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Librieiy 


Your  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  who  are  stand¬ 
ing  today  upon  the  battlefronts  are  fighting 
for  more  than  victory  in  war.  They  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  new  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 


We,  upon  whom  has  been  placed  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  leading  the  American  forces,  appeal  to 
you  with  all  possible  earnestness  to  invest  in 
War  Bonds  to  the  fullest  extent  of  your  capacity. 


Give  us  not  only  the  needed  implements  of  war 
but  the  assurance  and  backing  of  a  united 
people  so  necessary  to  hasten  the  victory  and 
speed  the  return  of  your  fighting  men. 

AJ  / /IV  f 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
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RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA 

.ALLIES— or  else  . . . 


VICTORY  in  Europe  was  won  only  through  the 
combined  endeavor  of  the  United  Nations.  Only 
through  sustained  joint  effort  can  the  fruits  of 
that  victory  be  reaped. 

Without  disparaging  the  truly  heroic  contributions 
of  others,  three  of  the  Allies  may  fairly  be  credited 
with  having  made  the  major  contributions  to  victory 
over  the  European  Axis  — the  United  Kingdom, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The  close  accord  of 
fcese  three  nations  is  no  less  crucial  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  tasks  that  remain. 

First  of  these  is  the  war  against  Japan.  It  still  re¬ 
quires  winning.  Even  without  any  help  from  others, 
Ae  United  States  could  make  good  this  victory,  but 
the  war’s  duration  will  be  speeded  by  the  marshaled 
effort  of  the  United  Nations. 

Next,  and  not  less  important,  is  the  task  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  basis  for  enduring  peace.  In  this  struggle  our 
Miemies  are  more  formidable  than  any  we  have  faced 
-national  ambitions,  prejudices,  suspicions  and  dis- 
tnists,  the  staggering  burden  of  tradition  and  debili¬ 
tating  cynicism  bom  of  past  failure,  the  cleaving 
wedges  of  divergent  languages,  thought  patterns,  eco¬ 
nomic  creeds  and  procedures— an  array  of  diflBculties 
as  baffling  as  fog  and  as  formidable  as  a  deluge.  They 
can  be  vanquished  only  by  a  continuance  of  the  work¬ 
ing  accord  between  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
Britain  that  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of  European 
conflict. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

This  high  appraisal  of  the  decisive  importance  of 
the  Big  Three  in  determining  the  destiny  of  the 
United  Nations  organization,  in  no  way  depreciates 
the  importance  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  France,  by 
China,  or  the  other  freedom-seeking  nations  repre¬ 
sented  at  San  Francisco.  All  of  us  are  committed  to 
the  building  of  a  genuinely  representative  security 
organization  in  the  conviction  that  by  such  means 
alone  can  we  possibly  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
But  the  strength  of  any  international  machinery  will 
depend  upon  the  validity  of  Russian-British-Ameri- 
can  cooperation.  If  these  three  are  able  to  achieve 
substantial  harmony  of  aim  and  procedure,  a  world 
organization  that  includes  them  can  operate  with 
effective  coherence.  If  they  pull  apart,  the  United 
Nations  will  break  up  into  competing  and  jealously 
hostile  blocs. 

This  is  inevitable  because  of  the  sheer  weight  of 
these  three  nations  in  the  world’s  affairs.  Between 


them  they  account  for  perhaps  half  of  the  world’s  in¬ 
come  and  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  its 
industrial  output.  Once  Japan  has  been  crushed,  they 
will  control  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
world’s  armed  might.  Each  of  them  will  wield  military 
power  on  a  scale  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  em¬ 
bryo  security  league  to  hold  in  check.  Only  if  all  three 
are  resolved  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  enforce  it 
through  the  Security  Council,  can  that  body  hope  to 
accomplish  its  aim. 

Although  there  is  a  tendency  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  indulge  somewhat  recklessly  in  mutual 
criticism,  the  ties  between  Britain  and  America  are 
too  firm  to  be  severed  by  any  foreseeable  strain.  But 
that  has  not  been  true  of  our  relations  with  Russia. 
Even  while  fighting  a  war  in  which  our  respective 
ways-of-life  were  at  stake,  the  inestimable  services 
of  each  to  the  other  were  rendered  as  friendly  but  in¬ 
dependent  associates  rather  than  as  fully  trusted 
partners.  Now  again,  as  we  approach  the  difficult  and 
vitally  important  task  of  building  a  world  organiza¬ 
tion  and  of  devising  a  European  peace,  the  task  of  our 
delegates  is  complicated  by  national  attitudes  under 
which  each  hopes  for  the  best  from  the  other,  while 
fearing  the  worst. 

But  the  stakes  for  us  both  —  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  —  are  too  high  to  be  played  for  in  a  diplomatic 
poker  game.  Russia  has  no  inhibitions  in  demanding 
what  she  wants,  and  our  own  vital  interests  must  be 
stated  and  upheld  with  imdeviating  firmness.  Yet  we 
both  must  face  the  stark  fact  that  few  advantages 
that  either  nation  might  gain  at  the  cost  of  dissipating 
the  good  will  of  our  wartime  association  could  be 
worth  the  price  thus  paid. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  first  steps  toward  establishing  confidence  lie 
in  a  frank  recognition  of  what  may  contribute  to  the 
lack  of  it  and  in  a  definition  of  what  can  be  done  to 
restore  it. 

1.  Probably  the  greatest  single  area  of  reciprocal  dis¬ 
trust  between  Russia  and  our  own  country  is  based  on 
the  fear  of  each  that  the  other  may  try  to  interfere  toith 
its  domestic,  economic,  and  political  affairs.  Each  purports 
to  see  the  beam  of  meddlesome  intervention  in  the  other’s 
eye,  while  it  ignores  the  mote  in  its  own.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  remembers  that  we  participated  in  the  foreign 
military  intervention  at  the  time  of  her  civil  revolution, 
and  afterwards  lent  our  support  to  successive  boycotts  of 
her  trade,  of  her  gold,  and  of  her  credit  needs.  For  our 
pait,  we  remember  the  Soviet  Union’s  doctrine,  and 


aggressive  support,  of  revolutionary  international  com¬ 
munism. 

We  feel  that  Russia  should  find  satisfactory  evidence 
of  our  present  willingness  to  have  her  develop  her  inter¬ 
nal  institutions  as  she  will  in  the  aid  that  we  have  given 
her  during  the  war,  and  in  the  record  of  our  good-neigh¬ 
bor  policy  as  applied  to  Latin  America.  She,  no  doubt, 
resents  our  lingering  suspicions  in  the  face  of  her  de¬ 
clared  policy  of  1941  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to 
influence  the  political  or  economic  structure  of  foreign 
nations.  Certainly,  each  of  us  will  need  the  repeated 
reassurance  that  can  come  only  through  sustained  per- 
formai>ce  by  the  other  in  the  years  ahead.  Meanwhile, 
much  will  be  gained  if  each  will  give  to  the  other’s  good 
faith  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  while  it  scrupulously 
guards  its  own  conduct  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  backsliding. 

2.  A  second  zone  of  suspicion  is  created  hy  those  meas¬ 
ures  which  each  of  us  interprets  as  natural  and  necessary 
bulwarks  of  national  security  when  they  are  our  own, 
but  as  evidence  of  dangerously  aggressive  imperialism 
when  taken  by  the  other.  In  our  view,  at  least,  such  de¬ 
mands  as  we  have  voiced  for  island  trusteeships  or  for 
other  naval  bases  appear  mildly  conservative  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Soviet  claims  for  annexation  of  territory  and 
for  a  general  orbit  of  influence,  under  governments 
friendly  to  her,  throughout  eastern  Europe  in  particular. 

There  can  be  no  easy  solution  to  that  problem.  Bi-focal 
vision,  by  which  one  nation  can  look  through  a  second 
lens  ground  to  the  prescription  of  another,  seldom  is 
achieved  in  international  affairs.  The  success  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  in¬ 
ternational  definition  of  principles  and  procedures  which 
at  least  might  relieve  the  inevitable  strains.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  will  be  the  record  of  how  each  of  us  proceeds  in  our 
respective  courses  of  action.  Soviet  performance  thus  far 
is  highly  unsatisfactory  to  us.  While  we  have  taken  pains 
to  clear  our  procedure  with  her,  she  has  taken  action  in 
the  Baltic,  in  Austria,  and  in  Poland  without  even  ad¬ 
vance  notice  to  us. 

A  major  test  of  our  ability  to  cooperate  may  be  found 
in  the  Allied  administration  of  conquered  Germany.  The 
proposed  four-headed  control  of  a  four-way  partitioned 
nation  promises  to  be  at  best  an  extremely  awkward 
mechanism  of  administration.  At  worst,  it  can  result  in 
continuous  and  dangerous  bickering  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Russia  in  the  Berlin  coordinating  center,  and  in  hope¬ 
lessly  divergent  procedures  in  their  several  zones  of 
administration.  There  will  be  a  compelling  need  for  all 
of  us  to  exercise  all  of  the  wisdom  and  cooperative  resolve 
that  we  possibly  can  muster. 

3.  A  third  testing  ground  for  the  future  of  American- 
Soviet  relationships  will  he  defined  hy  the  course  of 
Russia  in  our  continuing  war  with  Japan.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  toll  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
magnificent  European  war  effort.  But  we  still  are  locked 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  an  enemy  that  exemplifies 
the  Fascism  which  America  and  Russia  equally  denounce. 
And  that  war  is  being  fought  in  an  area  where  Russian 
interests  are  importantly  at  stake. 

Russia  has  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  create  good 
will  hy  throwing  her  weight  speedily  and  effectively  on 
our  side.  There’ is  no  doubt  hut  that  the  final  Pacific 
settlement  will  generate  problems  comparable  with  those 


of  the  European  peace,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
continuation  of  the  European  comradeship  in  arms  can 
do  much  to  promote  an  enduring  and  confident  postwar 
friendship. 

4.  A  fourth,  and  highly  important,  potential  source 

of  suspicion  and  irritation  is  the  intellectual  blockade 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  against  the  free 
flow  of  travel,  intercourse,  and  exchange  of  ideas.  We 
can  understand  the  genesis  of  this  policy  and  the  reasons 
for  its  continuance  while  Russia  entertained  a  constant 
fear  of  attack  by  powerful  enemies.  But  the  sustained 
perpetuation  of  such  a  quarantine  by  so  strong  a  nation 
as  the  present  U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  protec¬ 
tive  measure.  Inevitably  it  would  generate  suspicion  that 
it  was  rather  an  instrument  of  nationalistic  isolation  or 
even  of  contemplated  aggression.  A  way-of-living,  at 
arm’s  length,  with  a  nation  that  maintains  such  intellec¬ 
tual  quarantines  is  possible;  any  whole-hearted  partner¬ 
ship  of  effort  is  quite  impracticable.  , 

5.  Trading  between  a  free-enterprise  nation  and  one 
that  operates  all  foreign  commerce  as  a  government 
monopoly  can  give  rise  to  many  frictions.  That  subject  is 
too  complicated  for  exposition  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
while  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible  to  conduct  such  trade 
with  mutual  advantage.  We  are  in  a  position  to  help 
Russia  greatly  with  her  program  of  industrial  rehabihta- 
tion  and  expansion  at  great  saving  of  cost  in  terms  of  her 
current  scale  of  living.  In  return,  we  must  have  assur¬ 
ance  that  her  government  monopoly  trading  will  be 
conducted  for  commercial  rather  than  political  ends,  and 
that  it  will  be  used  to  encourage  rather  than  to  restrict 
multilateral  and  non- discriminatory  world  trade. 

/ 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

This  is  a  representative  list  of  the  major  areas  in 
which  misunderstanding  and  distrust  may  be  gener¬ 
ated,  or  allayed,  in  Russian-American  relationships. 
No  doubt,  an  equally  honest  list  drawn  by  a  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  more  heavily  weighted  by 
those  features  of  our  behavior  which  irritate  and 
stimulate  distrust  on  their  side.  If  such  a  catalog  were 
to  be  presented,  it  should  receive  our  mos|t  searching 
and  responsible  consideration. 

For  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  our  two  nations, 
in  concert  with  the  other  United  Nations,  learn  how  to 
get  along  in  mutual  confidence  and  respect.  Our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  other  now  is  so  imperfect  that 
our  negotiations  are  punctuated  with  continuous  irri¬ 
tations  over  little  issues.  This,  inevitably,  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  such  matters  are  submerged  in  the  general 
confidence  that  can  be  achieved  only  through  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  big  issues.  We  must  succeed 
in  this,  or  the  defeat  of  Japan  will  merely  mark  the 
end  of  the  Second  in  a  series  of  World  Wars. 
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Better  Methods  oi  Prospecting? 


THERE  IS  NO  WAY  in  which  the  domestic  min¬ 
ing  industry  and  the  nation  can  be  better  served 
than  by  the  development  of  improved  methods  of 
exploration.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  rate  of 
discovery  of  important  new  ore  deposits  and  min¬ 
eralized  districts  has  been  alarmingly  low  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  We  know  that  mines  eventually  play 
out,  despite  their  remarkable  tenacity.  Therefore, 
unless  new  ones  are  found,  our  production  will 
inevitably  diminish. 

As  was  evident  in  the  recent  statement  by  Ira 
Joralemon  at  Denver,  the  people  who  hold  for  a 
continuance  of  our  mineral  self-sufficiency  bank 
heavily  on  improved  methods  of  exploration,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  deposits  which  are  nearly  or  entirely 
lacking  in  surface  manifestations.  The  fulfillment 
of  such  hopes  will  require  much  “tighter”  geolog¬ 
ical  reasoning  than  has  been  common  in  the  past, 
plus  improvements  in  geological  science.  It  will 
also  require  the  best  that  geophysical  prospecting 


Tariff  Battle 

THERE  CAN  BE  LITTLE  DOUBT  that  those 
segments  of  the  domestic  mining  industry  which 
depend  on  tariff  protection,  like  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,  and  mercury,  are  headed  for  the  fight 
of  their  lives  over  the  tariff  issue.  The  record  of 
House  action  on  the  Doughton  Bill  (p.  107)  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  program  will  be 
renewed,  possibly  with  enlarged  powers  to  reduce 
tariffs  delegated  to  the  State  Department. 

Viewpoints  on  mineral  tariffs  are  certain  to  be 
altered  profoundly  by  two  developments  since  the 
war  began,  viz.:  the  conception  in  many  minds 
that  we  have  become  mineral  “have-nots,”  and  the 
switch  of  many  manufacturing  interests  from  a 
pro  to  an  anti  position  on  tariffs. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  “have-not”  philosophy  so  many  times  that  we 
shall  not  take  space  to  elaborate  on  it  again  here. 

Under  the  sedative  of  a  guaranteed  wartime 
market,  many  people  in  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  have  become  unusually  objective  in  their 
attitude  toward  tariffs.  Also,  as  we  have  repeated¬ 
ly  pointed  out,  many  manufacturers  groping  des- 


methods  can  offer  to  aid  the  search  for  ore. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  war,  we  have 
encountered  the  rumor  that  radar  will  be  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  prospecting  method.  Questioning 
experts  on  radar,  we  have  not  been  able  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  these  rumors,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  method  of  reception  developed  applied  to 
sound  waves  may  afford  an  actual  picture  of  the 
configuration  of  a  reflective  surface  in  seismic 
prospecting  instead  of  an  intricate  series  of  in¬ 
dividual  geophone  records.  The  waves  used  in 
radar  make  virtually  no  penetration  of  solids  or 
liquids.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  reflection  of  the 
waves  from  such  substances  that  makes  radar  use¬ 
ful  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

Because  of  the  mining  industry’s  vital  interest 
in  improved  prospecting  methods,  we  urge  any  of 
our  readers  having  information  on  this  subject  to 
submit  their  ideas  for  publication  or  discussion 
in  E.  &  M.  J. 


Is  Coming 

perately  for  wider  postwar  markets  see  raw-mate¬ 
rial  imports  as  having  the  double  advantage  of 
facilitating  manufactured  exports  and  lowering 
raw-material  costs.  The  effect  of  this  thinking  on 
political  action  will  not  be  understood  until  one 
compares  the  large  numbers  employed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  to  the  relatively  small  number  employed 
in  metal  mining.  In  1940,  some  10,573,000  people 
were  employed  in  manufacturing  and  137,000  in 
metal  and  non-metallic  mining.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  group  was  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the 
strongest,  on  the  pro-tariff  side  before  the  war. 

Moreover,  within  the  mining  industry  there  are 
going  to  be  more  dissident  viewpoints  than  before. 
This  intramural  division  of  interest  over  tariff  is 
bound  to  grow  when  and  if  self-sufficiency  de¬ 
clines,  as  more  individuals  will  acquire  a  stake  in 
the  import  side. 

Another  important  development  is  that  the  CIO 
and  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (CIO)  have  expressed  vigorous 
support  of  the  State  Department  program.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done  likewise. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  A.F.  of  L.  are  divided.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
last  two  groups  were  pillars  of  strength  on  the 
protectionist  side. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  new  command  in 
the  State  Department  has  lost  any  of  the  fervent 
zeal  for  tariff  reductions  which  characterized  the 
period  of  Mr.  Hull’s  secretaryship,  or  that  the 
Department  has  improved  its  competence  to  un¬ 
derstand  mineral  problems.  Thus,  armed  with  a 
new  “mandate,”  wider  public  support,  and  possi¬ 
bly  enlarged  powers,  the  Department  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  push  tariff  reductions  into  areas  pre¬ 


viously  left  alone  for  fear  of  the  political  power 
of  certain  groups. 

In  the  matter  of  defending  themselves,  we  offer 
the  following  suggestions  to  affected  domestic  in¬ 
dustries:  (1)  Their  approach  must  involve  objec¬ 
tive  reasoning  in  terms  of  the  public  interest  and 
a  changed  world.  Such  large  groups  as  farmers, 
organized  labor,  and  veterans  may  continue  to 
rely  on  selfish  demands,  but  for  an  industry  as 
small  in  numbers  as  mining  this  approach  is  not 
practical;  (2)  They  must  awaken  interest  in  the 
national  security  aspect  of  such  self-sufficiency  as 
can  be  maintained  at  reasonable  cost. 


MM&SW  Union  Opposes  Tariff,  Wants  Subsidies 


STATING  that  “We  are  emphatically  opposed  to 
tariff  barriers  that  tend  to  foster  narrow,  selfish 
nationalism  and  economic  isolation,”  Reid  Robin¬ 
son,  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  has  proposed  aboli¬ 
tion  of  tariff  protection  and  substitution  of  a  selec¬ 
tive,  tax-supported  subsidy  to  domestic  producers 
patterned  after  theWPB-OPA  Premium-Quota  plan. 
These  views  were  aired  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  support  of  extending 
the  Premium-Quota  plan,  and  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  support  of  extending  and 
broadening  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

As  is  well  known,  the  attitude  of  labor  receives 
very  serious  consideration  in  government  circles. 
The  union  viewpoint  is  so  revolutionary  in  com¬ 
parison  to  typical  domestic  mining  industry  think¬ 
ing  that  we  quote  at  considerable  length  from  the 
tariff  statement : 

“We  are  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  have  full  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  country  after  the  war  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade 
many  fold.  To  achieve  this  we  must,  of  course,  en¬ 
deavor  to  develop  millions  of  new  customers  for  our 
products.  In  order  that  people  of  other  countries  may 
buy  more  of  our  products  their  purchasing  power  must 
be  increased.  Necessary  credit  arrangements  must  be 
made  and  the  living  standards  of  foreign  workers 
raised.  Eventually  greater  foreign  trade  means  that 
we  will  have  to  buy  increased  quantities  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  other  countries 

“Most  of  the  products  we  expect  to  sell  to  foreign 
countries  are  made  - in  our  great  mass  production  in¬ 
dustries.  The  things  that  this  country  excels  all  other 
countries  in  making  are  automobiles,  machines  of  all 
sorts,  household  appliances  and  gadgets  of  many  de¬ 
scriptions —  all  made  for  the  most  part  from  metals. 
Great  quantities  of  non  ferrous  metals  will  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  both  capital  and  consumers’  durable 
goods  for  export. 

“If  we  are  to  keep  our  huge  plant  operating  at  full 
capacity  after  the- war  to  provide  full  employment,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  nonfer- 
rous  metals.  In  formulating  our  postwar  plan  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  we  made  an  estimate  of  the 


amount  of  nonferrous  metals  which  this  country  would 
consume  annually  in  an  economy  of  full  production  and 
full  employment.  Our  study  shows  that  in  such  an  econ¬ 
omy  this  country  will  consume  annually  1,490,000  tons 
of  copper,  1,070,000  tons  of  lead,  and  1,130,000  tons  of 
zinc.  Domestic  production  of  copper  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  (continuance  of  premium 
prices  at  substantially  present  levels)  would  be  roughly 
a  million  tons  annually,  lead  450,000  tons  annually,  and 
zinc  700,000  tons  annually.  The  deficit  would  have  to 
be  imported,” 


“Theoretically,  the  tariff  is  supposed  to  compensate 
the  domestic  producer  for  the  added  cost  of  his  labor 
as  compared  to  the  foreign  producer’s  labor  cost. 
Actually  the  tariff  provides  a  subsidy  to  domestic 
producers  through  higher  prices  whether  they  need 
such  a  subsidy  or  not.  We  contend  that  in  the  case  of 
copper  the  tariff  do'es  not  protect  the  high-cost  domes¬ 
tic  producer  but  merely  provides  a  source  of  exorbitant 
profits  for  a  few  low-cost  producers  who  can  compete 
successfully  in  the  world  market. 

“Our  Union,  of  course,  is  concerned  with  protecting 
the  wage  and  working  standards  of  our  members  in 
the  mining  industry,  and  we  want  to  see  measures 
taken  to  keep  them  employed  after  the  war.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  a  tariff  will  protect  the  wage 
standards  of  jobs  of  our  members  in  the  high-cost 
mining  operations.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  high-cost  mines  in  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  factors  which  .make 
a  mine  high-cost  or  low-cost. 

“The  differentials  in  cost  in  mining  cannot  be  due 
to  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  management  because  the 
industry  is  well-established  and  most  high-cost  mines 
are  also  highly  efficient.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dif¬ 
ferentials  in  cost  are  due  mainly  to  natural  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  operators.  The  character  of 
the  mineral  deposit — the  grade  of  ore,  width  of  vein, 
etc.  —  and  the  methods  that  can  be  used  in  exploiting 
the  deposit  —  determines  the  cost  of  extraction  of  the 
ore.  The  fact  is,  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  copper  varies 
from  around  5  cents  a  pound  at  the  Bingham  pit  of 
the  Utah  Copper  Company,  to  well  over  20  cents  in  the 
hard-rock  mines  of  Upper  Michigan.  With  such  a  wide 
range  of  costs,  adequate  protection  through  tariff  for 
all  domestic  copper  producers  would  necessitate  a  tariff 
rate  of  over  8  cents  a  pound.'  If  such  a  tariff  were 
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effective  it  would  induce  a  price  of  over  20  cents  a 
pound.  Such  a  price  would  force  copper  users  to  turn 
to  substitute  metals  wherever  possible.  Although  the 
range  of  costs  in  different  lead  and  zinc  mines  is 
probably  not  as  wide  as  that  for  copper,  the  same 
difficulties  must  be  faced  if  higher  prices  induced  by 
higher  tariffs  are  to  be  used  to  provide  sufficient  pro¬ 
tective  coverage  for  high-cost  mines  now  in  operation. 
Here,  too,  the  shift  to  substitute  products  as  a  result 
of  high  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  would  make  impossible 
the  maintenance  of  prices  sufficiently  high  to  cover 
costs  at  many  properties.  Again  it  would  be  only  the 
low-cost  operators  who  do  not  need  the  tariff  protec¬ 
tion,  who  could  survive  the  competition  from  substitute 
metals. 

“Our  Union  proposed  in  its  post-war  plan  that  the 
Government  continue  a  form  of  subsidy  payments  to 
the  high-cost  producers  after  the  war  consistent  with 
a  national  policy  of  conservation  of  our  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  War  experience  under  the  Premium  Price 
Plan  for  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc  has  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  selective  pricing  through  direct  sub¬ 
sidies  over  a  price  system  based  on  tariff  protection 
which  takes  no  account  of  wide  and  fixed  differences 
in  cost  as  between  different  supplying  units  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  We  are  convinced  that  high  tariff  protection 
will  not  serve  to  maintain  full  employment  at  mines, 
whereas  a  direct  subsidy  system  will  keep  those  high- 
cost  mines  producing  whose  large  ore  reserves  would 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  forced  shut-downs. 

“We  recognize  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  properties 
can  be  shut  down  without  any  permanent  loss  of  ore 
reserves  because  there  is  little  chance  of  flooding  or 
caving,  or  conditions  exist  which  would  prevent  the 
loss  of  ore  in  case  of  shut-down;  but  in  many  of  the 
mines  flooding  and  caving  would  follow  shut-down  and 
the  result  would  be  a  permanent  loss  of  ore  reserves. 
In  cases  where  important  quantities  of  reserves  would 
be  lost  through  shut-downs,  we  propose  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  provide  premium  payments,  or  ‘conservation 


payments,’  to  operators  in  order  that  the  remaining 
reserves  can  be  mined  out  and  thereby  saved  for  future 
generations.  The  cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  very 
small  as  evidenced  by  the  operations  of  the  Premium 
Price  Plan  during  the  war.  Such  a  program  would 
achieve  several  purposes:  (1)  insure  conservation; 

(2)  protect  operators  and  workers  in  the  mines  which 
need  the  conservation  payments  to  keep  operating; 

(3)  levy  only  a  very  small  charge  on  the  consumer  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  tariff  protection;  and  (4) 
insure  that  the  consumer  receives  value  for  this  charge 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices  and  increased  supplies  of 
nonferrous  metals.” 

Any  set  of  views  so  different  from  the  orthodox 
thinking  of  an  industry  will  naturally  find  much 
opposition;  nevertheless  even  opponents,  steeped 
in  the  rugged  traditions  of  mining,  will  admire 
the  forthright  clarity  of  the  statement.  The  coun¬ 
sel  of  minds  trained  in  ^onomic  theory  can  also 
be  recognized. 

Acknowledging  these  virtues,  our  reaction  is 
that  it  may  prove  unwise  to  barter  away  the  pro¬ 
tection  on  which  some  employment  in  mining  cer¬ 
tainly  depends,  until  there  is  more  assurance  of 
obtaining  the  subsidies  which  are  proposed  as  a 
substitute.  A  taxpayer-harried  Congress  may  be 
hard  to  sell  on  a  permanent  subsidy  policy.  Also, 
even  though  we  recognize  a  wide  range  between 
high-  and  low-cost  producers,  we  are  doubtful 
than  even  the  low-cost  group  make  exorbitant 
profits  when  one  considers  the  funds  that  should 
be  “plowed  back”  into  new  ventures,  equipment, 
and  development  if  a  desirable  level  of  mining 
activity  is  to  be  sustained. 


MILLING  AROUND 


Many  readers  have  called  to  our  attention  what 
they  considered  to  be  conflicting  statements  about 
copper  in  our  last  month’s  editorial  section.  The 
explanation  is  that  Germany  was  sufficiently 
pinched  to  resort  to  many  substitutes  in  metal¬ 
lurgy,  with  the  result  that  sufficient  copper  was 
left  for  remaining  uses. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
public  debt  will  be  ^‘managed’*  rather  than  retired 
after  the  war.  This  does  not  imply  repudiation, 
but  that  the  interest  load  is  all  that  there  will  be 
any  willingness  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  to  bear, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  willing  to  bear  that  much. 

A  story  is  told  out  of  Reno,  Nevada,  as  to  how 
one  of  the  owners  of  a  big  gambling  house  made 
every  effort  to  get  into  some  losing  side-line  enter¬ 
prise  to  reduce  his  tax  bill  a  little,  and  lost.  First, 
he  got  hold  of  some  mine  holdings  worked  out, 
then  put  men  and  equipment  to  work  to  sink  a 
shaft — just  to  spend  the  money  to  show  a  loss  on 


his  books — and  lo  and  behold,  the  boys  struck 
tungsten.  Disgusted,  he  tried  again  on  ground 
just  across  the  canyon  from  the  tungsten  holdings, 
and  again  disappointment,  for  this  time  the  boys 
struck  rich  quicksilver  ore.  After  this  he  just 
threw  in  the  sponge  and  called  it  a  day.  Thus,  the 
woes  of  a  gambler’s  life ! 

At  first  glance  we  thought  that  the  WLB  had 
extended  its  activities  into  the  hereafter  when  we 
saw  a  release  announcing  that  the  Board  had  or¬ 
dered  ChrisVs  Church  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  observe  a  union  contract.  It  turned  out 
that  the  church  group,  also  known  as  Mankind 
United,  had  bought  a  hotel  where  a  union  contract 
existed  and  then,  according  to  the  Board,  had  be¬ 
gun  firing  the  old  employees  and  replacing  them 
with  Golden  Rulers  who,  under  the  terms  of  their 
religion,  had  to  work  for  nothing.  It  looks  to  us  as 
though  the  WLB,  by  insisting  that  the  hired  help 
get  paid,  is  likely  to  break  the  Golden  Rule. 
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Incentive  Wage 


Faced,  as  mine  operators  are,  with 
higher  wage  scales  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  of  the  gre’atest  impor¬ 
tance  to  scrutinize  any  fair  means 
of  improving  labor  efficiency.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  additional 
tariff  reductions,  which  seem  far 
from  unlikely,  encourage  intensi¬ 
fied  competition  from  abroad  and 
depress  domestic  prices  of  minerals. 

Thus,  after  peacetime  conditions 
are  restored,  the  difference*  between 
survival  and  death  of  many  mining 
enterprises  may  be  due  to  some 
means  of  assuring  that  the  high 
wages  paid  are  really  earned.  This 
is  the  basic  peacetime  objective  of 
incentive  wage  systems.  It  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  toward  which  workmen  who 
insist  on  high  wages  must  neces¬ 
sarily  cooperate  unless  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  reduce  total  employment. 

The  editors  of  E.&M.J.,  in  all 
their  field  trips  in  recent  months, 
have  been  asking  mining  men 
everywhere  about  incentive  wage 
plans.  The  replies  varied  all  the 
way  from  crackling  profanity  up 
to  guarded  approval;  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  “it’s  a  good  idea  if 
you  can  make  it  work.”  Because  the 
editors  believe  that  V-E  day  has  by 
no  means  eliminated  the  necessity 
for  getting  out  metal  production 
with  fewer  men,  this  article  has 
been  prepared  to  show  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  incentive  wage  plans  that 
work. 

The  NMC  Must  Approve 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  no  incentive  wage  plan  will 
work  if  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
Commission,  or  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  disapproves  of  it. 
Witness  the  New  Park  Mining  Co. 
bonus  system  (E.&M.J.,  May,  1945, 
p.  109),  which  was  turned  down 
by  the  NMC  last  April,  and  at  this 
writing  is  up  before  the  WLB  on 
appeal.  These  agencies  have  been 
set  up  by  the  government  to  pass 
on  wage  adjustments,  and  so  long 
as  they  exist,  their  decisions,  un¬ 
palatable  as  they  often  are,  must 
be  accepted.  This  is  a  situation 
that  only  time  can  correct. 

We  recommend  a  careful  reading 
of  the  accompanying  statement  of 
the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Commis- 
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sion’s  views  on  incentive  wage 
plans,  written  especially  for 
E.&M.J.,  by  J.  Glenn  Donaldson, 
chairman.  His  insistence  that  such 
plans  must  not  increase  unit  pro¬ 
duction  costs  is  plain  enough;  all 
we  can  add  is  our  opinion  that 
when  he  says  “full  data”  should  be 
submitted  to  permit  appraisal  of 
a  plan,  he  means  a  compilation  of 
everything  even  remotely  connected 
with  wage  rates  at  your  property. 
And  if  you  can  submit  six  copies 
of  everything,  so  much  the  better. 
No,  there  is  no  humor  intended  in 
that  last  sentence;  it  is  serious. 

Basic  Elements 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  the  labor 
boards,  a  successful  incentive  wage 
plan  must  contain  certain  other 
essentials.  Some  of  these,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  inquiry,  are: 

Fairness.  There  should  be  no 
parallel  between  the  incentive 
plan  and  the  proverbial  technique 
of  dangling  a  carrot  before  the 
donkey’s  nose.  Or  if  there  is,  the 
donkey  should  be  allowed  to  get 
the  carrot  at  regular  and  stated 
intervals.  An  incentive  that  is 
kept  just  out  of  reach  becomes  an 
annoyance  instead  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion. 

The  point  is  that  one’s  sense  of 
fair  play  is  the  best  guide  on  in¬ 
centive  wage  plans.  For  example, 
things  like  poor  or  difficult  work¬ 
ing  places,  unavoidable  lost  time, 
performance  standards  too  high 
or  too  low,  all  ought  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  working  out  the  bonus. 

Simplicity.  'The  plan  has  to  be 
simple  enough  so  that  at  least 
some  of  the  men  will  know  how 
they,  or  the  group,  stand  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  bonuses.  Men  tend 
to  be  suspicious  of  something  they 
don’t  understand,  and  all  men  are 
particularly  touchy  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  payment  for  their  work. 
Certainly  the  timekeeper,  at  least, 
must  understand  thoroughly,  and 
be  able  to  explain,  the  plan.  Once 
the  men  begin  to  doubt  the  accu¬ 


racy  of  their  pay  checks,  the  whole 
program  becomes  useless  as  an 
incentive  to  anything  but  argu¬ 
ments. 

Acceptability.  The  plan  should, 
if  possible,  be  worked  out  with 
representatives  of  the  men  who 
are  to  be  paid  under  it,  so  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  workers 
not  liking  or  understanding  the 
result.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
if  the  workers  don’t  like  it,  the 
plan  won’t  work.  Therefore,  if 
the  men  have  a  voice  in  devising 
the  plan,  the  better  will  be  its 
all-around  chances  of  success. 

For  a  long  time  labor  unions 
have  fought  piece  work  or  incen¬ 
tive  methods  of  payment  as  a  part 
of  the  detested  “speed-up,”  but 
for  the  present  the  attitude  of 
some  of  them  has  changed.  The 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
Union  instructed  its  locals  some 
time  ago  to  cooperate  with  man¬ 
agement  in  working  out  incentive 
wage  plans  as  an  aid  to  produc¬ 
tion.  The  union  requires,  however, 
that  all  such  plans  be  submitted 
to  the  head  office  to  be  checked 
for  any  taint  of  piece-work  rate 
cutting. 

Attractiveness.  An  incentive 
wage  plan  ought  to  be  generous 
in  the  inducement  it  offers  for  ex¬ 
panded  production.  There  ought 
to  be  no  limit,  or  at  least  it 
should  be  a  very  high  one,  on  the 
amount  a  man  can  earn  by  work¬ 
ing  harder.  Above  all,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  for  a  man  to 
knock  himself  out  with  work  in 
order  to  get  a  bonus.  ‘ 

According  to  some  of  the  best 
managers  in  the  mining  industry, 
the  ideal  plan  will  insure:  (1) 
that  even  the  least-capable  lowest- 
paid  men  can  earn  some  extra 
pay;  (2)  that  the  bulk  of  the  work¬ 
ers  get  a  medium  bonus  if  they 
want  it;  (3)  that  the  few  really 
skillful,  hard-driving  men  in  the 
company  can  go  after,  and  win, 
the  really  big  pay  checks. 

The  Elements  Applied 

Far  more  incentive  wage  plans 
are  operating  in  mining  than  we 
have  space  to  discuss,  but  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  application  of  the 
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Plans  That  Work 


foregoing  elements,  we  cite  the 
following: 


A  Canadian  Gold  Mine 

The  bonus  system  used  at  one 
of  the  Canadian  gold  mines  is  an 
example  of  the  older  type  of  con¬ 
tract  work  used  in  mining  for 
many  years.  The  proposition  put 
to  the  men  back  in  1931  was  this: 
“You  are  doing  a  fair  day’s  worlc 
for  a  fair  day’s  pay,  but  if  you 
would  like  to  earn  more  money,  we 
will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  25  per¬ 
cent  more  wages  for  50  percent 
more  work,”  The  company  man¬ 
agement  sought  in  this  way  to 
share  the  increased  benefit  between 
company  and  men.  Whether  or  not 
this  same  approach  would  be  well 
received  in  other  mines  today  is  de¬ 
batable,  but  this  plan  has  been  in 
effect  at  this  property  ever  since. 

The  bonus  applies  to  underground 
crews  in  direct  production,  which 
takes  in  about  70  percent  of  the 
force.  Each  man’s  basic  day’s  pay 
is  guaranteed  to  him  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  his  work,  and  the 
system  is  not  therefore  truly  con¬ 
tract  work.  The  group  on  any  one 
contract  is  kept  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible,  two  men  on  development,  four 
on  stoping,  an  entire  crew  on  shafts. 

The  base  pay  is  determined  by  a 
study  of  performance  records  on 
similar  work  in  past  years.  If  a 
group  does  better  than  the  base 
rate,  the  men  in  it  get  half  the 
percentage  increase  applied  to  their 
wages.  In  easy  going,  a  man  is 
allowed  to  make  all  he  can,  and  in 
particularly  bad  ground,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  forecast  performance 
standards,  a  reasonable  rate  is  se¬ 
lected  and  the  men  get  100  percent 
0.:  any  increase  over  that  instead 
of  the  50  percent  usually  given. 

The  advantages  of  this  system 
are:  (1)  cost  of  supervision  is  re¬ 
duced.  (2)  Speed  of  mining  is  in¬ 
creased.  (3)  Cost  of  mining  can  be 
estimated  accurately.  (4)  Men  work 
for  themselves ;  therefore,  work 
harder.  (5)  Men  like  it. 

The  disadvantages  are:  (1)  Men 
may  develop  disregard  for  safety 
regulations  unless  watched.  But 
the  company  referred  to  here  has 
had  an  excellent  safety  record. 
(2)  Work  may  drop  in  quality.  It 
is  up  to  the  shift  boss  to  maintain 


standards.  (3)  Contract  may  be 
misunderstood.  (4)  Disputes  may 
arise  over  measurements.  But  four 
separate  checks  of  tonnage  at  this 
mine  insure  accuracy.  (5)  Men 
may  take  stopes  wider  than  neces¬ 
sary,  which  tendency  shift  bosses 
must  correct.  (6)  Disputes  may  oc¬ 
cur  as  to  type  of  stope  worked. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  bonus 
system,  the  company’s  sickness,  ac¬ 
cident,  and  medical  benefit  plans, 
and  its  pension  and  vacation  plans, 
are  also  conducive  to  better  work. 


A  Lake  Superior  Iron  ^^e 

The  incentive  system  at  a  Mich¬ 
igan  mine  represents  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  bonuses;  that  is, 
a  standard  is  set  and  a  certain  def¬ 
inite  amount  is  paid  for  achieve¬ 
ment  over  that  standard.  Similar 
systems  have  been  worked  out  for 
drifting,  raising,  shaft  sinking, 
stoping,  and  tunnel  driving. 

At  the  mine  studied,  crews  en¬ 
gaged  in  top-slicing  are  paid  65c 
per  4-ton  car  in  good  ground,  70c 


Policy  of  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Commission 
on  Incentive  Wage  Plans 

Provision  for  approval  of  incentive  wage  systems  has  been  found 
in  the  -wage  stabilization  program  from  its  inception.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  whenever  output  is  increased,  a  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  is  made.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  unstabilizing  or 
inflationary  to  pay  added  wages  to  individuals  or  groups  of  workers 
for  increased  production.  The  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Commission  is 
favorably  disposed  toward  incentive  plans. 

Certain  rules  have  necessarily  been  established  for  application 
in  considering  the  approvability  of  any  proposed  incentive  wage 
system.  Obviously  no  definite  formula  can  be  outlined,  because 
each  industry,  and  various  plants  within  an  industry,  are  unique 
in  themselves  and  give  rise  to  factors  that  must  be  considered  if 
an  incentive  plan  is  to  be  made  to  work  properly.  Responsibility 
for  the  technical  details  of  a  plan  and  its  adaptability  to  the  needs 
of  each  situation  rest  fully  upon  those  who  submit  the  plan. 

Incentive  wage  systems  naturally  must  be  whole-heartedly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  those  directly  affected  if  they  are  to  be  successful  and, 
accordingly,  the  commission  will  not  order  an  incentive  system  in 
a  dispute  case,  although  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  upon  a 
judicial  basis  some  disputed  feature  of  a  plan  already  in  existence. 
A  system  should  not  provide  incentive  wages  to  make  up  for  wages 
below  the  level  of  minimum  sound  and  tested  going  rates  and  should 
not  involve  wage  decreases  or  wage  increases  for  the  same  work 
as  performed  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  a  cardinal  point, 
an  incentive  wage  system  should  not  increase  the  general  level  of 
production  costs.  The  commission  expects  that  each  plan  submitted 
for  approval  will  be  accompanied  by  full  data,  in  order  to  permit 
an  appraisal  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  production  standard  has 
been  set,  and  also  to  permit  an  appraisal  of  the  variables  that  will 
influence  the  working  of  the  system.  Some  standard  of  normal 
man-hour  production  is  needed,  and  the  system  should  provide  for 
incentive  pay  whenever  production  is  increased  beyond  the  normal, 
but  not  at  such  a  rate  as  will  increase  unit  costs. 

The  production  standard,  if  possible,  should  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  engineering  standards  or  past  production  records. 

The  commission  encourages  the  use  of  the  facilities  and  services 
afforded  through  the  Management  Consultant  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  for  in  some  instances  the  commission  has  made 
its  approval  of  proposed  incentive  plans  subject  to  the  check  o? 
that  agency’s  representatives.  J.  Glenn  Donaldson,  Chairman, 
Denver,  Colo.,  April  10,  1945  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Commission 
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per  car  in  medium  ground,  and  75c 
in  poor  ground.  The  bonus  starts 
at  14  cars  in  8  hours  and  amounts 
to  40c  per  car.  The  crew  usually 
consists  of  two  men;  therefore,  the 
bonus  is  20c  per  man  per  car. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  up  until  a  year  ago  the 
bonus  was  higher,  but  the  men 
bought  their  own  supplies.  Now 
the  company  provides  steel  and  ex¬ 
plosives  at  a  reduced  bonus,  yet  the 
supplies  cost  is  no  greater  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion  among  mining  men  is  that 
cost  of  supplies  will  decrease  if 
miners  have  to  pay  it  themselves. 
In  any  case,  the  company  reports 
that  average  production  is  about 
what  it  used  to  be,  but  the  men  are 
happier  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment. 


trates  the  modem  legalistic  nature 
of  dealings  between  employer  and 
employee,  for  the  incentive  method 
is  quite  simple,  yet  the  agreement 
covering  it  is  set  forth  in  a  pre¬ 
amble  of  four  paragraphs  followed 
by  seven  sections  containing  a  total 
of  17  clauses. 

In  brief,  the  incentive  plan  calls 
for  a  production  bonus  calculated 
as  follows :  a  period  of  four  months 
in  1944  was  designated  as  the  “nor¬ 
mal”  period;  labor  cost  then  and 
now  is  97c  per  unit  (20  lb.)  of 
zinc  contained  in  concentrate ; 
“normal”  production  was  9.80  units 
per  man-shift;  9.8  times  the  man¬ 
shifts  in  the  pay  period  of  one 
month  equal  “normal”  output;  the 
“normal”  output  subtracted  from 
the  actual  output  equals  the  in¬ 
creased  output,  which  is  multiplied 
by  97c  (unit  labor  cost)  to  get  the 
total  bonus. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  bonus  is 
divided  among  all  the  employees  in 
the  proportion  that  each  man's 
shift  worked  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  shifts  worked.  The  other 
10  percent  goes  in  war  bonds,  half 
to  those  who  contributed  produc¬ 
tion-increasing  suggestions  and 
half  to  those  who  lost  no  time  dur¬ 


ing  the  pay  period.  As  an  example 
of  an  incentive  plan  developed  by 
negotiation,  this  agreement  is  well 
worth  study. 

An  Open-Pit  Mine 

So  far  as  the  editors  could  find 
out,  no  large  open-pit  mining  com¬ 
pany  is  using  an  incentive  wage 
system,  largely  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  involved  in  devising 
one.  The  following  plan  was 
worked  out  for  use  in  an  open-pit 
mine,  but  it  was  never  tried  be¬ 
cause  the  union  involved  refused  to 
agree  even  to  sending  the  plan  to 
the  WLB  for  approval. 

Basis  of  the  plan  was  a  group  of 
time  studies  worked  out  for  the  19 
different  classes  of  ground  mined 
in  the  pit,  which  resulted  in  a 
standard  man-hour  value  required 
to  load  one  20-ton  truck  in  each 
class.  Examples  of  these  values  are 


as  follows: 

Dirt,  bank  over  8  ft .  0.274  hr. 

Dirt,  bank  under  8  ft .  0.304  hr. 

Dirt,  frozen,  26-ft.  bank ....  0.287  hr. 
Ore,  bank  over  8  ft .  0.150  hr. 


These  allowances  are  based  on 
performance  of  one  class  of  shovel 


Small  Leasing  Co. 

An  example  of  an  incentive 
agreement  worked  out  between  a 
company  and  a  union  is  that  of  the 
Small  Leasing  Co.  in  the  Pine 
Creek  district  near  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
It  was  recently  sent  to  the  NMC  for 
approval.  The  memorandum  that 
formalizes  the  agreement  well  illus¬ 
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and  on  a  standard  length  of  run 
for  the  trucks.  Allowance  is  made 
for  equipment  of  lesser  ability  or 
for  longer  or  shorter  runs.  These 
figures  also  assume  that  the  pit 
crew  consists  of  three  truck  drivers, 
two  shovel  men,  and  one  “cat”  op¬ 
erator. 

The  total  number  of  truckloads 
in  each  kind  of  ground  during  the 
pay  period  is  multiplied  by  the  cor¬ 
responding  standard  hour  value  to 
give  the  standard  man-hours  that 
should  have  been  worked.  Then 
from  the  total  hours  the  shovel 
worked  are  subtracted  the  various 
unavoidable  delays,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  figure  is  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  the  group.  From 
this  man-hour  value  is  subtracted 
any  delay  caused  by  the  ore-treat¬ 
ment  plant,  and  the  final  result  is 
the  actual  man-hours  worked  by 
the  group.  The  standard  divided 
by  the  actual  gives  the  group  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  bonus  is  paid  for  perform¬ 
ance  over  70  percent  efficiency. 
Each  man's  earnings  are  increased 
by  half  of  the  percentage  by  which 
his  group’s  efficiency  exceeds  70. 
If  the  group’s  efficiency  is  86.3  per¬ 
cent,  each  man’s  wages  are  in¬ 
creased  by  8  percent,  the  nearest 
whole  number  being  taken. 

Bonuses  for  pit  foremen  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  way: 

Pit  efficiency  times  40  =  X 
Operating  labor  cost/cu.  yd.  eff.  times 
40  =r 

Operating  supplies  cost/cu.  yd.  eff. 
times  20  =  Z 

X-\-  Y  +  Z  —  foreman’s  efficiency. 

Plant  efficiency  is  figured  by  de¬ 
termining  a  standard  man-hour 
value  to  treat  one  ton  of  ore.  This 
is  then  divided  by  the  actual  man¬ 
hours  per  ton.  Plant  foremen  are 
rated  as  follows: 

Av.  efficiency  of  his  men  x  30  =  V 
Av.  yearly  op.  labor  cost/ton  x  40  = 
W 

Av.  yearly  analysis  of  plant  tailing  X 
10  =  Z 

Av.  yearly  maintenance  labor  cost  X 

10  =  y 

Av.  yearly  maintenance  supply  cost 
X  10  =  .^ 

^'•\-W-\-X-\-Y-\-Z:=  plant  foreman 
efficiency. 

Though  this  plan  has  not  yet 
i>een  tried  out,  it  is  quite  likely 
lhat  it,  or  methods  similar  to  it, 
"'ill  be  used  in  the  future.  The  in- 
<:reasing  complexity  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  relations  will  demand  it. 

Bradley  Mining  Co. 

The  bonus  plan  used  at  the  Yel- 
iow  Pine  mine  of  Bradley  Mining 
Stibnite,  Idaho,  is  unique  in 


one  respect  in  that  it  covers  open- 
pit  and  underground  mining  and 
all  milling  and  accessory  operations 
on  the  property.  This  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
Commission  in  March,  1948. 

The  bonus  is  based  on  production 
and  is  paid  on  all  units  (20  lb. 
WO,)  of  tungsten  produced  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  12,000  units  per  month.  If 
12,000  or  less  units  are  produced, 
no  bonus  is  paid,  but  each  em¬ 
ployee  receives  his  basic  hourly 
rate  plus  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime.  For  calculating  the 
bonus,  the  employees  have  been 
divided  into  six  classifications  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  contribution  to  ore 
production.  These  are  given  here¬ 
with. 

To  participate  in  the  bonus  an 
employee  must  work  26  shifts  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  for  which  the  bonus 
is  paid  and  must  be  on  the  payroll 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Sickness 
or  injury  obviates  the  25-shift  re¬ 
quirement  if  it  is  reported  and  sub¬ 
stantiated. 

A  graph,  shown  herewith,  has 
been  worked  out  to  show  the 
amount  of  bonus  each  group  will 
receive.  For  example,  if  tungsten 
production  for  the  month  was  20,- 
000  units,  the  groups  would  receive 
bonuses  approximately  as  follows; 
Group  I,  $76 

Group  II,  $60 

Group  III,  $45 

Group  IV,  $38 

Group  V,  $25 

Group  VI,  $18 

A  full  report  of  the  operation  of 
the  bonus  system  is  made  every 
two  months  to  the  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  Commission. 

The  rates  for  bonuses  given  on 
the  graph  are  evidently  not  arbi¬ 
trary  selections  because  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  NMC,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Donaldson’s  state¬ 
ment,  incentive  wages  must  not 
merely  increase  substandard  wages 
nor  increase  unit  costs.  Quite  ob¬ 
viously,  therefore,  the  Yellow  Pine 
bonus  rates  have  been  most  care¬ 
fully  and  equitably  worked  out,  and 
the  management  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Yellow  Pine  plan,  and  from  all  other 
incentive  wage  plans  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  is  that  the  utmost  pains  should 
be  taken  in  preparing  the  fairest, 
soundest  system  possible.  One  must 
make  sure  of  each  point  before  the 
plan  is  put  into  operation,  because 
a  hastily  constructed  system  may 
turn  into  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
just  as  burdensome  and  just  §s 
hard  to  cast  off  as  Sindbad  the 
Sailor  found  hini  to  be. 


.  Classification  for  Bonus 
Yellow  Pine  Bfine 

Group  I 

Underground  miners 
Underground  mine  shift  boss 
Underground  mine  foreman 

Group  n 

Blacksmith 
Hoistman 
Pit  shift  bosses 
Skip  tender 
Timber  framers 
Underground  muckers 
Wagon  drill  drillers 
Powermen 

Group  m 

Ball  mill  operators 
Crusherman 
Flotation  operators 
Surface  shop  foreman 
Department  heads 
Diamond  drill  foreman 
Head  warehouseman 
Truck  shift  bosses 
Mill  shift  bosses 
Head  accountant 
Shovel  operators 
Truck  drivers 
Wagon  drill  helpers 
Blacksmith  helpers 
Master  mechanic 
Compressor  man 

Group  rV 

Assayera 
Carpenters 
Tractor  operators 
Head  diesel  operators 
Second  diesel  operators 
Electrical  workers 
Engineers 

Mechanics  and  welders 
Millmen 

Head  mechanics 
Fire  warden 
Patrol  drivers 
Machinists 
Second  mechanics 
Second  carpenters 
Mill  tractor  operators 

Group  V 

Carpenter  helpers 
Diamond  drill  runners 
Diamond  drill  helpers 
Mechanic  helpers 
Office  workers 
Warehouse  workers 
Truck  greasers 

Group  VI 

Boarding  house  employees 

Hospital  employees 

Janitors 

Laborers 

Ore  loaders 

Store  employees 

Watchmen  • 

Teamsters 
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Gypsum  Property  Modernizes 
With  Trackless  Mining 


E.  R.  CUSHING,  General  Superintendent  of  Mines,  Certoin-teed  Products  Corporation,  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  7  men  equipped  with  electric  drills,  a  shuttle  ccxr, 
and  a  mechanical  loader  con  do  the  some  amount  of  work 
os  28  men  and  6  horses — that's  really  modernization! 


Combined  war-time  factors  of 
added  production  requirements, 
manpower  shortages,  and  costs  of 
mining  by  hand  labor  that  were 
prevalent  at  all  five  of  the  Certain- 
teed  Products  Corporation’s  gyp¬ 
sum  mines,  served  to  intensify  the 
underground  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  by  the  company  in 
1942.  After  investigating  various 
mechanised  mining  operations  in 
both  metallic  and  non-metallic 
mines,  the  trackless  mining  system, 
using  caterpillar-mounted  loading 
machines  with  battery-operated 
rubber-tired  shuttle  cars,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  most  economical  and 
productive  for  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  five  mines  are,  respec¬ 
tively,  at  Acme,  Tex. ;  Akron, 
N.  Y. ;  Blue  Rapids,  Kan.;  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa;  and  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

The  Acme  mine  was  chosen  for 
the  initial  installation  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  put  into  operation  on 
May  1,  1944. 

At  Acme  the  g3T)sum  seam  aver¬ 
ages  18  ft.  in  thickness  and  is  over- 
lain  by  6  ft.  of  alternating  bands 
of  shale  and  dolomite  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  34  ft.  of  clay  and  earth. 
Approximately  14  ft.  of  gypsum  is 
mined,  ft.  is  left  for  roof  sup¬ 
port,  and  iy2  ft.  of  the  bottom  is 
left  for  a  water  seal.  The  seam  is 
now  worked  on  a  modified  room- 
and-  pillar  system  with  rooms  and 
crosscuts  30  ft.  wide  and  16-ft. 
round  pillars.  The  general  dip  is 
about  1  percent  to  the  northwest 
with  the  grade  uphill  to  the  crush¬ 
er,  which  is  in  the  mine. 

Presence  of  numerous  mud 
seams  and  solution  channels  within 
a  600-ft.  radius  of  the  crusher 
forced  the  work  of  mining  steadily 


SHUTTLE  CAR  carrying  10-ton  load  is  weighed  on  truck  scoles  before  being  unloaded. 
Note  the  sise  of  chunks  of  ore  on  this  load.  The  poles,  which  ore  painted  with  stripes  os 
a  safety  measure,  ore  roof  supports,  necessary  only  in  older  workings  of  the  mine. 


to  the  northwest  to  provide  approx¬ 
imately  twenty  working  places  for 
the  hand  loaders.  This  entailed  an 
uphill  haul  of  2,000  ft.,  requiring  a 
horse  for  each  2V^-ton  car. 

With  the  advent  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  loader  and  shuttle  car,  and  the 
consequent  rapid  clean-up  of  the 
rock  at  a  face,  mining  required 
fewer  working  faces  and  the  haul 
was  reduced  1,000  ft.  Horizontal 
diamond  core  drilling  is  now  under 
way  in  the  abandoned  mud-seamed 
mine  areas  within  500  ft.  of  the 
crusher  in  an  effort  to  find  possible 
entryways  into  ‘areas  requiring  a 
shorter  haul  and  having  more  fa- 
voVable  grades. 

The  change-over  to  modernized 


mechanical  mining  involved  replac¬ 
ing  the  drills,  mine  cars,  horses, 
mine  track,  and  mine  car  scales, 
as  well  as  substituting  mechanical 
mucking  for  hand  loading.  See  ta¬ 
ble  of  new  equipment  installed. 

Drilling  and  Blasting.  The  new 
electric  auger  drills,  which  were 
mounted  on  single  11-  to  15-ft. 
drill  posts,  made  it  possible  to  drill 
lines  of  holes  from  floor  to  roof 
from  one  set-up  as  compared  to 
drilling  formerly  with  5-ft.  double¬ 
post  drills  requiring  two  set-ups. 
The  drilling  rate  with  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  is  4  f.p.m.,  compared  to  the 
2  f.p.m.  formerly  attained,  thus 
lowering  the  drilling  costs. 

In  blasting,  line  shooting  (some- 
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Mechanical  Equipment  Used 


Two  electric  auger  drills,  Jeffrey 
A-6,  220  V.,  d.c. 

One  loading  machine,  Joy  1 IBU 
50  hp.,  440  V.,  a.c. 

One  shuttle  car,  Joy  BOD,  10-ton 
capacity  with  450  amp.-hr. 
Edison  battery. 

One  motor-generator  set. 

30  kw..  Electric  Products  Co. 

One  set  truck  scales,  50-ton  ca¬ 
pacity,  Winslow  Scale  Co. 

Auxiliary  Equipment:  One  tire 
pump  compressor,  two  rubber- 
tired  drill  buggies,  one 
dynamite  cart,  one  Jackhamer 
paving  breaker,  and  one  dis¬ 
tilled  water  still. 
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Average  Operating  Cycle 
for  LOOO-ft.  Haul 


Loading  .  3  min.  20  sec. 

Hauling  10-ton  load*  3  min.  15  sec. 

Weighing  .  0  min.  20  sec. 

Hook-up  at  M.G.  set. .  0  min.  10  sec. 

Unloading  .  2  min.  20  sec. 

Hauling  (empty)**  . .  1  min.  45  sec. 


Total  11  min.  10  sec. 


ALTHOUGH  thli  loader  can  handle  chunks  os  large  as  two  tons,  such  pieces  ore  usually 
set  aside,  or.  if  looded.  they  ore  broken  at  the  crusher  with  a  poring  breaker. 


•Up  1  percent  grade  at  3.5  m.p.h. 
••Down  1  percent  grade  at  6  m.p.h. 


times  called  slab  round)  was  em¬ 
ployed,  instead  of  the  V  cuts  used 
formerly.  This  eliminated  all  sec¬ 
ondary  blasting,  required  no  tamp¬ 
ing  cartridges,  and  furnished  large 
rock  piles  of  160  to  350  tons. 

Loading  with  ideal  conditions  the 
loading  machine  proved  able  to 
load  the  10-ton  shuttle  car  in  one 
minute,  but  various  factors,  such 
as  the  occurrence  of  large  chunks, 
uneven  bottom,  and  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  bring  the  av¬ 
erage  loading  time  up  to  about 
three  minutes.  Also,  on  occasions, 
in  large  rock  piles,  the  bottom 
chunks  wedge  and  slow  up  loading. 

The  loader  worked  without  trou¬ 
ble  in  10  in.  of  water,  although 
very  fine,  dry  rock-dust  clogs  the 
front-head,  hydraulic-lift  bottom 
pins,  and  the  left  gathering-arm 
drive  chain,  and  requires  frequent 
cleaning. 

By  driving  steel  suspension 
hooks  into  the  mine  roof  the  loader 
power  cable  is  kept  clear  of  the 
shuttle-car  haulage  road,  which 
eliminates  the  need  of  a  helper  in 
loading.  The  operator  also  takes 
care  of  oiling  and  greasing  in  the 
intervals  between  the  trips  of  the 
shuttle  car. 

Hauling.  Soft  roadbeds  provided 
the  initial  difficulty  encountered 
with  the  shuttle  car.  In  places 
where  surface  dirt  from  a  cave-in 
had  been  used,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  it  completely  and  rebuild 
with  crushed  gypsum,  which 
packed  into  a  hard  roadway  requir¬ 
ing  little  maintenance.  The  11-ton 
weight  of  the  car  when  empty,  plus 
10  to  13  tons  of  rock,  made  the 
construction  of  smooth,  solid  road¬ 
ways  mandatory.  The  conventional 
diamond-tread  tires  that  were  fur¬ 
nished  originally  were  found  more 
satisfactory  for  packing  down  the 
gypsum  rock  roadbed  than  the  new¬ 
er  tsrpe  hard-rock  lug  tires. 

Loads  were  standardized  at  10 


tons  to  lessen  possible  strain  on  the 
car  equipment,  although  the  car 
hauled  13-ton  loads  without  notice¬ 
able  stress.  In  fact,  a  difference  of 
as  much  as  4  tons  in  the  weight  of 
the  load  did  not  affect  the  actual 
hauling  speed,  but,  of  course, 
caused  greater  consumption  of 
power. 

We  found  it  necessary,  however, 
to  revise  the  shuttle-car  unloading 
drive  considerably.  Both  the 
sprocket  of  the  conveyor  driveshaft 
and  the  gear  reduction  of  the 
7%-hp.  motor  were  changed,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  speed  reduction  from 
37  r.p.m.  to  19.3  r.p.m.  Two  9/16- 
in.  shear  pins  in  the  sprocket  were 
substituted  for  the  original  l^-in. 
pin.  The  car  will  now  unload  10 
tons  in  60  seconds,  although  the 
lack  of  a  dumping  hopper  and  the 
crusher  capacity  slow  this  opera¬ 
tion  down  somewhat. 

Before  the  present  conveyor- 
sprocket  and  motor-gear  reduction 


were  delivered,  a  spare  15-hp. 
motor-generator  set  was  installed 
at  the  crusher  hopper  and  plugged 
in  direct  to  the  conveyor-unloader 
motor  of  the  shuttle  car  each  time 
it  was  unloaded.  This  worked  so 
well  that  it  has  been  kept  in  use 
ever  since,  because  it  relieves  the 
batteries  completely  of  this  task. 
The  car  can  be  readily  unloaded 
using  its  batteries 'if  required.  At 
present  an  average  of  496  amp.-hr. 
is  used  per  shift  from  the  battery 
unit.  An  extra  half-hour  charge  of 
46  amp.-hr.  is  given  at  noon  from 
auxiliary  battery  leads,  running 
from  the  motor-generator  set  to 
the  crusher  hopper.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  haul  of  the  shuttle 
car  loaded  is  up  a  1  percent  grade 
and  that  round-trip  travel  amounts 
to  as  much  as  16  miles  in  a  shift, 
the  performance  of  the  battery  is 
satisfactory.  The  maximum  grade 
against  the  loaded  car  is  6  percent. 

The  charging  room  is  about  200 


UNDERGROUND  shuttle  cor  senridng  room  is  equipped  with  a  30-kw.  motor-generator 
set,  on  automotic  two-cor  charging  pemel.  and  o  tire-pump  compressor. 
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ft,  from  the  point  where  the  shuttle  seven  hours,  the  remainder  being  consisting  of  28  men  and  6  horses, 
car  dumps  at  the  crusher  hopper.  It  travel  time,  moving  and  .  mainte-  ^  From  the  performance  of  the  11 
has  a  concrete  floor  25x30  ft.  by  nance  of  equipment,  including  oil-  BU  loader  and  the  10-ton  shuttle 
8  in.  in  dimensions.  Here  on  one  ing,  greasing,  clean-up,  and  battery  car  at  the  Acme  mine,  we  have  con- 
side  are  installed  the  30-kw.  motor-  servicing.  eluded  that  when  suflScient  mine 

generator  set,  the  tire-pump  com-  The  average  operating  cycle  for  space  is  available,  the  extra  initial 
pressor,  and  the  gas-operated  bat-  the  1,000-ft.  haul  (an  average)  is  cost  of  these  large  units,  as  com- 
tery-water  still.  The  automatic  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  pared  with  smaller  ones,  is  more 
charger  will  handle  two  shuttle  The  total  mine  crew  that  is  nec-  than  offset  by  the  resulting  in¬ 
cars  if  required.  essary  to  mine  and  crush  350  tons  crease  in  production.  The  labor  re¬ 

production.  Since  operations  per  shift  on  the  average  is  7  men.  quired  and  the  number  of  trips 
have  become  stabilized,  the  daily  These  include:  3  drillers,  1  loader  made  would  be  the  same, 
average  production  is  350  tons  per  operator,  1  shuttle-car  operator,  1  P.  E.  Fischer  is  vice  president  in 
8-hour  shift,  with  423  tons  the  weighman  (clean-up),  and  1  crush-  charge  of  operations  of  the  Cer- 
maximum  handled  to  date.  Actual  er  operator.  To  load  this  produc-  tain-teed  Products  Corporation  and 
operating  time  per  shift  is  about  tion  by  hand  would  require  a  crew  W.  G.  Will  is  chief  engineer. 


Continued  Expansion  Expected  for  Lithium  Industry 


The  lithium  industry  is  small  in 
comparison  with  base-metal  indus¬ 
tries,  but  its  usefulness  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  atoms  instead  of  pounds, 
and  it  is  growing  rapidly.  In  1930 
about  2,000  tons  of  lithium  min¬ 
erals  and  concentrates  were  shipped 
to  consumers.  By  1944  the  annual 
shipments  of  lithium  minerals  and 
concentrates  reached  14,000  tons,  a 
sevenfold  increase  in  14  years. 
Ever-widening  uses  of  lithium 
metal,  lithium  alloys,  and  lithium 
compounds,  relying  on  abundantly 
large  deposits  in  this  country, 
promise  continuing  expansion  of 
this  comparatively  young  industry. 

Lithium  in  comparison  to  base 
metals  is  quite  economical  in  its 
commercial  or  industrial  uses.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  there  are  more  atoms 
in  a  given  weight  of  lithium  than 
in  any  other  metal,  and  only  minute 
quantities  of  lithium  are  required 
in  relation  to  other  materials  used. 

Many  Postwar  Uses 

The  rather  unique  position  of 
lithium  in  chemistry,  its  low  atomic 
weight  combined  with  a  great  di¬ 
versity  in  reactivity,  can  now  be 
commercially  exploited  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  large-scale'  facilities 
created  during  this  war  remove  the 
main  obstacle  encountered  before 
the  war;  a  stagnant  price  situation. 
Prices  have  already  been  cut  during 
the  war  and  further  anticipated 
price  reductions  are  expected  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  commercial  applications 
for  lithium  beyond  the  premium 
product  fields  to  standard  commodi¬ 
ties  and  products  made  in  bulk. 
Facilities  for  civilian  supplies  of 
the  metal,  compounds,  and  salts  are 
now  adequate  for  the  near  future. 
Considerable  progress  already  has 
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been  made  in  developing  uses  with 
postwar  implications,  though  some 
of  them  cannot  as  yet  be  discussed, 
for  military  reasons. 

Lithium  hydride  will  remain  an 
important  light-weight  carrier  for 
hydrogen,  not  only  confined  to  its 
present  use  in  air-sea  rescue  work. 

Development  of  new  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  having  special  properties  will 
expand  the  use  of  lithium  alloys. 
Lithium  hardens  and  toughens  lead, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  4ts 
strength. 

Lithium-treated  copper  castings 
have  optimum  physical  properties, 
particularly  high  electrical  conduc¬ 
tivity. 

Lithium  is  a  convenient  grain  re¬ 
finer  for  many  metals  and  alloys, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  and 
certain  copper  alloys.  Important 
developments  are  nearing  conclu¬ 
sion  concerning  the  industrial  ap¬ 
plication  of  lithium  in  cast  iron, 
carbon  steels,  and  stainless  steels. 

The  standard  Edison  storage  bat¬ 
tery  depends  on  lithium  salts  to 
stabilize  the  amperage.  These  bat¬ 
teries  are  used  in  factory  trucks 
and  similar  heavy-duty  equipment 
requiring  a  compact,  movable 
source  of  direct  current. 

One  of  the  most  promising  uses 
for  lithium  compounds  is  in  air 
conditioning,  particularly  to  control 
the  moisture  content  of  the  air.  As 
practically  no  lithium  salts  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  application,  upkeep 
cost  is  extremely  low. 

Proposed  uses  of  lithium  chloride 
and  lithium  bromide  in  air  condi¬ 
tioning  range  from  industrial  ax>- 
plications  such  as  blast  furnaces, 
textile  weaving,  and  photographic 
film  manufacture  to  comfort  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  in  homes,  offices, 
and  theaters.  Special  applications 
are  proposed  for  art  galleries,  stor- 
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age  rooms,  and  holds  in  ships, 
where  moisture  must  be  controlled 
to  'Prevent  discoloration,  mildew, 
etc.  Use  of  lithium  salts  to  main¬ 
tain  moisture  content  at  predeter¬ 
mined  levels  in  food  storage  and 
refrigerated  display  cabinets  also 
is  feasible. 

Successful  application  of  lithium 
compounds  to  lubricants  and  greases 
developed  during  the  war  suggests 
its  use  in  industrial  soaps  to  im¬ 
prove  their  detergent  or  cleansing 
power  under  adverse  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure. 

With  expanding  uses  for  helium 
gas,  such  as  in  welding  magnesium, 
demand  for  lithium  to  remove  final 
traces  of  nitrogen  from  helium 
should  increase.  Large  postwar 
manufacture  of  electronic  tubes 
will  mean  that  more  lithium  is 
needed,  as  a  “getter”  to  remove 
traces  of  gases  in  vacuum  tubes. 

Additional  use  of  lithium  com¬ 
pounds  in  glass  making  is  likely. 
Lithium  carbonate  is  now  used  to 
increase  strength  and  weather  re¬ 
sistance  of  some  types  of  glass.  In 
other  ceramics,  lithium  compounds 
are  used  to  prevent  “crazing,”  the 
surface  cracking  which  sometimes 
occurs  during  cooling.  Lithium 
compounds  also  are  used  to  increase 
the  fluidity  of  molten  glass  and  to 
lower  its  melting  temperature. 

Lower  Prices  Expected 

Lithium  now  costs  $12.50  a 
pound,  on  government  orders  and 
commercially  in  quantities  of  10,- 
000  i)Ounds  and  up.  In  smaller 
commercial  quantities  it  still  sells 
at  its'  prewar  range  of  $15  to  $20 
per  pound.  There  is  a  prospect  that 
postwar  production  will  be  large 
enough  to  justify  price  reduction 
to  as  low  as  $5  per  pound. 

it 


Zinc— Reduced  War  Demands  and 
Tariff  Issue  Obscure  Outlook 

H.  H.  WANDERS,  Market  Editor 


Import  Duty  on  Zinc 


That  the  domestic  zinc  producer  gets  excited  when  the  subject  of 
import  duties  is  under  discussion  is  understandable  when  the  following 
rates  are  examined  and  digested.  The  table  was  prepared  by  the 
American  Zinc  Institute  and  presented  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill  for 
extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Reduced  by 
Mexican 

Reduced  by  Agreement 
Canadian  (effective 
Agreement  Jan.  30, 1943,  New  Bill 
Tariff  Act  (effective  and  in  effect  Authorizcf 
_ of  1930  Jan.  1,1939)  Jan.  1,1945)  Reductions  to 

Zinc-bearing  Ores . 1.50c  lb.  1.20c  lb.  0.75c  lb.  0.60c  lb. 

Slab  Zinc  and  Zinc  Dust .  1.75c  lb.  1.40c  lb.  0.87 'Ac  lb.  0.70c  lb. 

Zinc  Sheets  . . 2.00c  lb.  2.00c  lb.  1.00c  lb.  1.00c  lb. 

(Severe  tariff  cuts  have  also  affected  zinc  oxide,  zinc  sulphate,  and  cadmium) 


What  position  in  the  field  of  ma¬ 
jor  non-ferrous  metals  will  zinc  oc¬ 
cupy  when  the  heavy  war  demands 
subside  and  competition  for  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  restored  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place?  A  producer  most  likely 
would  reply  that  “It  all  depends,” 
because  a  comprehensive  answer  to 
that  harmless-looking  question 
would  be  a  time-consuming  under¬ 
taking.  Zinc  is  a  vitally  important 
metal  and  will  give  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  for  the  long  pull. 
But  the  immediate  outlook  for 
maintaining  profitable  operations  is 
what  the  producer  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  about. 

Elaborating  on  “It  all  depends,” 
the  producer  would  list  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  over  which  he  can 
exercise  little  or  no  control: 

1.  What  about  the  import  tariff? 

2.  Will  subsidy  payments  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  for  how  long? 

3.  Requirements  for  the  one- 
front  war? 

4.  Time  factor  in  reconversion? 

5.  Probable  level  of  consumption 
after  war  demands  have  been  satis¬ 
fied? 

Problem  number  one  is  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  the  import  duty  on  zinc. 
The  tariff  bothered  no  one  in  the 
war  period  because  our  zinc  re¬ 
quirements  were  so  large  that 
heavy  importations  were  necessary 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  one  big  customer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Prices  were  fixed;  subsidies 
were  paid  to  stimulate  production 
at  home;  and  when  it  came  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  through  im¬ 
ports  of  zinc  concentrates  and  slab 
zinc,  the  existing  import  duties 
were  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  care  of  the  imports, 
and  foreign  zinc  consumed  under 
the  war  program  was  moved  to  the 
fabricators’  plants  on  the  same 
price  basis  as  that  which  obtained 
for  the  domestic  product.  Atten¬ 
tion  centered  in  distribution,  and 
so  abnormal  were  the  demands  for 
zinc  that  the  War  Production  Board 
had  to  resort  to  allocation  to  chan¬ 
nel  the  metal  into  those  essential 
uses  that  had  first  call  on  it. 


But  the  question  of  a  possible 
downward  revision  of  the  import 
duty  has  been  raised  to  disturb 
producers  just  as  the  sales  divi¬ 
sions  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
the  complexities  of  reconversion. 
The  zinc  industry,  being  realistic, 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  view  en¬ 
tertained  by  business  meddlers 
that  abnormal  war  consumption 
can  be  maintained  after  normal 
conditions  again  prevail.  Reconver¬ 
sion  will  be  time-consuming,  and 
various  adjustments  will  have  to 
be  made  to  balance  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Peacetime  markets  for  com¬ 
modities  will  behave  much  as  in 
prewar  days. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  zinc  prices 
outside  of  the  United  States  have 
been  consistently  lower  than  in  this 
market,  producers  fear  that  selling 
pressure,  when  it  occurs,  is  most 
likely  to  make  its  appearance 
through  offerings  here  of  foreign 
zinc.  That  consumers  must  have 
entertained  some  doubt  over  the 
stability  of  the  price  structure  in 
zinc  for  the  transition  period  was 
apparent  in  the  contraction  in  busi¬ 
ness  that  occurred  as  soon  as  the 
first  important  cutbacks  in  ammu¬ 
nition  and  shipbuilding  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  April.  Consumers  be¬ 
gan  to  cut  down  their  inventories 
immediately  and  reduce  purchases 
to  meet  the  altered  conditions. 

The  threat  of  foreign  metal 
would  not  be  so  disturbing  if  nor¬ 


mal  consumption  of  zinc  could  be 
restored  swiftly  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where.  As  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  foreign  market,  producers  point 
to  the  prevailing  quotation  of  5.15c 
per  pound  for  zinc  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  This  compares  with  8.25c 
for  Prime  Western,  St.  Louis  basis. 
Even  at  the  tariff  rate  fixed  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  Canada  in  1939,  which  sel 
the  duty  at  1.4c  per  pound,  it  takes 
little  figuring  to  prove  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  selling  basis  for  slab  zinc 
is  vulnerable.  The  duty  on  slab 
zinc  in  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1945,  estab¬ 
lished  under  an  agreement  with 
Mexico,  was  0.876c  per  pound.  This 
rate,  which  became  effective  on  Jan. 
30,  1943,  was  first  presented  as  a 
temporary  measure  that  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  only  until  the  present 
emergency  ends. 

Subsidy  Payments 

Payment  of  subsidies  to  high- 
cost  producers  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  war  program  was 
viewed  as  necessary.  It  resulted  in 
an  increased  output  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  price  ceiling  imposed 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  However,  a  clear-cut  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  tapering 
off  subsidized  production  has  not 
been  formulated.  When  the  time 
arrives  that  production  exceeds 
consumption,  'something  will  have 
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to  be  done  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
industry.  Uneconomic  production 
should  make  way  for  zinc  that  can 
be  produced  “at  the  market.”  Of 
course,  the  Government  can  stock¬ 
pile  high-cost  zinc,  or  any  other 
material,  but  hardly  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period.  Should  the  price 
fall,  adjustments  in  the  buying  and 
selling  agreements  on  over-quota 
production  will  have  to  be  made 
promptly.  When  it  comes  to  subsi¬ 
dized  or  “duty-free”  foreign  con¬ 
centrate,  now  acceptable  on  war 
contracts,  domestic  producers  will 
insist  that  metal  produced  from 
such  ore  either  be  treated  in  bond 
or  insulated  from  the  domestic 
market  by  stockpiling,  unless  the 
duty  is  reflected  in  the  price.  In 
other  words,  in  returning  to  a 
peace-time  market  the  industry 
wants  to  get  back  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to*  conducting  its  affairs  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  A  mixed  war- 
and-peace  market  is  hard  on  all 
concerned. 

Producers  of  war  materials  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  preliminary  estimates 
on  one-front  war  requirements  may 
prove  extravagant.  By  locking  up 
materials  that  could  be  released  for 
civilian  consumption  the  reconver¬ 
sion  job  might  take  longer  than 
necessary.  But  with  a  war  to  be 
won,  this  phase  of  the  supply- 
demand  problem  in  zinc  must  be 
endured. 

That  the  time  factor  in  recon¬ 
version  is  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  zinc  industry  hardly 
needs  restating.  Basic  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  healthy  when  general  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  moves  along  at  a 
good  rate.  Zinc  producers,  on  the 
whole,  are  prepared  for  a  cutback 
in  requirements  once  the  war  de¬ 
mands  taper  off.  A  study,  like  the 
one  mentioned  recently  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  a  spokesman  for  the  CIO, 
that  forecasts  a  market  for  1,160,- 
000  tons  of  zinc  annually  in  this 
country  under  an  ecpnomy  of  “full 
production  and  full  employment,” 
is  dismissed  in  market  circles  as 
unrealistic.  Whether  consumption 
of  zinc  attains  this  level  at  some 
future  date  is  not  an  important 
question  in  1945.  Under  present 
uncertain  conditions  zinc  producers 
are  satisfied  to  go  along  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

Apparent  consumption  of  slab 
zinc  in  the  United  States  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  has  fluctuated  between  a 
low  of  218,617  tons  in  1932  and  as 
high  of  887,688  tons  in  1943.  In 
the  16-year  period  (1929  to,  1944) 
shipments  to  consumers  averaged 
068,177  tons  a  year. 


Slab  Zinc  Since  1929 

(American  2Snc  Institute) 


Production 

Total 

Shipmentt 

St€tck 
at  End 

1929 . 

.  631,601 

602,601 

75,430 

1930 . 

.  504,463 

436,275 

143,618 

1931 . 

.  300,738 

314,514 

129,842 

1932 . 

.  213,531 

218,517 

124,856 

1933 . 

.  324,705 

344,001 

105,560 

1934 . 

.  366,933 

352,663 

119,830 

1935 . 

.  431,499 

465,746 

83,758 

1936 . 

.  523,166 

561,969 

44,955 

1937 . 

.  589,619 

569,241 

65,333 

1938 . 

.  456,990 

395,554 

126,769 

1939 . 

.  538,198 

598,972 

65,995 

1940 . 

.  706,100 

762,780 

17,582 

1941 . 

.  863,955 

857,471 

24,066 

1942 . 

. .  929,770 

885,568 

68,268 

1943 . 

.  971,873  . 

887,638 

173,510 

1944 . 

.  901,332 

837,322 

237,520 

1945: 

' 

January  . 

.  70,492 

92,453 

215,559 

February  . 

.  64,723 

82,855 

197,427 

March  . 

. . .  71,739 

94,494 

174,672 

April  . 

. .  68,223 

74,356 

168,539 

Note:  Commencing  with  1940,  production  from  foreign  ores  is  included.  The 
figures  refiect  total  output  of  slab  zinc,  all  grades,  as  reported  by  producers 
represented  in  the  membership  of^the  Institiim.-'^ 

af.,  .  „  .  t't*  .  . 

As  war  demands  subside^  ihte]resi>,  American  vll^  ^d  .B|e#  institute 
naturally  shifts  to  the  iraportaht show  that  j^34,36l‘  ‘ tons'  of  gal- 
peace-time  outlets  for  zinc.  A  com- ‘Vj^Vaniz^^heets  were  produced  in  the 
parison  of  estimated  manufacture '*:<jfifst  qi^rter  of  1945,  against  303,- 
of  slab  zinc  for  the  years  1939^  ai5dC^,f3|tf4Ml^dn#;  m  the*  saim- period  last 
1944,  the  first-naihed  being,  a  year ''  yeSr.' ^ 

of  above-average  consumption,  and'  lb  spito'of  prospects  for  increased 
the  latter  a  year  of  high  Consump-'  confpetition  with  the  light  metals 
tion  for  the  war  machine,  follows,  in  the'  die .  casting  industry,  zinc 


the  figures  in. tons: 


pro'duce^A  feel  reasonably  certain 


(a)  1939  (b)  1944  that  tliefr  pfoduct  will  do  even  bet- 

Galvanizing  _  276,000  312,176  ter  than  in  the  past  in  this  grow- 

Brass  products..  176,000  366,666  ing  market.  In  1941,  before  limita- 

Rolled  zinc .  62,000  76,706  tion  orders  restricted  the  use  of 

Die  castings _  84,000  84,116  in  die  casting,  some  125,000 

Other  purposes..  30,000  29,605  tons  were  consumed  in  this  field. 

_ r*  Rolled  zinc  is  used  in  the  con- 

Totals  .  626,000  868,266  stfuetion  of  dry  cells,  fruit-jar 

(a)  American  Bureau  ol  Mital  StaUs-  tops,  boiler  plate,  engravings  lor 
ticB.  (b)  Bureau  of  Mines  (preliminary  printers,  and  miscellaneous  items, 
•stimato),  bSttery  program  was  huge  un- 

A  cutback  in  brass  production  is  der  ,.  w^r  conditions,  even  though 
accepted  as  inevitable.  A  list  of  civilians  might  have  experienced 
peace-time  products  in  which  brass'  difficulty  in  obtaining  non-essential 
plays  a  part  would  fill  a  book,  butvf  t3fpds.  Whether  rolled  zinc  opera- 
it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the"^^  tiehs  expand  further  is  uncertain, 
war  demands  have  been  extraordi- ^!<«'"Zinc  oxide  was  produced  in  the 
nary.  Producers  know  that  fha  tyijvar  years  at  the  highest  level  in 
Army  asks  for  material  in  tremen-"'  history.  American  process  oxide  is 
dous  volume  to  meet  ^  em'ergen-  derived  chiefly  from  ore  and  does 
cies.  War  orders  should  not  be  not  disturb  the  slab  zinc  statistics, 
confused  with  actual  consumption.  French  process  oxide,  preferred  by 
Galvanizing  is  expected  to,.ifiove  the  British  for  use  in  smoke 
ahead :  somewhat  as  soon  as-  steel  screens,  consumed  close  to  22,000 
is  released  in*  larger  tonnages  for  tons  of  slab  zinc  in  1944,  against 
this  purpose:  ••  Increased  construe-  8,000  tons  in  1942. 


tion  and  repairs  ^ould, offset  a  de¬ 
clining  rate  of  activity  in  ship- 


•  The  transition  period  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  complex  that  all  factors 


building  and  other  war  and  near-  not  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
war  requirements.  An  improved  de-  immediate  task  of  maintaining  a 
mand  for  galvanized  products  has  healthy  zinc  industry  should  be 
taken  place  over  the  last  six  locked  up  and  put  away  for  sober 
months.  Figures  released  by  the  consideration  on  some  future  date. 
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How  Basic  Magnesium 
Improved  Its  Pelletizing 

FRED  D.  GIBSON/  Superintendent  of  Prepcffation,  Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.,  Henderson,  Nev. 


Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.,  began  life  as  a  high-cost  producer,  hut  by  the 
time  the  accumulated  stockpile  of  magnesium  had  forced  the  government 
to  close  the  plant  in  December,  19^^,  operating  costs  had  been  brought 
down  to  a  competitive  level.  Among  the  most  effective  cost-cutting  im¬ 
provements  were'  the  changes  made  in  preparation  and  handling  of  raw 
material  that  are  described  here  by  Mr.  Gibson.  A  complete  description  of 
earlier  practices  at  BMI  will  he  found  in  E.&M.J.  for  October,  19 US. 


TIME  AND  MANPOWER  w«r«  sdrcd  by  th«M  catting  btllt.  Rlunitd  raw  mottilali  wtra 
pewtd  out  on  btllt;  thtn,  iutt  btfor#  nils  ttt  Into  etmtnt  bolt  ran  ortr  roDtr.  brekt  matt 
into  p^ltlt  tnltoblt  for  cblorinotor  ittd.  Mtthod  alto  tllmlnatod  onpontivt  utt  of  poot 
la  ptUtlt  for  porotity. 


Anhydrous  MgCl^  was  produced  at 
Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.,  by  reaction 
between  magnesia,  MgClj  solution, 
coke,  and  potassium  salts  (all  suit¬ 
ably  mixed  in  pellet  form),  and 
chlorine  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
over  850  deg.  C.  The  chlorinators 
in  which  the  reaction  took  place 
were  heated  by  carbon  electrodes, 
The  molten  MgClj,  collected  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  chlorinators,  was 
tapped  regularly  and  sent  directly 
to  electrolyrtic  cells.  Efficient  chlo¬ 
rination  in  the  Basic  Magnesium 
process  depends  on  certain  definite 
physical  characteristics  in  the  pel¬ 
letized  chlorinator  feed;  namely, 
high  porosity  plus  high  resistance 
to  crushing.  The  physical  strength 
of  the  pellet  is  derived  from  the 
oxychloride  cement  formed  from 
magnesium  oxide  and  magnesium 
chloride  solution;  its  porosity 
originally  resulted  from  coking  the 
peat  which  had  served  also  as  an 
absorbent  for  magnesium  chloride 
solution  in  the  initial  steps  of  the 
pellet  manufacture. 

English  Used  Peat 

English  practice  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials  for  chlorina¬ 
tion  required  the  use  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  pound  of  peat  moss  per 
pound  of  metal  produced.  Later  in 
the  process  the  company  heat- 
treated  the  pellets  in  rotary  kilns 
at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  coke  the  peat  fibers.  The  result 
of  this  coking  action  was  a  mate¬ 
rial  containing  approximately  50 
percent  voids. 

Because  of  the  chlorination  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  prewar  British  plant, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of 
relatively  large  amounts  of  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride  solution  because  it 
was  a  scavenger  product  recovered 
from  the  wash  towers  treating 
chlorinator  exit  gases.  The  com¬ 
pany  was,  therefore,  using  appre¬ 
ciable  amounts  of  magnesium 
chloride;,  in  excess  of  that  required 
to  give  maximum  physical  strength 
to  the  finished  pellet.  The  necessity 
of  using  large  amounts  of  solution 
in  turn  required  the  consumption 
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tendency  of  the  material  to  adhere 
to  any  surface  it  may  contact.  The 
mix  will  set  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
into  an  extremely  hard,  tough  ce¬ 
ment;  therefore,  a  machine  not 
easily  washed  cannot  be  used  in 
mixing  the  calcine  and  magnesium 
chloride  solution. 


DRAG  CONVEYORS  carry  pellets  from  costing  belts  to  any  of  eight  bunkers  from  which 
rotory  MIm  at  left  ore  fed.  Use  of  peatless  pellets  doubled  capocity  of  Idlns. 


of  a  large  amount  of  peat  as  an 
absorbent. 

Peat  moss  was  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Las  Vegas  plant  of 
B.  M.  I.,  the  nearest  deposits  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirement  both  as  to 
grade  and  quantity  being  in  British 
Columbia.  At  the  British  Columbia 
plant  peat  moss  was  compressed 
into  100-lb.  bales  and  shipped  by 
railroad  to  Las  Vegas. 

Peat  Caused  Trouble 

The  problem  of  handling,  stor¬ 
ing,  and  reclaiming  peat  moss  at 
the  Las  Vegas  plant  was  a  major 
one.  The  material  is  inflammable 
and  the  climate  at  Las  Vegas  is 
such  as  to  require  constant  sur¬ 
veillance  to  prevent  fires.  Peat  moss 
was  also  extremely  awkward  and 
expensive  to  handle  through  the 
necessary  breaking,  shredding,  and 
transporting  steps  before  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  finally  incorporated  into 
the  dry-mixed  feed. 

The  Las  Vegas  plant  began  by 
following  British  practice  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible,  but  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  plant-size  investigations 
were  begun  to  simplify  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Because  peat  was  one  of  the 
principle  items  of  expense  at  the 
Las  Vegas  plant  and  ite  transporta¬ 
tion  from  British  Columbia  was  an 
appreciable  load  on  the  country’s 
already  overloaded  railroad  sys¬ 
tem,  every  effort  was  made  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quantity  of  peat  required. 

In  a  few  months,  a  cut  of  about 


50  percent  had  been  made  in  the 
quantity  needed.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirement,  using  standard  British 
practice,  was  the  amount  necessary 
to  produce  a  pellet  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  crushing  in  the 
chlorinator  under  the  load  of  the 
bed  and  sufficiently  porous  to  per¬ 
mit  maximum  chlorination  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Simultaneously  with  this  inves¬ 
tigation  certain  experiments  were 
made  on  using  a  material  contain¬ 
ing  no  peat  at  all.  The  principal 
difficulty  encountered  in  mixing 
calcined  magnesium  oxide  with 
magnesium  chloride  solution  is  a 


A  Peatless  Pellet 

During  the  early  investigations, 
conventional  plaster  and  cement 
mixers  were  used  for  relatively 
small  batches  of  material.  This 
work  was  continued  until  it  was 
demonstrated  that  a  satisfactory 
product  resulted  if  the  slurry  were 
cast  into  sufficiently  large  blocks, 
which  brought  about  a  honeycomb 
structure  as  a  result  of  gas  expan¬ 
sion  from  the  heat  generated  in 
chemical  reaction. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  was  ma^factured,  being  cast 
into  blocks  about  20x20  in.  by  5  ft. 
in  size.  This  particular  size  of 
block  was  made  to  permit  heat- 
treatment  on  the  standard  tunnel 
kiln  cars  then  in  use  in  the  tunnel 
kiln  section  of  the  plant. 

After  heat-treatment,  these 
blocks  were  broken  in  a  standard 
jaw  crusher  to  a  maximum  size  of 
approximately  2V^  in.  Chlorinator 
tests  on  this  feed  were  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  justify  further  in¬ 
vestigation. 

In  the  next  step,  the  slurry,  still 
mixed  in  cement  mixers,  was 
poured  on  to  a  cement  slab.  The 
method  proved  satisfactory  so  long 
as  the  material  was  poured  in  suf¬ 
ficient  depth  to  take  advantage  of 
the  evolution  of  heat  from  the 
chemical  reaction.  This  particular 
step  demonstrated  that  the  mate- 


HIGH-CAPACITY  hoppers  were  developed  to  carry  pellets  to  chlorlnotors.  The  two  shown 
hold  16.000  lb.;  they  reploce  16  smoRer  hoppers  used  formerly  for  on  egnol  weight  of 
food.  Number  of  handling  operations  was  thus  reduced,  and  troffic  problem  simplified. 
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rial  could  be  poured  to  a  minimum 
depth  of  only  4  or  5  in.  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  porosity  . 

In  the  next  step,  the  slurry  was 
poured  onto  a  moving  rubber  belt 
conveyor.  It  was  held  in  the  mixer 
until  it  was  on  the  verge  of  setting 
up;  then  the  slurry  was  discharged 
to  the  moving  belt.  The  motion  in 
passing  over  the  troughing  rolls 
freed  the  material  from  the  belt. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investiga- 
*  tion  it  became  evident  that  a  prac¬ 
tice  similar  to  that  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda  phosphate  plant  could  be 
employed  for  casting  the  slurry, 
and  after  some  testwork,  similar 
equipment  was  installed. 

Pelletizing  Equipment 

Equipment  included  four  Pratt 
fertilizer  mixers  and  two  endless 
48-in.  rubber-covered*c  o  n  v  e  y  o  r 
belts  about  225  ft.  in  length,  to¬ 
gether  with  necessary  storage  bins, 
feed  delivery  system,  and  kiln  feed 
distribution  system.  The  final  in¬ 
stallation  included  two  sections  of 
pellet-casting  equipment,  each  sec¬ 
tion  consisting  of  two  slurry  mix¬ 
ers,  one  48-in.  conveyor,  and  one 
pellet  feed  distributing  drag  con¬ 
veyor.  The  new  installation  also 
included  a  Fuller-Kinyon  airveying 
system  for  taking  the  dry  mixed 
feed  from  the  proportioning  build¬ 
ing  to  the  bins  above  the  mixers. 
The  technical  procedure  follows: 

In  the  proportioning  building 
the  desired  mixture  of  magnesium 
oxide,  coal,  salt,  and  potassium  is 
made  and  delivered  to  the  feed 
hopper  above  the  7-in.  Fuller-  - 
Kinyon  pump  by  means  of  a  screw 
conveyor.  The  pump  sends  the  feed 
to  a  275-ton  dry-feed  bin  400  ft. 
away.  Lift  is  90  ft.  The  storage  bin 
has  one  delivery  point  to  each  of 
the  four  Pratt  mixers  through  a 
rotary  valve  into  a  weigh  hopper, 
and  from  the  weigh  hopper  to  the 
mixer  by  gravity.  The  magnesium 
chloride  solution  is  pumped  from 
the  storage  tanks  to  a  surge  tank 
above  the  Pratt  mixers.  From  the 
surge  tank  the  solution  is  drawn 
off  through  automatic-control  ap¬ 
paratus  to  a  measuring  tank,  from 
which  it  is  discharged  to  the  Pratt.; 
mixers.  ‘ 

Mixing  is  a  batch  process  cpn- 
sisting  of  approximately  5,000’  lb. 
of  the  dry  feed  with  sufficient  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride  solution  to  give 
the  desired  slurry.  A  batch  is 
mixed  from  three  to  ten  minutes. 
Time  of  mixing  is  dependent  on  a 
number  of  factors,  including 
strength  of  solution,  temperature 

K 


of  solution,  and  re-activity  of  the 
oxide. 

A  batch  is  dumped  to  the  moving 
conveyor  when  setting  has  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  point  where  the  slurry 
becomes  viscous.  The  conveyor  belt 
travels  about  50  ft.  per  minute.  A 
5,000-lb.  batch  of  slurry  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  ribbon  of  material  on  the 
belt  approximately  40  ft.  long  with 
a  depth  in  the  trough  of  about  6 
in.  The  material  continues  to  set 
and  becomes  solid  in  from  two  to 
five  minutes  after  dumping.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  setting,  period  there  is 
a  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 
When  the  mixer  is  empty  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  is  stopped  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  allowed  to  stand  until  in  the 
opinion  of  the  operator  the  cake 
will  be  broken  to  the  desired  size 
as  the  conveyor  passes  over  a 
straight  roller. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  for 
maximum  production,  that  the 
standing  time  on  the  belt  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  mixing  time.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  if  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  finely  ground  smut 
were  added  to  the  mixer  shortly 
before  mixing  was  completed,  the 
rate  of  setting  was  considerably 
hastened.  The  smut  is  a  waste  resi¬ 
due  removed  periodically  from  the 
electrolysis  cells.  The  increased 
rate  of  setting  produced  higher 
temperatures  in  the  slurry  on  the 
belt,  which  together  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  gases  liberated  in  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  smut,  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  porosity  and  to  cause  break¬ 
age  into  a  more  desirable  size  for 
kiln  feed. 

The  material  falls  about  12  ft. 
from  the  discharge  end  of  the  belt 
to  a  drag  conveyor,  which  passes 
over  eight  open  bunkers,  into  any 
combination  of  which  the  feed  may 
be  diverted. 

From  the  bunkers  variable-speed 
pan  conveyors  carry  the  feed  to 
belt  conveyors,  bypassing  an  origi¬ 
nal  installation  of  preheaters  not 
required  for  the  peatless  pellets, 
and  delivering  to  the  feed  end  of 
6-ft.  6-in.  by  100-ft.  oil-fired  rotary 
kilns,  which  discharge  to  5x43-ft. 
rotary  coolers.  A  temperature  of 
approximately  350  deg.  C.  is  main- 
/'tained  at  the  feed  end  of  the  kiln 
Vand  700  deg.  C.  at  the  discharge 
.  end. 

’  •  The  capacity  of  a  rotary  kiln  on 
peatless  pellets  is  about  250  tons 
per  24  hours.  The  rotary-kiln  sec¬ 
tion  contains  four  identical  units, 
each  consisting  of  two  feed  bunk¬ 
ers,  one  Kennedy-Van  Saun  rotary 
kiln,  one  Kennedy-Van  Saun  rotary 
cooler,  and  the  respective  recircu¬ 


lation  gas  equipment,  exhaust  fans, 
and  wash  towers. 

The  coke  pellets  are  delivered 
from  the  cooler  by  conventional 
belt  conveyors  to  a  bank  of  80-ton 
storage  bins. 

Transport  Improved 

The  original  method  of  trans¬ 
porting  finished  pellets  from  the 
preparation  plant  to  the  chlorina¬ 
tion  units  proved  to  be  very  ineffi¬ 
cient.  The  material  was  loaded  into 
1,000-lb.  cubicles  and  placed  on 
small  individual  trailers,  which 
were  moved  in  trains  of  eight  by 
small  tractors. 

Chlorination  practice  required 
charging  1,000-lb.  at  approximately 
60-min.  intervals.  A  chlorination 
^unit  contains  eight  chlorinators ; 
therefore  a  pellet  train  delivered  a 
complete  one-hour  charge  for  each 
chlorinator  to  the  crane  bay  of  the 
unit.  The  1,000-lb.  cubicles  were 
raised,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  crane 
and  dumped  into  the  respective 
chlorinator.  The  traffic  problem  in- 
V'dved  in  delivering  feed  to  the  ten 
cnlorination  units  containing  80 
chlorinators  was  a  major  one. 

Development  of  peatless  pellets 
permitted  the  use  of  an  entirely 
new  method  for  transporting  the 
prepared  feed  to  the  chlorinator 
units.  Twelve  8,000-lb.  hoppers  were 
fabricated  for  pellet  containers,  and 
dual  tired  trailers  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  hoppers  were  built. 
The  original  crane  installation  was 
used  to  raise  one  8,000-lb.  hopper 
containing  sufficient  feed  for  a  com¬ 
plete  chlorination  unit  hourly 
charge.  Use  of  these  hoppers  made 
it  possible  to  cut  the  time  of  charg¬ 
ing  a  chlorinator  unit  from  about 
35  minutes  to  10.  These  six  2-hop¬ 
per  trailers  eliminated  300  cubicles, 
with  trailers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  traction  units,  which  cut 
maintenance  costs  appreciably  and 
resulted  in  a  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  operation. 

The  equipment  installed  for 
manufacturing  peatless  pellets 
proved  satisfactory  in  operation. 
Capacity  of  the  rotary  kilns  was 
more  than  doubled,  which  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  for  the  tunnel  kiln 
section  consisting  of  six  twin-tunnel 
kilns,  together  with  all  of  the 
auxiliary  equipment  made  up  of  va¬ 
rious  mixers,  extruders,  conveyors 
and  crushers.  This  simplified  op¬ 
eration,  as  the  result  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  peat  made  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  operating  personnel  in 
the  preparation  plant  by  about  80 
percent. 
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Concentrate  Shipping  Costs 
Reduced  by  Rotary  Dryer 

W.  H.  FREIUDENBERGf  Superintendent,  Central  Mill.  Eagle-Picher  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Cardin,  Okla. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTION  in  ship¬ 
ping  costs  of  zinc  concentrates  was 
made  possible  by  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  drying  plant  at  the  Central 
Mill  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  near  Cardin,  Okla. 
Formerly  the  wet  concentrates  set¬ 
tled  out  in  a  mushy  mass  while 
en  route  to  tlie  smelter,  because  of 
the  vibration  of  the  freight  cars. 
This  handling  difficulty  also  was 
obviated. 

Heat  is  supplied  by  natural  gas, 
which  enters  the  refractory-lined 
combustion  chamber  after  having 
passed  through  a  gas  meter  and  a 
pressure  regulator.  The  burner  pro¬ 
duces  a  temperature  of  2,300  deg. 
F.  Hot  air  passes  from  the  sta¬ 


tionary  furnace  into  the  rotary 
dryer  through  a  cast-iron  machined 
sealing  ring  where  wet  concen¬ 
trates  from  a  feed  hopper  also  are 
introduced.  The  heated  air  and  the 
concentrates  are  agitated  as  they 
pass  through  the  dryer  by  baffies 
built  into  the  shell. 

Fine  Dust  Is  Recovered 

Dried  concentrates  are  discharged 
through  a  stationary  head  into  a 
bucket  elevator  and  thence  into  the 
concentrate  storage  bin.  Hot  gases 
containing  a  small  amount  of  dust 
are  drawn  from  the  dryer  through 
a  7-ft.  Cyclone  collector.  The  heavier 
dust  concentrates,  which  contain  a 


large  percentage  of  coarse  particles, 
are  trapped  in  the  Cyclone  and  are 
removed  by  centrifugal  force  and 
spouted  to  the  bucket  elevator. 

The  partially  cleaned  gases  then 
pass  through  a  Roto-Clone  exhaust¬ 
er  and  separator.  Its  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  is  the  ingenious  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  sprays  which  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  dynamic 
forces  to  the  collector  of  the  light¬ 
est  and  finest  dust  particles.  The 
sprays  maintain  a  fine  film  of  water 
on  all  collecting  surfaces  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  medium  to  trap  the  impinged 
dust  particles  and  deliver  the  col¬ 
lected  dust  in  the  form  of  a  sludge, 
which  is  flumed  back  to  the  flota¬ 
tion  zinc  circuit. 


ZINC  FLOTATION 
CONCENTRATES 
FROM  DORRCO 
FILTERS - 


I  CLEAN  AIR  (ja 
i  DISCHARGE  Y 


FINES  AND 
GASES 


CONCENTRATES—' 
GOING  TO  DRYER 


\  ^DRIEO  CONCENTRATES 


NATURAL  GAS - 

SUPPLY 


DRIED  CONCENTRATES 
TO  ELEVATOR  • 


'  fine  concentrates  return 


SLUDGE  RETURNED 
TO  ZINC  CIRCUIT 


CONCEm^TE  DRYING  EQUIPMENT 

Centred  Milt  Eagle-Picher  Mining  &  Smelting  Co. 

1.  Concentrate  belt  conveyor. 

8.  Gas  meter. 

2.  Belt  plow. 

9.  Gas  pressure  regulator. 

3.  Belt  feeder,  24-in. 

10.  Ray  gas  burner. 

4.  Ruggles-Coles  rotary  dryer. 

11.  Refractory  lined  combustion  chamber,  8x9-ft. 

Class  “XH,”  5-ft.  dia.;  35  ft  long. 

12.  Millivoltmeter  p}nrometer. 

5.  Dry  concentrate  elevator,  14-in. 

13.  Ruggles-Coles  dust  collector,  7-ft.  dia. 

6.  Zinc  flotation  concentrate  bin,  100-ton. 

7.  Belt  feeder  to  railroad  car. 

14.  Roto-Clone  exhauster  and  dust  separator. 
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Iron  Ore  Discoveries  Give 
Labrador  New  Importance 


Reports  of  the  discovery  of  impor¬ 
tant  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  central 
Labrador  and  the  adjacent  region 
to  the  west  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  industry  to  that  part  of 
North  America.  Labrador,  the 
reader  will  recall,  although  within 
the  continental  limits,  is  not  part 
of  Canada  but  instead  belongs  to 
Newfoundland. 

Prospecting  in  the  regions  in 
which  these  deposits  occur  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  Hollinger  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  Hollinger  mine  at  Tim¬ 
mins,  Ont.,  with  head  offices  in 
Montreal.  The  Hollinger  company 
has  this  exclusive  right  through 
two  subsidiary  companies,  one  of 
which  is  the  Labrador  Mining  and 
Exploration  Company.  J.  R.  Tim¬ 
mins  is  president  of  the  Labrador 
company  and  John  Knox  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

New  Deposits  Described 

The  new  iron  ore  region  and  the 
deposits  were  described  for  the 
first  time  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Retty,  chief 
geologist  for  the  Labrador  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 
Dr.  Retty’s  talk,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  slides,  is  summarized 
in  the  following: 

Labrador  Mining  and  Explora¬ 
tion  Company,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Newfoundland  Govern¬ 
ment,  holds  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  sq.  mi.,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  western  portion  of  New- 
foundland-Labrador  and  includes 
the  upper  basins  of  the  Hamilton 
and  Naskaupi  rivers.  The  other 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger,  the  Hol¬ 
linger  North  Shore  Exploration 
Company  Limited,  has  licensed 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  an 
area  of  approximately  3,900  sq.  mi. 
lying  directly  north  of  the  New¬ 
foundland-controlled  area  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  George,  Whale 
and  Swampy  Bay  rivers. 

Except  in  1940  and  1941,  field 
work  has  been  done  in  the  New¬ 
foundland  area  since  1936,  and  in 
the  Quebec  area  since  1939.  The 
Hollinger  company  assumed  the 
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management  of  this  work  in  1942. 

The  field  base  is  at  Hollinger 
Lake,  about  300  miles  north  of  the 
tide-water  base  at  Seven  Islands 
(Sept  lies).  Air  transportation  is 
used  exclusively  to  service  the  op¬ 
eration. 

So  far  as  known,  the  rocks  of  the 
region  are  of  Pre-Cambrian  age. 
There  is  a  series  of  ancient 
gneisses  intruded  by  anorthosite, 
anorthositic  gabbro  and  granite. 
This  series  is  of  the  Grenville  type 
and  may  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  Grenville  series  of  other  parts 
of  the  Canadian  Shield.  Resting 
uncomformably  on  the  ancient 
gneisses  is  a  series  of  relatively 
unaltered  sediments  and  volcanics 
which  contains  at  least  two  bands 
of  iron  formation.  This  belt  of 
rocks  is  40  to  50  miles  wide  and 
at  least  350  miles  long.  It  is  in¬ 
truded  by  gabbro,  diabase,  diorite, 
feldspar  porphyries  and  granite. 
This  rock  assemblage  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  iron-bearing 
series  of  Huronian  age  occurring 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

East  of  this  presumably  Huro¬ 
nian  series,  there  is  a  belt  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  volcanic  rocks  about  20 
miles  wide  which  has  been  traced 
for  75  miles.  They  are  invaded  by 
serpentinite,  diorities,  and  acidic 
intrusives.  The  age  of  this  belt  Is 
not  definitely  known.  They  greatly 
resemble  the  rocks  of  Keewatin  age 
of  other  parts  of  the  continent  but 
may  conceivably  be  younger. 

Nine  deposits  of  iron  ore  and 
three  outcrops,  which  may  prove  to 
be  orebodies,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Newfoundland-controlled  area. 
Some  are  of  great  length  (as  much 
as  3,300  ft.)  and  the  widths  are  gen¬ 
erally  appreciable.  Average  grade 
of  ore  is  63.2  percent  combined  iron 
and  manganese.  Much  is  of  lump 
character  and  all  deposits  except 
one  are  of  bessemer  quality. 

One  of  the  outstanding  deposits 
of  iron  ore  discovered  to  date 
is  at  Sawyer  Lake.  During  the 
past  season,  diamond  drilling  was 
done  on  it.  The  purpose  was  to 
probe  by  means  of  shallow,  explor¬ 
atory,  200-ft.  holes  the  ore  zone 
which  had  been  exposed  by  surface 
work.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
drilling  the  hard  ore,  only  one  of 


the  holes  reached  its  objective  of 
200  ft.  When  it  was  stopped,  it  was 
still  in  ore  at  a  depth  of  220  f 
below  the  summit  of  the  deposi 
Ore  samples  averaged  68.4  percent 
iron.  Phosphorus,  sulphur  and  sil¬ 
ica  are  low.  An  appreciable  tonna^ 
of  this  ore  has  bee'n  indicated  by 
the  work  done  and  the  deposit  is 
open  at  both  ends.  The  indicated 
tonnage  is  substantial  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  deposit  contains 
an  indicated  minimum  of  30,000 
tons  per  vertical  foot. 

Besides  these  orebodies,  a  de¬ 
posit  of  siliceous  iron  ore  has  been 
discovered  at  Lake  Attikamagen. 
The  reserves  indicated  are  large 
with  iron  grading  39  percent  and 
silica  27  percent^ 

Ore  Is  Bessemer  Grade 

Across  the  boundary  in  the  New 
Quebec  area,  15  deposits  of  iron 
ore  have  been  found,  one  of  which 
is  3,900  ft.  long ;  appreciable  widths 
are  also  indicated.  Average  grade 
of  ore  is  62.0  percent  combined  iron 
and  manganese.  The  ore  is  of  bes¬ 
semer  grade  save  in  one  case. 

Aside  from  mapping  and  sam¬ 
pling,  no  surface  work  has  been 
done  on  any  of  these  deposits  ex¬ 
cept  on  that  at  Sawyer  Lake.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  length  and  width  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  intermittent  outcrops.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  increase  in  width  and 
length  are  obviously  great.  Grade 
and  apparent  extent  of  these  de¬ 
posits  are  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table,  excerpted  from  the 
1944  report. 

The  geology  of  the  eastern  part 
of  both  the  Newfoundland-con- 
trolled  and  New  Quebec  areas  is 
also  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of 
non-ferrous  base  metals.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  discovery  which  seems  to 
have  the  most  merit  is  situated  at 
Frederickson  Lake  in  New  Quebec. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  preliminary 
work  has  been  done  here.  The 
showing  consists  of  zinc-copper- 
lead  material,  with  some  values  in 
precious  metals,  having  an  average 
width  of  13  ft.  and  traced  along  a 
length  of  660  ft.  The  grade  is  6.75 
percent  zinc,  1.32  percent  copper, 
0.7  percent  lead,  and  slightly  over 
$2  in  gold  and  silver. 
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THE  CONCESSION  AREA,  part  of  which  was  rsUnqulshsd, 
is  boxmded  on  ths  south  and  sost  by  broksn  linos,  and  on 
tho  north  and  west  by  the  boxindory  line  between  Quebec 
and  Labrador.  Main  area  of  deposits  lies  In  New  Quebec. 


GRADE  OF  ORE  AND  APPARENT  DIMENSIONS 

OF  DEPOSITS  ON  SURFACE 

Iron  Plus 

Apparent 

Apparent 

y  Manganese 

Width, 

Length, 

Location 

% 

Feet 

Feet 

Sawyer  Lake  . 

.  68.4 

150 

2200 

Ruth  Lake  No.  1 . 

.  57.9 

100 

3300 

Ruth  Lake  No.  2  . 

59.3 

175 

300 

Ruth  Lake  No.  3  . 

.  61.7 

400 

1230 

Wishart  Lake  . 

.  61.6 

100 

2400 

Fleming  Lake  No.  1  . 

.  67.9 

40 

750 

Fleming  Lake  No.  4  . 

.  59.6 

3 

600 

Timmins  Bay  . 

.  69.4 

40 

1000 

^  Ruth  Lake  Extension . 

.  64.9 

175 

1250 

2  mi.  N.  Vi.  Ruth  Lake - 

.  60.4* 

30 

4^  mi.  S.  E.  Kivivic  Lake. 

.  62.7 

22 

60 

4%  mi.  S.  E.  Kiviyic  Lake. 

.  63.8 

10 

30 

*Mn  content,  11  percent. 

Abundant  water-power  exists  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  large 
mining  operation.  Grand  Falls,  one 
of  the  largest  undeveloped  sites  in 
the  world,  lies  within  the  New¬ 
foundland-controlled  area.  A  recent 
power  survey  of  the  falls  indicates 
that  the  minimum  hydro-electric 
energy  available  is  1,260,000  hp. 
This  site  lies  approximately  90 
miles  southeast  of  the  Sawyer  Lake 
deposit  and  140  miles  southeast  of 
the  main  area  of  deposits. 

The  transportation  problem  is 
not  especially  difficult  as  a  railroad 


could  easily  be  built  along  the  Ro- 
maine  River  Valley  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  area.  There 
is  a  shorter  route  to  the  deposits 
from  Hamilton  Inlet,  but  the  route 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  is  favored  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  year- 
round  shipping.  There  are  excel¬ 
lent  harbors  at  all  possible  termini 
of  a  railroad. 

These  discoveries  in  Labrador 
and  in  New  Quebec  indicate  that 
there  may  be  present  on  Ihe  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America  a  new, 
potentially  great  reserve  of  iron  ore 


and  other  metals.  Obviously  the 
extensive  area  of  favorable,  unex¬ 
plored  territory  holds  promising 
possibilities  for  additional  discov¬ 
eries. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Labrador 
Mining  and  Exploration  Company 
in  1936,  Dr.  Retty  was  with  the 
geological  services  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  of  the  Dominion  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  and  Resources 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  where  he  con¬ 
ducted  geological  investigations 
throughout  northwestern  Quebec 
and  Chibougamau  areas. 
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Tungsten  Deposits  and  Mining 
Conditions  in  Argentina 

NEWTON  B.  KNOX*  Consulting  Geologist 


The  tungsten  deposits  of  Argen¬ 
tina  are  situated  in  the  east  central 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cata- 
marca.  La  Rioja,  Cordoba,  and  San 
Luis.  The  region  is  dominated  on 
the  west  by  the  great  barrier  of 
the  Andes  and  is  traversed  longi¬ 
tudinally  by  a  series  of  north-south 
ranges  of  differing  heights,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  large  basins  of  interior 
drainage.  The  basin  and  range 
topography,  the  desert  vegetation, 
the  dry  summer  heat  and  some¬ 
what  snowy  winters  inevitably  re¬ 
mind  the  visitor  of  Nevada  or  other 
similar  areas  of  western  U.  S.  Sev¬ 
eral  railroads  serve  the  region,  and 
rates  to  Buenos  Aires  run  from 
$30  m/n  to  60  m/n  per  ton  ($3.98 
m/n  =  $1  U.  S.  The  expression 
m/n  means  “moneda  nacional,”  or 
national  money.) 

Road  building  is  easy,  especially 
between  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
most  of  the  mines  are  either  on  a 
road  or  close  to  one;  the  distances, 
however,  are  often  great  and  gaso¬ 
line  is  scarce.  The  elevations,  and 
thus  the  average  temperatures,  vary 
widely  from  one  mine  to  another; 
the  lowest  property  is  situated  at 
about  700  m.  and  the  highest  suf¬ 
fers  the  chills  of  an  elevation  of 
over  3,000  m.  Scarcity  of  water  is 
often  a  problem,  and  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  timber  is  hard  to  obtain;  la¬ 
borers  must  be  brought  up  to  the 
mines  from  the  valleys. 

Within  the  mineralized  region, 
which  measures  about  680  km.  by 
560  km.,  the  deposits  form  two 
irregular  north-south  lines.  The 
lesser  western  line  lies  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  Andean  cordillera 
in  the  provinces  of  San  Juan  and 
Mendoza;  the  eastern  group  con¬ 
sists  of  scattered  deposits  in  south¬ 
ern  Catamarca,  La  Rioja,  Cdrdoba, 
and  San  Luis.  This  belt  contains 
all  but  three  or  four  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  tungsten  mines.  The  mines 
are  most  abundant  where  the  belt 
widens  out  to  cover  the  southern 
part  of  the  Pampas  ranges,  the 
country’s  easternmost  hills.  , 

Without  exception  the  areas  that 


have  received  tungsten  mineraliza¬ 
tion  are  underlain  by  metamorphic 
rocks  intruded  by  granites,  pegma¬ 
tite  dikes,  and  often  by  aplites  and 
basic  differentiates  such  as  ker- 
santites.  The  rock  types  in  order 
of  abundance  are :  mica  schists, 
gneisses  in  great  variety,  amphibole 
schists,  calcareous  schists,  quartz¬ 
ites,  phyllites,  and  impure  marbles. 
Some  deposits  occur  in  the  granite 
(San  Antonio,  Pirquillines),  but 
they  are  usually  found  in  the  schists 
not  far  from  the  granite  contacts. 
Nearly  everywhere  the  altered  sedi¬ 
ments  strike  north-south  and  have 
high  dips. 

Hypothermcd  Vein  Type 

The  mineralization  is  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes.  The  most  widespread 
type,  the  veins,  fill  either  fault 
openings  or  simply  gashes  or  joints, 
have  a  gangue  of  milky  quartz  con¬ 
taining  rosettes  of  muscovite  oc¬ 
curring  in  large  crystals.  Often 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  vein  will 
consist  of  a  seam  of  muscovite 
flakes  oriented  perpendicularly  to 
the  vein  itself.  The  ore  mineral  is 
generally  wolframite,  but  scheelite 
may  accompany  it,  and  in  rare 
cases  scheelite  may  occur  alone. 
The  scheelite  is  usually  found  in 
large  isolated  crystals,  but,  though 
this  habit  is  known  for  wolframite. 


this  mineral  is  more  often  to  be 
found  in  bunches  or  radiating 
groups  of  tabular  crystals,  each 
about  5  cm.  long.  Often  the  wol¬ 
framite  is  abundant  within  the 
muscovite  seams  or  in  the  rosettes. 

Pyrite  always  accompanies  the 
tungstates;  chalcopyrite,  sphalerite, 
galena,  and  molybdenite  are  very 
cjmmon  associates.  Cassiterite 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  north¬ 
ern  mines  (San  Antonio,  Arrequin- 
tin),  but  bismuthinite  is  widely 
distributed.  Magnetite  (Los  Color- 
aditos)  and  arsenopyrite  (Arre- 
quintin)  are  rare,  and  columbite 
(San  Virgilio)  is  reported  in  one 
or  two  veins  only.  Among  the 
gangue  minerals,  apatite,  beryl, 
fluorite,  tourmaline,  and  calcite  are 
widespread.  Topaz  is  rare  and  feld¬ 
spars  (Cerro  Aspero)  are  occasion¬ 
ally  found.  The  oxidized  zones  are 
dominated  by  limonite  and  tung- 
stite,  often  accompanied  by  molyb- 
dite,  malachite,  and  a  variety  of 
bismutite,  which  Beder  claims  to 
be  a  fluocarbonate  of  bismuth.  Sec¬ 
ondary  sulphides  of  copper  are 
common,  as  is  also  native  bismuth. 
The  tungstates  may  occur  in  close 
association  with  the  sulphides  or, 
apparently,  independently  of  them. 

The  veins  may  dip  at  any  angle; 
sometimes  they  follow  the  schistos- 
ity  but  the  more  important  ones 
cut  it.  The  average  grade  in  only 


Modem  mill  at  Cerro  Aspero  mine.  Cordoba  Province 
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one  or  two  occurrences  exceeds  2 
percent  WOj.  Values  of  0.6  to  1.0 
percent  are  more  usual.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  tribute  (pirquinero) 
system  stimulates  the  miner  to  re¬ 
move  the  ore  crystals  as  soon  as  he 
sees  them.  The  mines  are  thus 
always  stripped  and  they  give  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  grade  of  the 
ore.  In  addition,  the  large  size  of 
the  crystals  and  the  grouped  mode 
of  occurrence  make  both  estimation 
and  sampling  almost  impossible. 
Most  operators  have  but  a  vague 
idea  of  the  grade  of  their  ore  until 
they  have  been  milling  for  several 
months.  The  widths  of  the  veins 
vary  from  5  cm.  to  3.0  m.;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  mines  work  30- 
cm.  veins,  but  usually  the  width 
varies  widely  within  the  same  vein. 
The  mineral  assemblage,  the  con¬ 
stant  association  with  pegmatites 
and  the  general  geological  environ¬ 
ment  suggest  a  high  temperature 
of  formation  and  a  considerable 
depth.  How  the  extensive  cavities 
were  maintained  for  gash  veins 
and  open  joints  is  not  explained. 

Contact  Metamorphic  Type 


The  second  class  of  mineraliza¬ 
tion  is  more  restricted  in  occur¬ 
rence;  it  is  found  in  the  provinces 
of  San  Lui»  and  Cdrdoba,  and  it  is 
responsible  for  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  production.  But 
probably  it  is  among  these  deposits 
that  the  best  chances  lie  of  discov¬ 
ering  a  new  large  orebody.  The 
appearance  of  this  ore  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  contact  metamorphic 
scheelite  near  Bishop,  Calif.,  but  it 
does  not  occur  at  a  contact,  though 
a  granite  intrusion  is  never  far 
distant.  The  schists  and  gneisses 
contain  calcareous  horizons  which 
have  been  replaced  by  the  ore  de¬ 
posits. 

Either  on  account  of  the  selec¬ 
tive  action  of  the  mineralizers  or 
as  an  inheritance  from  the  original 
form  of  the  calcareous  bodies,  the 
deposits  have  a  lenticular  shape, 
which  often  contains  at  the  center 
a  barren  coarse-grained  white  mar¬ 
ble.  The  sides  consist  of  a  medium 
to  fine-grained  mass  of  epidote, 
garnet,  calcite,  quartz,  actinolite, 
chlorite,  and  calcium  silicates,  and 
through  this  mass  are  disseminated 
1-mm.  grains  of  scheelite.  Sul¬ 
phides  are  rare,  although  pyrite  and 
chalcopyrite  can  occur;  in  one  case 
the  pyrite  forms  seams  at  the  edge 
of  the  lens.  The  lenses  are  from 
0.30  m.  to  1.60  m.  wide,  unless  they 
have  been  contorted,  and  are  up  to 
100  or  more  meters  long,  but  they 


are  never  close  enough  together  to 
be  worked  economically  from  the 
same  shaft  or  adit.  The  grade  of 
ore  seldom  exceeds  0.7  percent  WO,. 

A  Growing  Industry 

The  production  of  tungsten  con^ 
centrates  has  steadily  risen  since 
1932,  when  it  was  6  tons,  until 
1944,  when  it  exceeded  1,600  tons. 
Much  of  this  increase  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  frantic  Japanese  buying 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  but  most  of 
it  was  brought  about  by  the 
patriotic  farsightedness  of  Mr.  Tom 
Williams,  president  of  the  Sominar 
company,  and  by  the  stability 
brought  to  the  industry  by  the 
U.  S.-Argentine  tungsten  purchas¬ 
ing  agreement,  which  fixed  prices 
for  all  classes  of  concentrates. 

The  mines  are  exploited  by  com¬ 
panies  of  all  sizes.  The  largest  is 
Sominar,  which  maintains  a  com¬ 
plete  modern  organization,  with 
competent  specialized  technicians  in 
charge  of  every  department;  it 
even  has  the  unique  advantage  of 
having  a  mine  in  which  the  ore  can 
be  removed  from  the  stopes  in  bulk. 
In  all  other  deposits  the  ore  has 
to  be  carefully  selected  before  be¬ 
ing  removed  for  treatment.  The 
organization  of  each  unit  naturally 
varies  with  the  operation.  The 
Florida,  Pirquillines,  Cerro  Aspero, 
and  Los  Mogotes  mines  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  small  groups  of  Argentina 
capitalists;  the  El  Cantadero  and 
Arrequintin  mines  are  exploited  by 
Buenos  Aires  commercial  houses. 

Almost  all  the  rest  of  the  mines 
are  operated  by  individuals,  who 
farm  the  work  out  on  the  tribute 
system,  the  ore  being  removed  by 
contractors,  or  “pirquineros,”  who 
work  alone  or  in  small  groups.  The 
pirquineros  usually  highgrade  a 
deposit  and  in  the  search  for  “bol- 
sones"  (pockets  of  rich  ore)  drive 
narrow  irregular  workings,  so  that 
most  of  the  mines  are  like  large 
gopher  holes.  The  pirquineros  also 
concentrate  the  ore  by  hand  meth¬ 
ods  in  many  cases.  However,  a 
number  of  mines  have  mechanical 
concentration,  usually  by  tabling. 
The  tribute  system,  with  its  low 
investments,  is  notably  satisfactory 
for  the  operation  of  small  irregular 
deposits  producing  a  metal  which 
may  suddenly  change  in  price. 

The  Aguila-Condores  Mine 

A  few  kilometers  west  of  Con- 
caran  is  Argentina’s  greatest  tung¬ 
sten  mine,  the  Aguila-C6ndores,  op¬ 
erated  and  owned  by  the  Sominar 
company.  It  is  managed  by  Mr. 


Burnett  and  his  staff  of  four  engi¬ 
neers,  under  whose  direction  all  the 
Sominar  mines  operate.  This  com¬ 
pany  employs  1,140  workmen  and 
pays  them  (including  foremen)  an 
average  wage  of  $5.60  m/n  per 
day;  738  men  work  at  Condores, 
the  rest  being  distributed  among 
Avestruces,  San  Ignacio,  San  Vir- 
gilio.  La  Bismutina,  and  Auti. 

Two  mills  are  situated  on  the 
property;  a  small  9ne  is  reserved 
to  re-treat  the  concentrates  brought 
from  the  other  mines.  The  large 
one,  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons 
daily,  has  an  interesting  flowsheet 
in  which  a  jaw  crusher  reduces  the 
rock  to  under  2  in. ;  Symons  screens 
separate  into  minus  2  mm.,  4  mm., 
8  mm.  and  12  mm.  fractions.  The 
larger  sizes  pass  to  Harz  jigs  and 
the  minus  2  mm.  goes  to  a  Dorr 
duplex  drag  classifier.  The  jig  con¬ 
centrates  are  separated  into  wol¬ 
framite  and  scheelite  portions  in 
an  Ulrich  magnetic  separator;  mid¬ 
dlings  are  passed  through  rolls  and 
returned  to  the  screens.  The  sand 
from  the  Dorr  classifier  passes  to 
Deister  cone  classifiers  and  thence 
to  concentrating  tables;  the  slimes 
are  dewatered  and  treated  on  tables. 

Table  concentrates  are  reground 
in  a  small  ball  mill  and  sent  to 
flotation  cells,  where  the  sulphides 
are  removed;  the  flotation  tailings 
are  then  reconcentrated  on  tables 
and  finally  passed  through  the  mag¬ 
netic  separator,  which  produces  a 
wolframite  concentrate  running  65 
percent  WO3  and  a  scheelite-bis- 
mutite  concentrate.  The,  bismuth 
is  extracted  chemically.  A  better 
than  80  percent  recovery  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  concentration  ratio 
of  100:1  and  costs  $4  m/n  per  ton 
of  ore.  A  diesel  plant,  an  air  com¬ 
pressor  and  an  electric  hoist  com¬ 
plete  the  surface  equipment. 

The  schists  strike  north-south, 
dip  at  high  angles,  and  are  in¬ 
truded  conformably  by  pegmatites. 
Veins  strike  east-west  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  systems.  The  first 
series — ^the  Cdndores — consists  of 
several  parallel  veins,  of  which 
four  are  important.  The  system  is 
18  m.  wide  and  has  been  explored 
for  a  length  of  1,400  m.  Average 
width  of  the  principal  stopes  is 
1.50  m. — the  greatest  consistent 
width  to  be  found  in  the  Argentine 
tungsten  deposits  and  the  factor 
that  gives  this  mine  its  importance. 

The  mine  is  developed  by  a  200- 
meter  shaft,  from  which  levels  have 
been  cut  at  0,  64‘,  110,  137,  and  170 
meters.  Most  of  the  ore  above  the 
64-m.  level  and  part  of  it  above  the 
110-m.  level  have  been  removed; 
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the  greater  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  on  the  South  vein,  which 
is  the  widest  (average  1.80  m., 
maximum,  3.0  m.). 

The  second  vein  system,  the 
Aguila,  once  formed  a  separate 
mine.  It  outcrops  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  the  Condores  veins  and 
strikes  almost  parallel  to  them.  The 
Aguila  veins,  of  which  there  are 
about  twenty,  have  gentle,  undu¬ 
lating  dips  and  cut  the  Cdndores 
group  in  depth.  The  veins  average 
only  0.25  m.  in  width  but  branches 
and  horses  are  common,  and  they 
carry  about  2  percent  WO3.  Con¬ 
siderable  oxidation  has  occurred, 
and  the  sulphides  are  seldom  rec¬ 
ognizable.  In  both  systems  the 
tungstates  are  occasionally  found 
in  bunches  of  crystals  totaling  sev¬ 


eral  hundred,  or  even  thousand, 
kilos  in  weight.  Mill  heads  are 
kept  at  about  0.7  percent  WO,. 

Taxes  Not  Burdensome 

Argentina  has  never  had  an  im¬ 
portant  mining  industry,  and  thus 
the  country  lacks  experienced  tech¬ 
nical  men  and  skilled  workers. 
Many  of  the  smaller  local  concerns 
suffered  gravely  from  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  they  can  now 
count  on  the  help  and  advice  offered 
by  Mr.  William  Jahn’s  mining  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Corporacion  para  la 
Promocion  del  Intercambio.  This 
non-profit  organization  is  largely 
financed  from  Argentina’s  foreign 
exchange  differential  and  it  was 
founded  to  foster  the  production  of 


Argentine  export  goods.  Mr.  Jahn 
offers  the  small  miner,  the  services 
of  skilled  mining  engineers,  geolo¬ 
gists,  and  metallurgists,  the  use  of 
laboratories  and  a  pilot  plant. 

In  general  taxes  are  low;  the 
federal  government  collects  an  in¬ 
come  tax,  but  the  principal  agen¬ 
cies  affecting  mining  are  the  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities.  Many  provinces 
collect  no  production  tax  at  all; 
others  collect  $200  m/n  per  ton  of 
concentrates;  San  Luis  charges  2 
percent  of  the  gross. 

The  mining  industry  is  not  called 
upon  to  put  up  with  the  burdens 
and  restrictions  it  must  bear  in  na¬ 
tions  where  it  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  pillars  of  the  economy,  and 
Argentina  remains  one  of  the  last 
refuges  of  private  enterprise. 


Principal  Tungsten  Deposits  of  Argentina 


Province 

San  Joan 

Location 

Quebrada  de  Arreqaintin 

Deposit 

San  Rafael  mines,  etc. 

Description 

More  than  20  veins  carrying  wolframite,  cas- 
siterite,  and  molybdenite. 

Mendoza 

48  km.  west  of  Tnnayan 

Josefina  mine 

Three  important  rich  veins  carrying  wolfra¬ 
mite,  sphalerite,  molybdenite,  and  fluorite. 

Catamarca 

Fiambala  Range 

Mina  Fiambala 

Three  veins  carrying  wolframite,  cassiterite, 
and  fluorite. 

Zapata  Range 

San  Antonio  mine 

Twelve  gash  veins  carrying  wolframite,  scheel- 
ite,  chalcopyrite,  molybdenite,  beryl,  cassite¬ 
rite,  and  columbite. 

La  Rioja 

Near  Chilecito 

Los  Coloraditos  mine 

• 

Three  gash  veins  carrying  wolframite,  molyb¬ 
denite,  galena,  sphalerite,  chalcopyrite,  and 
bismuthinite. 

East  prong,  Velasco  Range 

El  Cantadero  mine 

Eight  veins  with  wolframite  and  chalcopyrite. 

Cordoba 

Near  Serrezuela 

Auti  district 

Several  wolframite-scheelite  veins. 

50  km.  s.  of  Serrezuela 

Bismutina  mine 

Large  mine,  with  more  than  a  dozen  veins  con¬ 
taining  wolframite,  bismuth  minerals,  galena, 
fluorite,  and  chalcopyrite. 

50  km.  8.  of  Serrezuela 

Ojo  de  Aqua  • 

Scheelite  prospect. 

Sierra  de  Pocho 

San  Ignacio  district 

One  wolframite  mine  and  several  scheelite 
prospects  of  contact  metamorphic  type. 

Near  Villa  Dolores 

Siete  Hermanoe  mine 

Two  km.  of  scheelite  lenses. 

Pampa  de  Olain 

Los  Mogotes  mine 

Three  veins  carrying  wolframite,  bismutite, 
and  fluorite. 

Pam  pa  de  Olain 

Los  Gnindos 

Contact  metamorphic  scheelite  prospect. 

Central  Range 

Cerro  Aspero  district 

Important  area  containing  more  than  20  mines, 
including  Cerro  Aspero,  San  Virgilio,  Pilcadas, 
Fischer,  Corrales,  San  Estaban,  No.  1,  No.  2, 
No.  5,  and  No.  9  mines. 

San  Lnia 

Near  Mt.  El  Morro 

El  Morro  district 

Contact  metamorphic  scheelite  deposits,  in¬ 
cluding  Morro  No.  1,  El  Peje,  Castro,  El  Rodeo. 
Loma  Blanca,  Chanases,  Arroyito  con  Agua. 
Virgen  Maria,  Cerro  Blanco,  San  Antonio, 
Salerar,  Los  Halcones,  Altala,  and  Albaracin 
mines. 

San  Luis  Range 

San  Luis  district 

Very  strong  and  extensive  mineralization,  in¬ 
cluding  Sabita  y  Leona,  San  Vicente,  Diana, 
Zapallar,  Pirquillines,  State  Rita,  Los  Aves- 
truces,  Nogales,  Cerrito  Blanco,  Santa  Fe, 
Manantial,  Reventones,  Agnila-Condores,  San 
Roman-Puntana,  San  Ramon,  General  Joffre, 
and  La  Florida  mines. 

Jon»,  1945 — Eagin00ring  Mad  Miaiag  JouraaJ 
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Wedge  Saw  Carriage  Assembly 
Eliminates  Operating  Hazards 

PHIL  B.  DOLMAN,  Health  and  Safety  Branch,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WEDGE  SAW  is  dssigrasd  to  prsTont  iniury  to  the  operator,  who  must  stand  on  left  side  of 
sow  while  cutting  wedges.  The  operator  must  grasp  the  handle  with  his  right  hand  and 
the  lerer  with  his  left  hand,  thus  prsTenting  contact  with  the  rerol^g  sow  blade. 


Operators  of  certain  types  of 
wedge  saws  have  suffered  perma¬ 
nent  injuries  to  hands  and  fingers 
because  they  had  to  stand  directly 
in  front  of  the  circular  saw  and 
manipulate  the  block  of  wood  on 
the  saw  carriage  with  their  hands. 
Their  eyes  were  also  exposed  to 
injury. 

To  eliminate  such  hazards,  Eu¬ 
gene  Lucas,  a  mechanic  at  the  Po¬ 
laris  mine,  Polaris  Mining  Co.,  Os- 
burn,  Idaho,  built  a  wedge  saw  car¬ 
riage  which  enabled  the  operator 
to  stand  on  one  side  of  the  saw  and 
required  him  to  grasp  two  handles 
while  cutting  wedges,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  his  hands  from  positions  near 
the  revolving  circular  saw.  This 
design  was  modified  and  improved 
by  mechanics  of  the  Sunshine 
Mining  Co.,  Kellogg,  Idaho.  Final 
improvements  by  Troy  Tower,  mas¬ 
ter  mechanic.  Page  mine.  Federal 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Page, 
Idaho,  resulted  in  the  efficient  and 
safe  saw  carriage  here  illustrated, 
which  enables  an  operator  to  cut  as 
many  as  1,000  perfect  half-beveled 
wedges  per  hour. 

The  carriage  is  not  cumbersome 
or  costly  and  can  be  made  in  most 
machine  shops.  The  most  compli¬ 
cated  part  is  the  swinging  carriage, 
mounted  on  a  movable  %-in.  steel 
base  plate  which  is  fastened  at  one 
point  by  a  pivot  pin  to  a  similar 
plate  on  the  main  carriage.  In  the 
accompanying  drawing  the  carriage 
is  shown  in  the  straight  or  grain- 
cut  position;  the  bevel  position  is 
indicated  by  the  broken  line  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  swing  stop. 

Mine  wedges  may  be  made  the 
conventional  size,  12  by  4  by  2  to  0 
in.,  or  they  may  be  made  with 
greater  or  less  taper  by  a  simple 
adjustment  of  the  swing  stop  and 
the  right  and  left  advance  lever 
stops.  Ratchet-bar  cogs  are  cut  at 
such  intervals,  and  the  ratchet  dogs 
are  of  such  length  that  a  full  swing 
of  the  ratchet-advance  lever  from 
either  extreme  position  operates  the 
swing-toggle  assembly  advancing 

‘Published  by  permission  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Mines,  U,  S.  Department 
of  Interior. 
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A  CROSS  YOKE  attached  to  bottom  oi  lerer  (right)  produces 
reciprocating  motion  of  ratchet  bars  os  lever  is  operated. 


WEDGE-BLOCK  ADVANCE  CARRIAGE  with  clomp  in  open 
position.  Rotchet  bar  engages  dog  ond  forces  carriage  forward. 


the  wedge-block  carriage  a  distance 
corresponding  to  half  the  desired 
thickness  of  the  wedge  butt  plus 
the  thickness  of  the  saw  cut.  The 
swing-toggle  assembly  consists  of 
a  yoke  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  advance  lever  which  is  linked 
with  the  ratchet  bars  through  slots 
cut  in  the  plate  of  the  swinging 
carriage!  As  the  lever  is  moved  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  it  produces  al¬ 
ternate  reciprocating  motions  in 
the  two  ratchet  bars.  As  each 
ratchet  bar  is  pushed  forward  in 
turn,  it  engages  a  ratchet  dog  which 
advances  the  wedge  block  the  de¬ 
sired  distance.  The  wedge  block 
rests  and  slides  on  the  guide  bars 


of  the  wedge-block  advance  car¬ 
riage  and  is  secured  in  position 
longitudinally  by  the  end  stop  plate 
and  the  back  plate. 

The  eccentrics  at  the  base  of  the 
legs  of  the  wedge-block  clamping 
lever  depress  teeth  into  the  block 
when  the  lever  is  pulled  to  the 
down  position  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  The  wedge-block  clamp  may 
be  adjusted  quickly  to  accommo¬ 
date  blocks  of  different  thickness 
by  turning  the  nut-and-lever  as¬ 
sembly  on  the  helical  machine 
screw.  The  guide  bars  will  be  grad¬ 
uated  permanently  for  different 
widths  of  wedge  blocks.  Present 
graduations  are  temporary,  but  are 


such  that  the  waste  cut,  if  any,  is 
the  first  cut  off  the  block  and  all 
succeeding  cuts,  including  the  last, 
provide  perfect  wedges. 

The  main  carriage  is  rolled  to 
and  from  the  saw  by  the  handle. 
Carriage  tracks  are  1-in.  square 
steel  bars  welded  on  channel  iron 
supports.  Short  angle-iron  stops 
are  welded  at  the  back  end  of  the 
rails.  A  stop  pl'ate  prevents  the 
swinging  carriage  from  swinging 
beyond  the  proper  position  for  the 
grain  cut.  The  saw  blade  is  guarded. 

Sincere  appreciation  is  expressed 
to  officials  of  the  Federal  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.  for  permitting  the 
presentation  of  this  information. 
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L  Lever  ie  thrust  to  forward  position  vririeh 
moves  swing  carriage  against  stop  A. 
Wedge  block  Is  clomped  into  odvemce  cor* 
rioge  so  that  it  extends  2  in.  beyond  sow 
line.  Motion  1  cuts  off  first  wedge. 


How  the  Wedge  Sow  Operates 

n.  Return  motion  2  of  lever  culvonceB  fiie 
wedge  block  distance  D,  ond  moves  swing 
carriage  agednst  stop  B  simultaneously. 
Motion  3  of  the  main  corriage  toword  the 
circnlea  saw  cuts  off  the  second  wedge. 


m.  After  return  stroke  4.  file  lever  is  thrust 
forward,  causing  wedge  block  to  advance 
distance  D,  ond  swing  corrioge  to  move 
to  stop  A.  Motion  5  of  main  corrioge 
toward  saw  cuts  off  file  third  wedge. 
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Idarado  Engineers  Complete 
Difficult  Mountain  Survey 

I.  S.  WISE,  Engineer,  Idarado  Mining  Co.,  Ouray,  Colo. 


THE  PURPOSE  of  the  Idarado 
Mining  Co.’s  triangulation  survey 
was  to  tie  the  recently  completed 
12,000-ft.  Treasury  Tunnel  with 
the  old  Black  Bear  mine.  With  the 
knowledge  gained  from  this  survey 
an  1,100-ft.  inclined  raise  has 
been  started  from  the  Treasury 
level  at  elevation  10,704  ft.  to  con¬ 
nect  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  Black 
Bear  mine,  at  elevation  11,636  ft. 

Topographic  features,  the  most 
serious  obstacles  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  survey,  are  those 
characteristic  of  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
sected  volcanic  plateau  modified  by 
subsequent  ice  erosion  and  land¬ 
slides.  Included  in  the  area  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  San  Miguel,  Un- 
compahgre,  and  Animas  river 
drainage  systems.  Precipitous  rock 
talus  slopes,  cliffs,  glacial  cirques, 
amphitheaters,  and  waterfalls  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  San 
Juan  region.  Snowfalls  average 
400  in.  each  year  between  Septem¬ 
ber  and  June.  Spring  thaws  pre¬ 
sent  dangers  and  snowslides  and 
road  blocks.  Timberline  varies  be¬ 
tween  11,500  and  12,000  ft.,  and 
prominent  ridges  and  peaks  rise  to 
heights  of  13,000  ft.  and  over. 

Idarado’s  surface  plant  and  the 
Treasury  Tunnel  portal  are  situ¬ 
ated  a  mile  north  of  Red  Mountain 
pass,  on  the  “Million  Dollar”  high¬ 
way  midway  between  the  towns  of 
Ouray  and  Silverton.  The  Black 
Bear  surface  plant,  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  snowslides,  lies  in  In¬ 
gram  Basin  2  miles  to  the  west. 
Between  the  two  sites  stands  the 
rugged  snow-(flhad  divide  between 
the  Uncompahgre  and  San  Miguel 
watersheds,  and  it  is  this  barrier 
which  the  survey  traversed. 

In  all,  19  major  triangulation 
stations  were  established  extend¬ 
ing  over  an  area  of  5  square  miles. 
These  points  were  located,  except 
where  topography  interfered,  to 
form  a  pattern  of  contiguous  quad¬ 
rilaterals,  in  preference  to  a  tri¬ 
angular  arrangement.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  triangular  figure  as¬ 
sumes  equal  error  in  each  of  the 
three  observed  horizontal  angles. 


but  experience  indicated  the  in¬ 
equality  of  observational  error 
when  extreme  and  irregular  ver¬ 
tical  angle  conditions  obtained.  The 
quadrilateral  arrangement  enables 
the  observation  of  partial  angles 
between  perimeter  and  diagonal 
lines  as  well  as  full  angles  within 
the  figure.  (See  map.) 

For  accurate  results,  figures 
must  be  adjusted  to  satisfy  the 
geometric  condition  that  the  inte¬ 
rior  angles  of  a  rectilinear  figure 
are  equal  to  (n-2)  straight  angles, 
in  which  n  is  the  number  of  sides ; 
and  the  trigonometric  condition 
that  in  any  triangle  the  sides  of 
the  angles  are  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  opposite  sides.  Full 
details  on  this  method  may  be 
found  in  “Surveying  Theory  and 
Practice,”  Davis  &  Foote,  Third 
Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
terrain,  it  was  necessary  to  go  3 
miles  north  of  the  Treasury  Tun¬ 
nel  to  find  a  suitable  baseline  loca¬ 
tion.  A  3,730-ft.  line  was  laid  out 
along  the  highway  passing  through 
Ironton  Park.  Taping  between  in¬ 
termediate  chaining  points  was  ac¬ 


complished  with  a  i/4-in.  300-ft. 
steel  tape.  A  20-lb.  spring  tension 
was  maintained  throughout  taping 
and  temperature  corrections  were 
made.  As  one  end  of  the  base  line 
was  89  ft.  higher  than  the  other, 
differential  levels  were  run  over 
the  chaining  points  to  permit  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  true  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance.  An  accuracy  of  one  part  in 
100,000  was  attained  by  averaging 
four  independent  measurements. 
The  true  bearing  of  the  baseline 
was  obtained  by  averaging  eight 
independent  sun  observations.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  area  covered 
by  the  survey,  no  spherical'  correc¬ 
tion  was  applied  for  change  in 
meridian  within  the  system. 

A  30-sec.  transit  with  full  verti¬ 
cal  arc  graduated  to  30  sec.  was 
employed.  All  angles  at  each  tri- 
angulation  station  were  repeated 
six  times  direct  and  six  times  with 
telescope  in  reversed  position.  To 
increase  accuracy  it  was  required 
that  the  average  of  the  six  direct 
readings  be  within  10  sec.  of  the 
average  of  the  six  reverse  readings 
before  a  resulting  average  of  the 
two  could  be  accepted. 


VIEW  "A."  The  lurTsy  wos  carried  otw  this  rugged  divide  separating  Red  Mountain 
Creek  (foreground)  from  Ingrom  Basin  (beyond  ridge). 
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Senator  Beck 


LEGEND 

A  Idarado  Triangulatibn  Stations 
•  U.S.  Mineral  Monuments 
—  Tunnel  Portals 

-  Highways 

- Streams 

Contour  Interval  »  200  Ft 


THE  QUADRILATERAL  ARRANGEMENT  of  survey  stattons  located  Diagonals  of  oU  quadrilaterals  were  established,  but  are  not 
on  prominent  topographic  features  permitted  increased  accuracy  in  shown.  Note  typical  figure  in  upper  right  Views  "A"  and  "B"  ore 
the  survey  tying  Treasury  Tunnel  with  the  Black  Bear  mine.  shown  in  the  photographs  below. 


Vertical  angles  from  each  sta-  justed  within  each  quadrilateral  set  permanently,  consisting  of  2-ft. 

tion  to  all  other  visible  stations  before  a  final  station  elevation  lengths  of  l-rin.  pipe  anchored  and 

were  determined  by  averaging  di-  could  be  carried  forward  into  sub-  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  concrete 

rect  and  reversed  observations,  sequent  figures.  Elevations  deter-  18  in.  deep  and  12  in.  in  diameter. 

The  differences  in  elevation  be-  mined  by  this  method  were  made  To  facilitate  future  claim  map- 

tween  triangulation  stations  were  to  close  within  ^  ft.  at  known  ping  and  surveying,  a  known  U.S. 

then  calculated.  Several  elevations  U.S.G.S.  and  U.S.C.  &  G.S.  bench  mineral  monument  was  used  as  a 

were  thus  obtained  for  each  sta-  marks  over  3  miles  apart.  triangulation  station  and  also  as 

tion  and  had  to  be  averaged  or  ad-  All  triangulation  stations  were  the  basis  of  the  coordinate  system 

used  in  all  survey  computations. 
Thus,  any  information  taken  from 
mineral  survey  patent  plats  and 
notes  can  readily  be  transferred  to 
the  company’s  mine  maps  on  the 
same  coordinate  system. 

An  outstanding  lesson  gleaned 
from  this  survey  is  the  importance 
of  careful  preliminary  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  the  area  to  be  traversed. 
Infinite  time  and  effort  can  be 
saved  by  properly  placing  triangu¬ 
lation  stations  for  present  as  well 
as  future  projects. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to 
W.  R.  Rowland,  U.S.  Mineral  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Durango,  Colo.,  who  per¬ 
formed  the  instrument  work.  The 
survey  was  started  during  the 
summer  of  1943  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Edgar,  of  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Mining  Co.,  and  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1944  under  the 
direction  of  C.  W.  Plumb,  present 

"B,"  IrontoD  Flota  and  rood  Inodlng  to  Onroy.  BoaoBno  was  laid  out  edong  straight  gonei^  manager  of  Idarado  Min- 
Portton  of  highwoy  in  tho  forsgronnd.  ing  Co. 
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A  New  Domestic  Source 
of  Fluorspar  in  Utah 

JAMES  A.  MARSHf  District  Engineer,  and  FLOYD  D.  EVERETT*  Associate  Mining  Engineer, 
Western  Region,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Development  of  recently  discov¬ 
ered  deposits  of  fluorite  in  Beaver 
County,  Utah,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  gives  promise  that  here 
there  is  a  new  and  important 
source  of  this  mineral.  Tests  on  the 
ore  have  shown  that  metallurgical 
and  acid  grade  fluorspar  can  be 
made  from  it  by  concentration. 

The  deposits  are  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  mining  district,  62  miles 
southwest  of  Milford.  Lund,  Utah, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  is  34  miles  south  of 
the  district. 

Work  to  date  in  the  area  has 
centered  at  the  Cougar  Spar  mine, 
where  fluorite  was  discovered  in 
1937.  During  1941  and  1942,  H.  A. 
McKenzie  worked  the  property  un¬ 
der  lease  and  milled  600  tons  of 
ore  in  a  small  plant  near  Milford. 
Late  in  1942  Earl  E.  Havener  se¬ 
cured  an  option  and  interested  the 
Tintic  Standard  Mining  Co.,  which 
is  now  the  owner. 

Two  years  ago  in  January  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  started  to  explore 
this  property.  Trenches  were  cut 
with  a  bulldozer  along  the  outcrop. 
This  was  followed  by  hand-trench¬ 
ing  and  sampling.  The  vein  exposed 
was  then  crosscut  to  the  hanging 
wall  from  a  point  100  ft.  vertically 
below  and  250  ft.  northwest  of  the 
trenches.  Drifting  was  started  near 
the  hanging  wall,  and  the  vein  was 
followed  southeast.  This  drift  cut 
high-grade  fluorite  and  was  con¬ 
tinued,  exposing  400  ft.  of  ore 
along  the  strike.  Several  crosscuts 
were  driven  to  determine  the  width 
of  the  zone.  Channel  samples  were 
cut  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
drift  and  a  grab  sample  was  taken 
from  each  car. 

Most  of  the  ground  was  easy  to 
break,  being  highly  brecciated  and 
fractured.  Some  areas  along  the 
hanging-wall  side  of  the  ore  zone 
contain  considerable  gouge  and 
caused  trouble  in  blasting,  necessi¬ 
tating  some  timbering. 

D.  C.  Cox  and  A.  E.  Granger,  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 

Published  by  permission  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


FACE  OF  HIGH-GRADE  FLUORITE  in  Bureou  oi  Mines  workings,  in  the  Cou9ar  Spar  miot. 
Dark-colored  rock  on  right  is  monsonite  footwall.  For  scale,  note  the  rock  pick. 


mapped  the  geology  at  the  mine  in 
1943.  They  find  that  the  country 
rock  is  of  two  t3T)es,  fine-grained 
tuff  and  dacite  porphyry.  From 
field  evidence,  the  dacite  porphyry 
appears  intrusive  into  the  tuff, 
which  shows  considerable  silicifica- 
tion  near  its  contacts  with  the 
porphyry. 

Many  quartz-calcite  and  quartz- 
calcite-fiuorite  veins  occur  in  the 
dacite  porphyry.  The  strike  of  the 
ore  zone  varies  from  N.  45  deg.  W. 
to  almost  east-west.  The  dip  is  65 
to  86  deg.  southwest.  Walls  are 
not  distinct.  The  dacite  porphyry, 
particularly  on  the  hanging-wall 
side,  contains  numerous  veinlets 
extending  beyond  the  boundary  of 


more  intensely  mineralized  areas. 
The  maximum  width  of  the  vein 
the  average  being 


zone  is  60  ft. 
about  35  ft.  Best  ore  occurs  near  the 
footwall,  averaging  15  ft.  in  width 
and  over  40  percent  calcium  fluo¬ 
ride.  The  lower-grade  sections  to¬ 
gether  with  the  higher-grade  will 
average  approximately  25  percent 
calcium  fluoride. 

From  examination  in  the  field 
the  order  of  mineralization  appears 
to  be  as  follows :  silicification,  white 
lamellar  calcite,  granular  quartz, 
prismatic  quartz,  fluorite,  massive 
quartz,  and  thin  quartz  stringers 
through  fluorite,  chalcedony,  mas¬ 
sive  white  calcite,  and  dark-brown 
calcite. 
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Many  post-ore  transverse  faults 
ut  the  vein  zone,  resulting  in  off¬ 
sets  of  5  to  30  ft.  These  offsets  are 
greater  near  the  surface  than  on 
ihe  level  of  the  Bureau  workings. 
Post-ore  movement  parallel  to  the 
sein  zone  has  also  been  prominent. 
Considerable  gouge  on  the  hang¬ 
ing-wall  side  has  resulted  from  this 
movement. 

The  Bureau’s  work  shows  that 
the  outcrops  of  fluorite  deposits  in 
the  dacite  porphyry  are  associated 
with  massive  quartz  veins  and  cal- 
ite.  In  further  prospecting  in  the 
district,  the  quartz  And  calcite  ex¬ 
posures  should  be  useful. 

To  Use  Cut-ond-Fill 

The  Tintic  Standard  company 
plans  to  mine  the  fluorite  by  hori¬ 
zontal  cut-and-fill.^  Levels  will  be 
opened  at  100-ft.  intervals,  with 
drifting  along  the  strike.  Raises 
will  be  driven  75  ft.  apart.  Indi¬ 
vidual  stopes  will  be  75  ft.  long. 

One  raise  in  the  center  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  three  will  first  be  driven  to 
the  surface  to  serve  for  filling  the 
two  adjacent  stopes.  Fill  will  be 
mined  by  glory-hole  methods  at 
the  top  of  the  fill  raise,  and  will 
consist  chiefly  of  the  altered  dacite 
porphyry  adjacent  to  the  ore  zone. 
This  rock  is  soft  and  breaks  finely 
enough  to  make  it  easy  to  slush  it 
without  secondary  blasting.  Fill 
raises  will  be  timbered  with  square- 
sets  and  laced.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  install  stringer  sets  to  support 
the  fill  raises.  Gob  fences  will  be 
installed  at  the  ends  of  the  stopes. 

Stoping  is  to  be  started  from 
the  200-ft.  level  after  a  raise  has 
been  completed  to  the  surface. 
Stopes  will  be  silled  22  ft.  above  the 
level,  and  the  resulting  horizontal 
pillars  will  be  mined  after  all  ore 
has  been  mined  above.  Stoping  will 
be  done  with  8-  to  10-ft.  cuts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  overbreak,  and  the  ore 
will  be  slushed  to  the  extraction 
chutes  with  10-ft.  scraper  hoists. 
Lead  sets  will  be  carried  up  as 
stoping  progresses  and  installed 
across  the  full  width  of  the  stope 
to  provide  support  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tional  sets  for  ore  disposal.  Stopes 
will  be  floored  with  2-in.  lagging 
and  the  floor  salvaged  before  each 
cut  is  filled. 

Stope  width  will  vary  from  15  to 
35  ft.,  depending  upon  ore  grade. 
Walls  will  be  determined  by  assay. 
At  present  the  grade  will  be  kept 

'Information  on  Tintic  Standard’s  pro¬ 
posed  horizontal  cut-and-fill  method  of 
Wining  the  Cougar  Spar  ore  was  given  by 
F.  Hanson,  geologist,  Tintic  Standard 
Mining  Co. 
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1.  100-ion  ore  bin  10.  Pump 

2.  Vibrating  feeder  and  grizzly  11*  Screw  classifier 

3.  Jaw  crusher,  reducing  from  plus  1%-  12*  *ah«  classifier 

in.  fo  minus  %-in.  13.  Conveyor 

4.  Conveyor  and  elevator  14.  Concentrote  bi 

5.  Vibrating  screen  followed  by  rolls  ceded  by  sam| 


13.  Conveyor 

14.  Concentrote  bin,  4-compartment,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  sampler 


crushing  plus  %-in.  oversize  to  minus  15.  Looding  conveyor 


)b-in.  16.  Sand  middlings  to  be  treated  in  fu- 

6.  Sompler  flotation  plant 

7.  Shaking  screen,  four  sections  Thickener  for  slimes  from  two  clossi- 

fiors 

S.  Jig  bin,  four  sections— Minus  %-in.  .»  *  ,  i, 

to  minus  14  mesh.  Belt  feeder  from  *  **^9* 

each  T9.  Well 

9.  Four  2-cell,  placer-type.  Pan-Americon  storage  tank 

jtgs  21.  Steady  head  tanks 
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at  30  to  34  percent  CaF2.  If  the 
demand  for  acid-grade  fluorite  in¬ 
creases,  and  flotation  units  are 
added  to  the  mill,  ore  running  as 
low  as  20  percent  CaF^  probably 
will  be  mined.  This  will  mean  that 
stope  widths  will  be  increased. 

Problems  in  ^fining 

In  applying  the  horizontal  cut- 
and-fill  method,  difficulties  will 
probably  be  encountered  because  of 
the  transverse  faults  cutting  the 
ore  zone  and  the  gouge  on  the 
hanging-wall  side.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  decrease  the  length  of 
some  of  the  stopes  to  conform  to 
the  length  of  blocks  included  be¬ 
tween  transverse  faults.  This  will 
require  additional  fill  raises.  Tim¬ 
ber  support  may  be  required  on  the 
hanging-wall  side  of  the  ore  zone 
in  areas  of  heavy  gouge. 

Numerous  tests  on  the  ore  have 
been  made  in  the  Bureau's  labora¬ 
tories  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Electro¬ 
static  separation,  air  tabling,  flota¬ 
tion,  and  gravity  tabling  and  jig¬ 
ging  were  used  in  determining  the 
best  flowsheet  for  producing  met¬ 
allurgical  and  acid  grades  of  fluo¬ 
rite.  Because  of  water  shortage  at 
the  mine,  the  first  tests  on  the  flu¬ 


orite  were  made  with  dry  methods. 

Optimum  laboratory  results  for 
production  of  metallurgical-grade 
fluorite  were  obtained  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  jigging  and  table  con¬ 
centration.  The  ore  was  crushed  to 
14  in.  and  treated  by  jigging  and 
tabling,  with  crushing  and  re¬ 
treatment  of  all  the  plus-lO-mesh 
rejects  so  as  to  discard  only  minus- 
10-mesh  tailings.  Flotation  of 
minus-66-mesh  ore  from  this  test¬ 
ing  increased  the  recovery  and  pro¬ 
duced  acid-grade  fluorite. 

Straight  flotation  of  ore  ground 
to  minus  200  mesh  produced  a  con¬ 
centrate  with  acid-grade  chemical 
specifications.  Excellent  recovery 
was  made. 

Mill  Built — ^Partly  Custom 

Tintic  Standard  has  contracted 
for  a  160-ton  mill.  Enough  ore  has 
been  developed  to  insure  operation 
for  two  to  three  years.  A  700-ft. 
adit  is  being  driven  to  intersect 
the  ore  100  ft.  below  the  Bureau 
workings.  This  will  serve  as  main 
haulage  level  for  taking  the  ore 
direct  to  the  mill  at  the  same  ele¬ 
vation.  The  flowsheet  will  com¬ 
prise  size  classification  followed  by 
jigging,  to  produce  a  metallurgical- 


grade  fluorite.  Provision  will  prob 
ably  be  made  for  the  addition  o 
flotation  units  to  make  acid-gradt 
fluorite.  The  mill  is  to  be  operate 
16  hours  per  day  on  100  tons  o; 
company  ore  and  8  hours  per  day 
on  custom  ore  from  the  other  prop 
erties  in  the  district. 

Well  Supplies  Mill  Water 

Water  for  milling  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  principally  from  a  well  l,40y 
ft.  from  the  mill;  also  from  tbt 
underground  workings. 

Access  roads  have  been  built  to 
several  properties  in  the  district 
and  to  Lund,  the  shipping  point  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Tintic  Standard  expects  to  pro¬ 
duce  750  tons  of  metallurgical- 
grade  fluorite  concentrate  per 
month  from  the  Cougar  Spar  mine. 
Production  from  other  properties 
in  the  district  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  total  production  of  the 
area  to  1,000  tons  per  month,  mak¬ 
ing  Utah  the  third  largest  producer 
of  fluorite  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  This  production  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  future  steel  in¬ 
dustry  in  Utah.  All  concentrates 
are  contracted  for  purchase  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Co. 


Montana  Chrome  Ores  Are  Suitable  for  Alloy  Steel 


Utilization  of  large  bodies  of 
chromite  ore  developed  in  the  Still¬ 
water  Complex,  in  Montana,  is  now 
technically  feasible,  although  there 
are  still  certain  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  barriers,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  John  M.  Conrow,  geologist 
of  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Geology,  who  recently  made  a 
tour  of  the  alloy-steel  producing 
industries  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  Mr.  Conrow’s  observations 
and  conclusions,  as  published  in 
the  Montana  School  of  Mines  mag¬ 
azine,  De  Re  MetaUica,  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Rustless  Iron  &  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  now 
making  stainless  steel  from  low 
chromium-to-iron-ratio  ore  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Montana  product,  and 
Montana  ore  could  be  used  in  the 
Rustless  process.  The  rustless 
process  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  standard  processes  for  manu¬ 
facturing  stainless  steel  by  the  use 
of  ferrochromium  made  from  im¬ 
ported  high  chromium-to-iron-ratio 
chromite  ore.  Chromium  Mining  & 
Smelting  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Canada,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  Chrom-X  from  Montana  chro¬ 


mite.  Chrom-X  is  an  exothermic 
ferrochromium  alloy  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  low-chromium  alloy 
steels.  Manufacturers  of  chro¬ 
mium  chemical  products  also  state 
that  Montana  chromite  would  work 
well  for  their  purposes. 

Chromite  from  the  Stillwater 
Complex  might  be  generally  used 
by  the  alloy-steel  and  chromium 
chemical  manufacturers  if  it  could 
be  made  available  in  the  Eastern 
manufacturing  centers  at  a  price 
competitive  with  imported  chro¬ 
mite  ores  of  comparable  quality. 
Barriers  to  the  general  use  of  Mon¬ 
tana  chromite  ore  and  concentrates 
are: 

1.  The  existing  freight  rate 
structure  for  minerals  and  mineral 
products  does  not  permit  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  freight  rate  on  chromite 
from  Montana  low  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  with  chrome  in  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  at  low  steamship 
rates. 

2.  There  is  not  yet  a  substan¬ 
tial  Western  market  for  chromite. 

3.  Most  steel  manufacturers  see 
no  reason  for  changing  to  a  process 
for  making  stainless  steel  from 
low-ratio-chromite  ore  so  long  as 


imported  high-ratio  ore  is  cheap 
and  abundant. 

4.  The  refractories  industry, 
which  normally  consumes  three- 
eighths  of  the  chromite  used  in  the 
United  States,  has  not  yet  found 
Montana  chromite  satisfactory  for 
its  purpose. 

5.  The  attitude  of  many  officials 

in  the  federal  government  is  that 
chromite  deposits  in  the  Stillwater 
Complex  should  not  be  mined,  but 
should  be  held  as  a  stockpile  in 
place  against  some  future  emer¬ 
gency.  r 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  several  chromite  projects 
including  mines  and  mills  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  Stillwater  and  Carbon 
counties  in  south-central  Montana 
in  1941  and  1942  at  the  request  of 
Metals  Reserve  Co.,  and  financed 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.  RFC  in  a  recently  re¬ 
leased  summary  of  its  war  activi¬ 
ties  announced  that  the  Montana 
operations  had  been  shut  down  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Production 
Board  because  stocks  of  imported 
ores  plus  continued  new  supplies 
were  adequate  to  meet  war  re¬ 
quirements. 
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OPERATING  IDEAS 


Platform  Eliminates  Hazards  for  Shaft  Workers 


/  END  VIEW 
3*SIDED  CAGE  ‘  ^'SHAFT  TIMBERS 


PLAN/  '^'PLATFORM  SWINGS  INTO  SHAFT 


Frequently  gagers  or  shaftmen 
must  span  a  shaft  with  temporary 
stagings  of  lagging  in  order  to  a^ 
tach  chains  or  cables  to  the  clevis 
below  the  cage  deck.  Such  work¬ 
men  will  appreciate  the  hazards 
eliminated  by  the  illustrated  safety 
platform,  which  may  be  swung  out 
into  the  shaft. 

The  safety  platform  consists  of  a 
small,  square  deck  of  steel  plate  to 
which  is  welded  a  braced  frame¬ 
work  of  %-in.  pipe  covered  with 
heavy-gage  screen  to  form  a  three- 
sided  cage.  This  assembly  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  rods  and  steel  braces 
from  a  1%-in.  vertical  rod  5  ft. 
long,  which  is  hinged  to  a  shaft 
post  with  two  short  3x3-in.  angle 
irons. 

The  platform  was  designed  by 
Bertil  Djupe,  underground  me¬ 
chanical  foreman  at  the  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.’s  James  mine.  Iron 
River,  Mich.  Since  its  first  installa¬ 
tion  in  January,  1943,  the  cage  has 
given  trouble-free  performance, 
and  is  praised  by  those  who  use 
it,  according  to  Burton  J.  West- 
man,  mining  geologist  of  Stam- 
baugh,  Mich.,  who  submits  the 
idea. 


Thread-Cutting  Machine  Cuts  Grooves  for  Pipe  Clamps 


At  mining  properties  where  Vic- 
taulic  pipe  fittings  are  uAd,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  a  groove  near  the 
end  of  each  pipe  length  to  accom¬ 
modate  clamps  and  fittings.  Though 
this  work  is  usually  performed  on 
a  lathe  in  the  machine  shop,  it  is 
sometimes  objectionable  to  tie  up  a 
lathe  for  it.  Archie  Gillis,  shop 
foreman  at  the  Federal  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Mullen,  Idaho,  solved 
this  problem  by  installing  groove¬ 
cutting  equipment  on  the  head  end 
of  an  Ostler  Williams  pipe-thread¬ 
ing  machine. 

The  conversion  of  the  machine 
from  a  thread-cutting  to  a  groove¬ 
cutting  unit  does  not  require  addi¬ 
tional  attachments  or  auxiliary 
equipment.  A  standard  cut-off  tool 
of  proper  width,  such  as  is  used  on 


a  lathe,  is  mounted  in  the  top  of  the 
head  of  the  thread-cutting  machine 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration.  As  the  pipe  is  rotated, 
the  tool  cuts  a  groove  of  required 
width  and  depth.  To  support  the 
rotating  pipe  and  maintain  it  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  head,  an  old 
set  of  worn  thread-cutting  dies  was 
ground  to  smoothness  and  inserted 
as  shown.  To  reconvert  the  machine 
to  a  thread-cutting  machine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  the 
ground  dies  and  replace  them  with 
thread-cutting  dies. 

Other  illustrated  items  are: 

A.  Head  of  pipe-threading  ma¬ 
chine. 

B.  Conventional  dies  with 
threads  ground  off  to  smoothness. 

C.  Standard  groove  for  clamps. 


CUT-OFF  TOOL 
FOR  CUTTING  I 
GROOVE 
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’  Fuse  Cutting  Simplified  with  Motor-Driven  Reel 


Cutting  blasting  fuse  into  accu¬ 
rate  lengths  has  been  speeded  up 
with  the  equipment  illustrated 
here,  which  was  designed  and  built 
by  mechanics  at  the  Sunshine  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Kellogg,  Idaho.  The  draw¬ 
ing  was  submitted  by  Gordon  Peck, 
chief  engineer,  who  states  that  the 
device  has  .performed  satisfactorily 
for  several  years. 

Standard  blasting  fuse,  which  is 
received  in  small  coils,  is  placed  on 
a  freely  revolving ‘spool  and  fed  to 
a  large  reel  which  is  rotated  by  a 


CHANNELS  MOUNTED 
BELOW  EACH 
SLOT  \ 


V^-hp.  electric  motor  at  20  r.p.m. 
A  treadle  switch  operates  the  mo¬ 
tor.  The  fuse  is  reeled  about  eight 
vertical  standards,  which  can  be 
adjusted  in  position  to  form  a  cir¬ 
cle  with  circumference  correspond¬ 
ing  to  any  desired  fuse  length. 
Each  of  the  standards  is  mounted 
to  a  square  base-block  which  slides 
in  a  channel  welded  to  the  bottom 
of  the  table  plate. 

The  position  of  the  standards  is 
regulated  by  the  adjustable  set- 
collar  mounted  near  the  top  of  the 


f  SET^ 
SCREW 

'f  /«  A 


P  9 


>4"  slots 


SIDE 
PIECE  \ 


SPOOL  HOLDING 
SMALL  COIL  OF 
FUSE  ' 

PLAN  I 


PINION  GEAR 
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ALL  STANDARDS 
CONNECTED  TO 
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SIDE  PIECE  MOUNTED  ' 
K3  hr  motor-..  STANDARD  ONLY 


SECTION  X-X 
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vertical  shaft.  As  the  collar  is 
raised  or  lowered,  a  simultaneous 
radial  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
standards  through  %-in.  rods.  One 
of  the  standards  is  fitted  with  an 
indicator  point  which  slides  over 
a  scale  calibrated  to  show  circum¬ 
ference  lengths  in  feet  for  various 
positions  of  the  standards. 

After  the  fuse  has  been  coiled  on 
the  reel,  it  is  tied  together  with 
twine  in  several  places.  A  knife 
which  has  been  fashioned  from  an 
old  handsaw  by  grinding  off  the 
saw  teeth  is  used  to  cut  through 
the  coil  of  fuse.  One  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  is  fitted  with  a  slotted  wooden 
side  piece  which  guides  the  knife. 

Other  construction  details  are  as 
follows : 

A.  1 15/16-in.  shaft  with  milled 
gear  rack  on  upper  end. 

B.  Set  collar  fitted  with  pinion 
gear  and  handle.  Ears  welded  to 
base  receive  eye  ends  of  %-in. 
rods;  %-in.  setscrew  attached. 

C.  %xl9%-in.  rods  with  eye 
ends  to  fit  pins. 

D.  Standards  consisting  of  %x 
%-in.x8-in.  sliding  base-block 
welded  to  %x%-in.  vertical  piece 
faced  with  %x%-in.  hardwood 
strip.  Two  ears  welded  on  back  of 
vertical  piece  to  receive  %-in. 
rod,  %-in.  bent  rod  welded  to 
front  of  base  to  support  fuse. . 

E.  One  special  standard  fitted 
with  %xl%-in.  slotted  wooden 
side  piece  to  guide  cutting  knife. 

F.  Main  table  plate  %x40-in. 
mild  steel. 

G.  Table  edge  consists  of  Vgx 
2-in.  strap  welded  to  rim. 

H.  %-in.  channel,  %x%-in.  in¬ 
side  dimensions,  welded  to  bottom 
of  table  plate.  Base-blocks  slide  in 
these  channels. 

I.  Calibrated  scale  painted  to 
table  top.  Indicator  point  welded 
to  base-block. 

J.  %xl0-in.  plate  welded  to  set 
collar  and  bolted  to  table  plate. 

K.  Bearing  for  set  collar  drilled 
and  tapped  for  lubrication  fitting. 

L.  End  bearing  mounted  to 
wooden  shelf. 

M.  Spool  to  receive  coil  of  fuse. 
Mounted  with  brass  bushed  bear¬ 
ing.  Desired  amount  of  friction 
regulated  by  facing  plate  N  with 
slight  taper.  All  welded  construc¬ 
tion  as  shown. 

N.  Friction  plate  which  serves 
as  bearing  for  base  of  spool  and 
prevents  spinning  when  rotation 
of  reel  is  stopped. 
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Brine  Solution  Serves  as  Temporary.  Resistor 

^  r  • 

After  the  controller  and  con¬ 
nected  resistors  of  a  250-hp.  air 
compressor  had  been  smashed  acci¬ 
dentally,  the  equipment  here  illus¬ 
trated  was  installed  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  substitute.  Two  rheostats 
were  constructed  of  brine-filled  30- 
gal.  crocks  in  which  circular  cop¬ 
per  plates  were  suspended.  The 
upper  plates  were  lowered  and 
raised  by  a  light  block  and  tackle 
to  obtain  desired  resistance  varia¬ 
tions.  Switches  A  and  B  were 
mounted  on  a  wooden  barricade 
built  of  2x4’s  which  inclosed  the 
crocks  and  excluded  persons  from 
contact  with  the  temporary  460-v. 
wiring. 


Cooler  Preserves  Food  in  Desert  Climates 

After  reading  about  a  food  lx2-in.  wooden  strips,  and  fitted  crowned  is  placed  beneath  the  bur- 

COOLER  operated  with  running  with  three  shelves  and  a  wooden  lap  on  top  of  the  box  to  distribute 

water  {E.&M.J.,  July,  1944)  Verne  door.  This  frame  is  covered  with  the  water  to  all  sides.  Evaporation 

Haas,  Provo,  Utah,  suggests  an  chicken  wire  and  then  burlap,  cools  the  inside  of  the  box.  The 

alternate  type  which  has  been  used  Water  from  a  tap  or  from  the  pet-  cooler  should  be  kept  in  the  shade 

effectively  in  desert  climates.  cock  in  the  bottom  of  a  suspended  and  exposed  to  a  breeze  for  best 

It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  2  can  drips  on  the  top  of  the  box.  A  results.  Ten  gallons  of  water  per 

ft.  square  and  3  ft.  high  made  of  piece  of  sheet  metal  slightly  day  will  operate  the  cooler. 


Air  Cylinder  Serves  Many  Purposes 


Compressed  air  cylinders  may  be 
used  to  save  manpower  and  exer¬ 
tion  in  many  ways.  .  The  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  shows  the  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  a  two-way  cylinder 
which  was  used  to  operate  chute 
gates  and  railway  track  switches. 

A  Walworth  Multiport  four-way 
valve,  when  set  in  one  position,  ad¬ 
mits  air  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
and  permits  air  in  the  opposite  end 
to  be  exhausted.  By  rotating  the 
valve  through  90  deg.  the  motion 
of  the  piston  may  be  reversed. 
Total  force  exerted  by  the  piston  is 
theoretically  equal  to  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  times  the  area  of  the  piston, 
and  may  be  increased  by  enlarging  . 
the  diameter  of  the  piston.  The 
length  of  stroke  may  be  modified 
by  changing  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  or  by  introducing  mechan¬ 
ical  links  between  the  piston  rod 
and  the  equipment  to  be  operated. 
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MARKET  SUMMARY 


V-E  Day  was  proclaimed  officially  on 
May  8,  but,  so  far  as  the  market  for 
non-ferrous  metals  was  concerned,  the 
news  had  been  discounted.  Producers 
and  fabricators  were  involved  through¬ 
out  May  in  adjusting  their  schedules  to 
cope  with  cutbacks  that  came  through 
in  volume  during  the  preceding  month. 
Price  changes  in  major  metals  were  not 
expected  and  none  occurred.  Among 
the  minor  metals,  quicksilver  encoun¬ 
tered  a  dull  period  and  the  price  weak¬ 
ened.  Uncertainty  over  the  duration  of 
the  war  in  the  Far  East,  now  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  defeated,  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  market  for 
quicksilver.  Production  of  magnesium 
was  increased  on  request  of  WPB  to 
meet  special  war  demands.  Decreased 
requirements  for  aluminum  were  re¬ 
flected  in  a  reduction  in  purchases  by 
WPB  in  Canada  from  250,000,000  lb. 
to  100,000,000  lb. 


The  metal  statistics  for  April,  the 
latest  month  available  at  this  writing, 
indicate  that  deliveries  of  both  copper 
and  zinc  declined  because  of  revised 
war  demands.  Copper  was  shipped  to 
consumers  to  the  extent  of  161,111 
tons  in  April,  which  contrasts  with 
218,488  tons  in  March,  the  all-time 
peak.  Shipments  during  May  and  June 
also  will  fall,  perhaps  sharply.  As  May 
ended,  the  stockpile  of  copper  in¬ 
creased  to  around  230,000  tons.  Im¬ 
ports  of  copper  are  continuing  at  a 
high  rate  and  are  expected  to  remain 
at  a  high  level  throughout  the  third 
quarter  of  1945.  The  United  States 
at  present  is  drawing  on  Rhodesian, 
Canadian,  and  Latin  American  copper. 
Additional  importations  more  than  off¬ 
set  a  decline  in  domestic  output  re¬ 
sulting  from  manpower  shortages. 
Domestic  mine  output  has  averaged 
close  to  66,650  tons  a  month  in  the 


first  three  months  of  the  current  year. 

The  reduced  brass  program  was  re¬ 
flected  in  a  setback  in  the  demand  for 
Special  High  Grade  and  Regular  High 
Grade  zinc.  Production  of  these  grades 
during  May  was  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments.  Demand  for  Prime  Western  by 
galvanizers  held  up  well  and  there 
was  talk  of  actually  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  common  zinc.  Shipments  of 
slab  zinc,  all  grades,  totaled  74,356 
tons  in  April,  against  94,494  tons  in 
March.  Production  during  April  was 
at  the  rate  of  2,274  tons  daily,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  month. 

Lead  was  viewed  as  tight  by  WPB, 
even  though  additional  tonnages  were 
purchased  abroad  and  the  stockpile 
increased  slightly  to  70,000  tons.  The 
industry  was  not  disturbed  over  the 
supply  situation,  believing  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  likely  to  drop  somewhat 
in  the  summer  months.  However,  as 


Major  Metals 

U.S.  DAILY  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES 


tTSl  s  is- 

Zinc 

C  oLx&lLS  X  Alt 

1945 

Domestic 

Export 

New 

New 

May 

(a)  Refinery 

(b)  Refinery 

York 

York 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

1 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

2 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

3 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

4 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

5 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

7 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

8 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

9 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

10 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.36 

8.26 

11 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.26 

12 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

14 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

15 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.36 

8.25 

16 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.26 

17 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

18 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

19 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

21 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

22 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

23 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

24 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

25 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

26 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.36 

8.26 

28 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

29 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.26 

30 

Holiday 

11.700 

_ 

- Holiday^ - 

31 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

AVERAGES 

FOR  MONTH 

May 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.36 

8.26 

May 

AVERAGES 

FOR  WEEK 

2 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.26 

9 

‘  11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

16 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

23 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

30 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

May 

CALENDAR  WEEK  AVERAGES 

5 

11.776 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

12 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

19 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.26 

26 

11.776 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

Silver,  Gold  and  Sterling 

DAILY  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES 


Sterling  Exchange  / - ‘SUa 

rer - > 

, - 

-Gold - 

(d)  United 

1945 

“Checks” 

(c) 

May 

(Nominal) 

New  York 

London 

London 

States 

1 

402.000 

4^.750 

26.500 

1688. 

$35,000 

2 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

36.000 

3 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

4 

402.000 

44.760 

26.500 

168s. 

36.000 

6 

402.000 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

36.000 

7 

402.000 

44.760 

25.500 

1688. 

35.000 

8 

402.000 

44.750 

Holiday 

Holiday 

35.000 

9 

402.000 

44.760 

Holiday 

Holiday 

36.000 

10 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

11 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

12 

402.000 

(e) 

(e) 

(c) 

36.000 

14 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

15 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

16 

402.000 

44.750 

26.500 

168s. 

36.000 

17 

402.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168s. 

36.000 

18 

402.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

19 

402.000 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

35.000 

21 

402.000 

44.760 

Holiday 

Holiday 

35.000 

22 

402.000 

44.750 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

23 

402.000 

44.750 

26.600 

1688. 

35.000 

24 

402.000 

44.750 

26.500 

168s. 

35.000 

25 

402.000 

44.760 

26.500 

168s.  ■ 

36.000 

26 

402.000 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

35.000 

28 

402.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168s. 

35.000 

29 

402.000 

44.760 

25.500 

168b. 

35.000 

30 

Holiday 

Holiday 

25.500 

168s. 

Holiday 

31 

402.000 

44.750 

26.500 

35.000 

AVERAGES  FOR  MONTH 

May 

402.000 

44.760 

25.600 

- 

35.000 

May 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

2 

402.000 

44.750 

— 

9 

402.000 

44.760 

... 

16 

402.000 

44.750 

23 

402.000 

44.750 

30 

402.000 

44.750 

— 

— 

Calendar  week  averages.  New  York  Silver:  May  5th,  44.760:  18th, 
44.750:  19th,  44.750:  26th.  44.750. 

(e)  Not  quoted  (Saturday). 


THE  above  quotations  for  major  non-ferrous 
metals  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  cash.  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 

(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivered  New  England 
basis  add  0.225c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 

(b)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  include  sales  of  domestic 
copner  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
World  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September,  1939,  have  been  based  largely  on 
f.a.s,  transactions,  ex  United  States  ports.  We 


deduct  .06c.  from  the  f.a.s.  basis  (lighterage, 
etc.)  to  arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotation. 

Copper,  lead  and  zinc  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries:  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 

Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wirebars  and  ingot  bars:  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of  0.126c. 

Quotations  for  zinc  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premium  over  the  St.  Louis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  High 
Grade  zinc  delivered  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of 
Ic.  per  pound  over  the  current  market  for 
Prime  Western  but  not  less  than  Ic.  over  the 


Engineering  and  Mining  Journal’s  average  quo¬ 
tation  for  Prime  Western  for  the  previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  reflect  prices  obtained  for 
common  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  on 
which  a  premium  is  asked. 

(c)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  &  Harman.  Under  Treasury  order  of 
July  6,  1939,  the  price  on  domestic  newly-mined 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1939,  was 
fixed  at  71.11c.  per  troy  ounce.  Handy  & 
Harman’s  quotations  on  newly-mined  domestic 
silver,  999  fine  was  70  %c.  throughout  May. 

(d)  U.  S.  Treasury’s  gold  price.  Actual  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for  gold  in 
domestic  and  imported  ore  or  concentrate  is  at 
99.76  per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  which  is  equal  to  $34.9126. 
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May  ended,  there  were  no  indications 
that  WPB  restrictions  on  use  would 
be  eased  in  the  near  future. 

Demands  for  tin  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease,  because  of  urgent  requests  for 
tin  and  tin  products  from  liberated 
countries.  Supplies,  however,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  originate  chiefly  in  Bolivia, 
the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Nigeria.  The 
need  for  conservation  of  tin  is  greater 
than  ever,  Washington  holds,  and  sal¬ 
vage  of  tin  from  secondary  sources  is 
essential. 

Additional  facilities  to  produce  mer¬ 
curic  oxide  are  being  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Total  consumption  of  quick¬ 
silver  has  not  attained  the  level  pre¬ 
dicted  earlier  in  the  year,  owing  largely 
to  manpower  and  equipment  shortages. 
Increased  imports  and  uncertainty 
over  war  demands  for  the  metal  have 
restricted  buying.  Spot  declined  to 
$152  per  flask,  and  both  domestic  and 
Spanish  metal  for  shipment  was  avail¬ 
able  slightly  below  $150,  New  York. 

Antimony,  cadmium,  platinum  and 
iridium,  and  bismuth  are  listed  among 
metals  in  short  supply. 


Miscellaneous  Metals  Monthly  Averages 


Average  prices  of  miscellaneous 
metals  for  April  and  May: 

(a)  New  York,  packed  in  cases,  in 
lots  of  5  tons  or  more  but  less  than  a 
carload,  (b)  Nominal,  (c)  Producer’s 
price  for  commercial  sticks,  (d)  Aver¬ 
age  producers’  and  platers*  quotations, 
(e)  Special  shapes  sold  to  platers. 


April 

Quicksilver,  N.  Y.  flask .  166.840 

Antimony  (a)  .  16.839 

Antimony,  bulk,  Laredo....  14.600 

Antimony,  bulk,  N.  Y .  16.266 

Antimony,  Chinese  (b) .  16.600 

Platinum,  oz.  troy .  36.000 

Cadmium  (c)  .  90.000 

Cadmium  (d)  . .  92.600 

Cadmium  (e)  .  96.000 

Aluminum  ingot  . .  16.000 


May 

163.692 

16.839 

14.600 
16.265 

16.600 
36.000 
90.000 
92.600 
96.000 
16.000 


E  &  M I  Price  Index 


Weighted  index  of  non-ferrous  metal 
prices  (copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver, 
nickel,  and  aluminum).  'The  average 
for  the  years  1922-1923-1924  equals 


100. 

1929 . 

. 110.33 

1937 . 

. 90.86 

1930 . 

. 82.87 

1938 . 

.  73.67 

1931 . 

.  60.20 

1939 . 

.  77.71 

1932 . 

.  48.26 

1940 . 

. 79.22 

1933 . 

.  69.79 

1941 . 

. 83.49 

1934 . 

.  69.69 

1942 . 

.  86.80 

1936 . 

.  74.66 

1943 . 

1936 . 

.  73.46 

1944 . 

.  88.74 

1943 

1944 

1946 

January  . 

88.74 

88.74 

February  . 

88.74 

88.74 

March  . 

.  88.74 

88.74 

88.74 

April  . 

88.74 

88.74 

May . 

88.74 

88.74 

June  . 

88.74 

.... 

July . 

88.74 

.... 

August . 

.  88.74 

88.74 

September  . . . . 

.  88.74 

88.74 

October  . 

88.74 

...  •  . 

November  . . . . 

.  88.74 

88.74 

.... 

December  . . . . 

.  88.74 

88.74 

.... 

Miscellaneous  Metals,  Ores,  Minerals 


Quotations  cover  wholesale  lots,  prompt  shipment,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
unless  otherwise  stated 
(June  1,  1945) 


MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 

Aluminum,  ingot,  99  plus  per  cent,  lb .  16e. 

Antimony,  domestic,  spot,  lb.,  6  tons  or  more .  15.839c. 

Bismuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  $1.26 

Cidmium,  commercial  sticks,  lb .  90c. 

Cslcium,  lb.,  ton  lots,  97  @  98  percent,  cast .  $1.85 

Chromium,  97  per  cent  grade,  lb .  89c. 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  lb .  $1.60 

Indium,  troy  oz .  $4.00 

Nickel,  electrolytic  cathodes,  lb .  36c. 

Magnesium,  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  lb .  20V^c. 

Palladium,  troy  oz .  $24.00 

Platinum  (Official  quotation)  troy  oz . .  $36.00 

Quicksilver,  flask  of  76  lb.,  100  flasks  or  more .  $152.00 

Selenium,  99.5  per  cent,  lb .  $1.75 

Silicon,  minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  carloads,  lb .  14.76e. 

Tellurium,  lb .  $1.75  nom. 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $12.50  nom. 

Titanium,  96  to  98  per  cent,  lb .  $6.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  8  to  12%  BeO,  f.o.b.  mine,  i>er  unit .  $14.50 

Chrome  Ore,  per  long  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  Atl.  ports,  dry  48% 

Cr20s,  2.8  to,  1  raUo .  $41.00 

48%  CrgOa  3  to  1  ratio .  $43.60 

Iron  Ore,  Lake  Superior,  Lower  Lake  ports,  long  ton : 

Old  Range  bessemer .  $4.76 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-bessemer .  $4.60 

Mesabi,  non-bessemer  . $4.45 

Lead  (Galena)  80  per  cent,  Joplin,  Mo.,  ton .  $76.01 


Manganese,  Metals  Reserve  Co.  sales  price,  per  long-ton  unit  of  Mn  con¬ 
tained,  48  per  cent,  subject  to  premiums  and  penalties,  effective  May  16, 
1944 :  86c.  (duty  paid)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans ;  91c.,  Fontana,  Calif.,  Provo,  Utadi,  and 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Molybdenum  Ore,  90%,  per  lb.  of  M0S2  f.o.b.  mines .  46c. 

Tungsten  Ore,  per  unit  of  WO3 : 

Chinese,  60  per  cent,  duty  paid .  $24.00 

Domestic,  60  per  cent  and  upward . $24.00@$24.60 

Vanadium  Ore,  per  lb.  of  contained  V2O5  f.  o.  b.  mines. . .,.  27%c. 

Zmc  Ore,  Prime,  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  per 

ton  . .  $66.28 

(s)  Prices  at  mines,  small  lots,  normally  several  dollars  less. 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

^^nic  Oxide  (arsenic)  lb . 

^balt  Oxide,  70  (g)  71  per  cent,  lb. 

Copper  Sulphate,  100  lb . 


4e. 

$1.84 

$6.00 


_  ALLOYS 

oe^lllum  Copper,  2,6  to  3  per  cent  Be,  per  lb.  of  contained 
Be . 

*'«rrochrome,  66  @  70  per  cent  per  lb.  of  Cr  contained. . . 


$16.00 

18c. 


Ferromanganese,  78  @  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $186.00 

Ferromolybdenum,  66  ®  66  per  cent  Mo,  lb.  of  Mo  contained  96e. 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  per  lb.  of  contained  Si .  6.60@8.10c. 

Ferrotungsten,  76  @  80  per  cent,  lb.  of  W  contained .  $1.90 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  V  delivered  .  $2.70@$2.90 

Silicomanganese,  1  per  cent  C,  gross  ton  .  $133.00 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 
Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (U.S.  funds),  ton: 

Crude  No,  1 .  $660@$768 

Crude  No.  2  . . $166@$386 

Spinning  fibers  . . . .  $124® $233 

Paper  stock  . $44@$49.60 

Shorts . $14.60®$26.60 

Vermont,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park: 

Shingle  stock  . $62.50<§1$66.00 

Paper  stock  . $44.00©$63.00 

Shorts . $14.50@$28.60 

Floats .  $19.60 

Barytes,  f.o.b.  mines: 

Georgia,  crude,  per  long  ton .  $8.60® $9.00 

Missouri.  93  to  94  per  cent  BaS04,  per  short  ton .  $8.26® $8.60 

Bauxite,  long  ton: 

Domestic,  crude,  60  @  52  per  cent  (not  dried) .  $6.00 

Domestic,  chemical,  65  ®  68  per  cent .  $7.60®$8.50 

Donoestic,  abrasive,  80  @  84  per  cent... .  $16.50 

China  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton : 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  No.  1,  bulk .  $6.75®$8.00 

Delaware,  No.  1  .  $16.00 

Feldspar,  bulk,  ton: 

Potash  feldspar,  200  mesh .  $17.00 

Glass  spar,  white,  20  mesh .  $11.75 

Fluorspar,  f.o.b.  mines,  bulk,  Kentucky  and 

Illinois  60  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton .  $30.00 

Acid  98  and  1  per  cent,  bulk,  ton .  $37.00 

Fuller’s  earth,  f.o.b.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton . .  $7,00@$14.00 

Magnesite,  per  ton  dead-burned,  f.o.b.  Washington .  $22.00 


Mica  —  Colonial  Mica  Corp.,  agent  for  Metals  Reserve  Co.,  quotes  full- 
trimmed  ruby  muscovite  domestic,  April  1  to  Sept.  30,  inclusive  —  No.  1. 
$1.70  to  $36.66  per  lb.,  depending  on  size :  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $26.00 ;  No.  2 
Inferior,  60c.  to  $16.00;  No.  3,  25c.  to  $6.25.  Prices  f.o.b.  nearest  pro¬ 


ducer’s  rifting  plant. 

Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . $19.00®$22.00 

Pyrites,  Spanish,  per  long  ton  unit  of  S,  c  i  f.  Atlantic  ports  12c.  nom. 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton . $20.00®$40.00 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  ton .  $16.00 

Talc,  f.o.b.  works,  ton: 

New  York,  double  air-floated,  326  mesh . $12.00®$16.00 

Vermont,  extra  white,  200  mesh . .  $9.60®$10.60 

Tripoli,  Missouri,  ton: 

40  mesh,  cream  colored .  $14.60 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron,  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton:  Basie .  $24.60 

Steel.  baM  price,  Pittsburgh  Billets,  gross  ton .  $36.00 

Structural  gbnPea.  190  lb .  $2.10 
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WASHINGTON  REFLECTIONS 

McGRAW-HILL  WASHINGTON  NEWS  BUREAU 


WPBPublifiheiNew 
Material  Shortage  List 

Shortly  after  V>E  Day  a  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  continue  to  be  in  short 
supply  was  made  public  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  the  use  of  in¬ 
dustry  as  an  over-all  g^iide  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  future  reconversion  to  civilian 
production.  It  was  specified  at  the 
time  that  the  list  was  not  complete 
and  that  it  would  be  subject  to  change 
in  future  months.  Metals  and  min¬ 
erals  included  in  the  shortage  list  are: 
Antimony  and  Antimony  Oxide 
Bismuth  and  Bismuth  Chemicals 
Cadmium 
Corundum 

Graphite  (certain  g^rades) 

Lead 

Mica  (certain  grades) 

Platinum  and  some  of  the  platinum 
metals 

Talc  (certain  grades) 

Tin 

Certain  ferro-alloys 
Controlled  Materials:  Steel,  Cop¬ 
per,  and  Aluminum — certain  con¬ 
trolled  material  products  will  remain 
tight;  for  example:  wire  rope;  tin 
mill  products. 

Continued  Shortage  of 
Lead  Is  Expected 

Claims  that  lead  will  be  available 
for  many  civilian  uses  within  the  next 
few  months  express  an  optimistic 
view  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
statistical  picture,  in  the  opinion  of 
government  experts.  The  lead  stock¬ 
pile  position  during  the  first  part  of 
this  year  has  held  up  mainly  because 
the  government  has  managed  to  get 
20,000  tons  from  foreign  sources, 
about  half  from  Canada  and  half  from 
Australia.  This  is  a  non-recurring 
windfall,  making  the  picture  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  look  better  than 
is  actually  the  case.  During  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  imports  are  expected 
to  decline. 

The  shift  from  a  two-front  war  to 
a  one-front  war  has  not  yet  developed 
an  appreciable  decline  in  the  military 
requirements  for  lead.  In  fact,  as  of 
the  first  of  June,  there  were  some 
new  requirements  and  some  of  the 
allocations  that  have  been  in  effect  in 
the  past  must  be  revised  upward  in 
view  of  the  current  situation. 

One  of  the  more  important  of  the 
new  uses  of  lead  is  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butyl  rubber,  which  requires 
a  small  amount  monthly.  Production 
of  butyl  rubber  is  just  getting  under 
way  in  quantity. 

^e  ceramic  industry  soon  will 
benefit  by  an  allocation  of  lead. 
Ceramic  manufacturers  require  a 


small  amount  of  lead  to  keep  the  in¬ 
dustry  operating.  Without  an  alloca¬ 
tion,  a  good  many  thousand  men  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  The  govern¬ 
ment  does  net  intend  to  permit  this  to 
happen.  Because  of  their  age  and 
training,  these  workers  could  not  be 
transferred  easily  to  other  industries. 
Previously,  the  ceramics  industry  has 
lived  on  its  inventory. 

Daily  production  of  lead  was  lower 
in  March  than  in  February,  and  tbe 
downward  trend  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  next  few  months 
ahead.  Employment  in  the  mines  is 
going  down  and  the  mines  were  still 
losing  men  in  April,  the  last  previous 
month  for  which  figures  are  available. 

The  lead  shortage  and  the  rather 
gloomy  outlook  for  an  immediate  im¬ 
provement  in  production  resulted  in  a 
joint  statement  in  mid-May  by  WPB 
Chairman  J.  A.  Krug  and  WMC 
Chairman  Paul  McNutt.  These  men 
stated  that  unless  production  of  lead 
could  be  improved,  war  production  and 
important  war-supporting  civilian  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Japanese  phase  would 
be  adversely  affected.  Labor  released 
from  war  plants  because  of  cutbacks 
was  urged  by  the  WPB  chairman  to 
seek  employment  in  the  lead  mines, 
where  it  was  possible  to  make  *‘a 
great  contribution  to  the  war  effort." 

It  is  the  belief  of  government  of¬ 
ficials  that  an  early  improvement  in 
lead  supply  will  be  possible  only 
through  improvement  in  secondary 
production.  Here,  too,  a  labor  short¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved. 

New  ICC  Ruling  WiU 
Not  ARect  Mine  Products 

The  recent  action  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  the  class 
rate  investigation  will  have  little  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  and  may  have  little  future  inter¬ 
est.  The  action  was  taken  on  class 
rates,  which  on  a  tonnage  basis  ac¬ 
count  for  4.1  percent  of  the  carload 
traffic  and  on  a  revenue  basis  for  6.3 
percent  of  the  carload  traffic.  The 
great  bulk  of  Uie  products  of  mines 
moves  on  commodity  rates  or  on  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  class  rates. 

Revenue  losses  and  the  adjustment 
caused  by  the  ICC  decision  may  cause 
the  railroads  to  attempt  to  recoup  by 
an  adjustment  of  the  commodity 
rates,  which  are  essentially  bulk 
rates.  Such  a  revision  of  tariffs  as 
this  would  entftil  couldn’t  be  carried 
out  except  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  mining  industry  will  be  affected 
only  in  that  way,  if  at  all. 

The  ICC  ruling  makes  it  necessary 
for  ratings  to  be  uniform  for  the 


whole  country.  Major  effect  of  this 
will  be  felt  on  LCL  shipments. 

Soldiers  and  Aliens  Are 
Recalled  from  Industry 

Recall  to  the  Army  ef  soldiers  fur¬ 
loughed  to  the  mines  began  May  22. 
At  that  time  the  Army  announced 
that  all  military  personnel  lent  to  in¬ 
dustry  would  return  to  active  duty. 
After  sober  study  of  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  the  loss  of  manpower  in  the 
mines,  Washington  officials  decided 
that  the  over-all  prospect  was  not  se 
bad  as  was  thought  at  first. 

Some  copper  mines  absorbed  a  real 
blow.  This  was  not  unexpected,  ss 
the  copper  mines  were  the  principal 
beneficiaries  when  furloughed  soldiers 
were  allocated  to  the  various  mining 
operations.  Even  so,  the  over-all 
prospect  for  the  industry  was  not  bad. 
In  recent  weeks  copper  has  been  in 
the  “black,"  with  production  ahead  of 
consumption  and  a  small  stockpile 
building  up.  Loss  of  production  as  a 
result  of  the  loss  of  the  soldiers  may 
throw  the  over-all  copper  position 
over  to  the  border-zone  between  red 
and  black. 

Any  likely  cut  in  zinc  production 
can  be  taken  in  stride.  The  country 
can  get  along  for  a  considerable  time 
without  mining  another  ton  of  zinc 
ore.  Stocks  of  concentrates  are  great 
enough  to  keep  the  economy  going 
for  an  extended  period. 

Only  lead  can  be  hurt  by  the  Army 
decision.  Even  though  only  about 
two  hundred  lead  miners  were  in¬ 
volved,  their  loss  will  be  felt  seriously 
because  of  the  already  difficult  labor 
position  of  the  lead  mines.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  lead  mines  did  not 
benefit  when  the  Army  last  loaned 
men  to  the  mines  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Army  plan  called  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  return  of  all  men  under  30 
years  of  age.  This  affected  about  700 
in  the  copper  mines  and  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  in  other  non-ferrous  operations. 
There  was  no  plan  for  their  orderly 
withdrawal.  At  the  time  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  the  War  Department 
stated  that  the  partial  demobilization 
of  the  Army  would  create  a  man¬ 
power  pool  from  which  war  and  civi¬ 
lian  industry  could  draw  replace¬ 
ments.  The  question  bothering  mine 
executives  and  government  officials 
was  how  many  of  these  men  would 
have  mining  experience  and  how 
many  would  return  to  the  mines  at 
once. 

The  Army  has  been  anxious  to  get 
its  men  back  into  uniform  in  order  to 
get  out  of  what  is  considered  a  bad 
tactical  position.  It  has  been  the  ns- 
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tional  policy  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  amount  of  resrimentation  of 
labor.  However,  when  the  Army  lent 
military  personnel  to  industry  it  said 
to  the  men  that  they  had  to  stay 
where  put,  or  get  back  into  uniform. 
This  was  regimentation  far  beyond 
anything  forced  on  civilian  labor  even 
by  the  so-called  job  freeze. 

The  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  some 
parts  of  the  metal  industry.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  cut,  WMC  has  notified  all 
employers  of  alien  labor  brought  into 
this  country  that  the  foreign  workers 
must  be  returned  to  their  homes.  They 
were  given  thirty  days  in  which  te 
carry  out  the  order.  This  was  later 
extended  an  additional  five  days.  The 
deadline  is  July  1,  when  the  fiscal  year 
ends  and  present  appropriations  ex¬ 
pire.  Brass  mills  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  plants  such  as  smelters  are  in 
an  uncertain  position  as  a  result. 

Relaxation  of  Gold 
Closing  Order  Exp^ted 

As  of  June  1,  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  control  orders  as  far  as  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  is  concerned — P-66,  the 
repair  and  maintenance  order,  and 
L-269,  the  mining  machinery  schedul¬ 
ing  order — remained  in  full  effect,  and 
no  changes  were  expected  to  be  made 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  many  other  WPB  controls 
leaves  the  mining  industry  with  the 
advantage  of  priorities  in  securing 
much  of  its  needed  equipment  and 
materials. 

Official  statements  in  regard  to  the 
possible  revocation  of  order  L-208 
have  consistently  been  that  an  an¬ 
nouncement  would  be  made  June  15. 
Throughout  the  latter  part  of  May, 
the  expectations  in  Washington  were 
that  the  order  woufd  be  revoked  and 
that  the  announcement  very*  likely 
would  be  made  at  that  time  or  shortly 
thereafter.  There  was  no  basis  for 
knowing  whether  the  relaxation  would 
be  permitted  to  take  effect  imme¬ 
diately  or  would  be  set  for  some  fu¬ 
ture  time. 

What  WPB’s  June  15  announce¬ 
ment  would  be,  actually  was  un¬ 
known.  Speculations  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  built  up  to 
throw  the  order  out.  Congressman 
Engel,  of  California,  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  fight.  In  a  letter 
written  to  Chairman  Krug,  Mr.  Engel 
claimed  that  WPB  exceeded  its  legal 
authority  when  L-208  was  issued,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  solely  on  manpower 
considerations. 

The  feeling  among  those  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  matter  politically  is 
that  L-208  will  go  out  sometime  about 
the  first  of  July  but  that  the  effect 
will  be  about  as  beneficial  to  the  mine 
operators  as  was  the  removal  of  the 
30  percent  clause  from  order  P-66. 
This  was  the  clause  in  the  repair  and 
maintenance  order  which  stated  that  a 
mining  enterprise  did  not  include  any 


plant  “more  than  30  percent  of  the 
production  of  which  in  dollar  value 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver.*'  When 
that  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
order  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  from 
the  industry  and  political  leaders,  tiie 
net  benefit  to  the  gold  producers  was 
zero. 

In  mid-May,  there  was  a  fiurry  in 
gold  shares  on  the  stock  market.  This 
occurred  at  the  time  twelve  congress¬ 
men  of  Western  states  joined  in  ask¬ 
ing  WPB  Chairman  Krug  to  revoke 
the  order.  Poor  handling  of  press  re¬ 
ports  of  the  joint  letter  from  the  con¬ 
gressmen  is  believed  to  have  caused 
the  rumor  which  resulted  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  fiurry. 

Non-cancellation  May  Be 
Restored  to  Premium  Bill 

Although  there  was  considerable  de¬ 
lay  in  the  House,  it  was  evident  late 
in  May  that  S.602>  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  continuation  of 
premium  payments  on  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  for  another  year,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  passed.  The  question  re¬ 
maining  at  that  time  wa&  whether  or 
not  the  McFarland  clause  would  be 
included.  This  was  the  non-cancella¬ 
tion  feature  of  the  bill,  which  was 
stricken  out  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  (E.  &  M.  J., 
April,  p.l21;  May,  p.l04). 

Since  the  House  made  changes  in 
the  measure  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  thrown  into  conference. 
It  was  thought  prior  to  the  time  that 
the  bill  was  considered  by  the  House 
that  Senate  conferees  would  be  able  to 
reinstate  the  McFarland  clause  as  the 
price  for  agreeing  with  the  House 
changes. 

To  support  the  non-cancellation  fea¬ 
ture,  Senator  Scmgham  issued  a 
statement  insisting  on  its  retention 
and  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  planning  ahead  in  mine  operations. 
To  be  uncertain  over  the  duration  of 
premium  payments,  the  Senator 
stated,  would  be  detrimental  to  secur¬ 
ing  maximum  production. 

House  Amends  and  Passes 
Trade  Agreement  Octension 

Opposition  to  extending  the  power 
of  the  State  Department  further  to 
reduce  tariffs  an  additional  25  i>er- 
cent  and  to  extending  that  power  for 
a  period  of  more  than  a  year  has  been 
expressed  by  various  segments  of  the 
mineral  industry.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  there  was  agreement  in  the  views 
of  the  industry’s  representatives. 

The  conservative  view  was  stated 
by  Elmer  Pehrson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  his  talk  before  the  New 
York  Section  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  last  February.  (E.  &  M. 
J.,  March  1946,  p.l08).  Said  Mr. 
Pehrson: 

“In  considering  the  question  of 
tariffs,  we  must  not  forget  that  em¬ 
ployment  in  metal  mining  regions 


cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  be¬ 
cause  exhaustion  is  inevitable.  Spread 
over  a  long  period,  the  population 
problem  resulting  from  ex^ustion 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  gradual  mi¬ 
gration  which  an  expanding  economy 
can  easily  absorb.  It  is  suggested 
therefore  that  when  tariff  reductions 
are  contemplated  in  the  industries  that 
are  now  supplying  a  large  share  of 
our  needs  of  essential  minerals,  but 
for  which  declining  production  is  evi¬ 
dent,  a  clearly  defined  long-range  re¬ 
duction  program  be  adopted  that  will 
coincide  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
exhaustion  of  resources.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  immediate 
postwar  years,  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  large  capital  losses,  it  would 
seem  wise  from  the  viewpoint  of  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  guarantee  the  pre¬ 
war  tariff  rates  on  these  commodities 
for  at  least  five  years,  following 
which  a  fixed  periodic  decline  would 
become  effective.  Under  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  producers  could  plan  their  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  with  an  assured 
tariff  program,  and  this  should  prove 
to  be  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of 
operation  than  is  afforded  by  the 
present  uncertainty  as  to  tariff 
policies.” 

Julian  Conover,  secretary  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  opposed 
the  extension  of  the  Act  beyond  one 
year  and  also  went  on  record  as  being 
against  granting  additional  authority 
to  reduce  tariffs. 

In  support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Con¬ 
over  pointed  out  that  rates  for  metals 
and  minerals  under  the  1930  Tariff 
Act  were  in  most  cases  unchanged 
from  those  established  in  the  Act  of 
1922.  He  suggested  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  domestic  producers  be  protect¬ 
ed  by  providing  for  congressional  re¬ 
view  of  trade  agreements  and  sug¬ 
gested  other  changes  in  the  Act  that 
would  compel  the  State  Department  to 
live  up  to  policies  aimed  at  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  domestic  industry  which 
it  has  constantly  espoused  but  fre¬ 
quently  violated.  In  his  closing  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Conover  referred  specif¬ 
ically  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pehr¬ 
son  quoted  above  that  prewar  tariff 
rates  be  guaranteed  for  the  five  years 
following  the  war  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  greater  stability  to  the  indus¬ 
try. 

Ernest  V.  Gent,  secretary  of  the 
American  Zinc  Institute,  proposed  the 
same  amendments  as  the  Mining  Con¬ 
gress.  He  pointed  out  that  drawback 
privil^fes  reduce  the  effect  of  metal 
tariffs  as  trade  barriers,  described  the 
damage  already  done  the  domestic 
zinc  industry  by  trade  agreements,* 
and  called  attention  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  national  security  aspects  of 
a  healthy  domestic  zinc  industry. 

Pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  lead  duty  to  bridge 
the  margin  between  foreign  and 
domestic  production  costs,  Felix 
E.  Wormser,  secretary  of  the 
Lead  Industries  Association, 
{Continued  on  page  168) 
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Status  of  Contract  Miners 
Disputed  in  California 

A  legal  battle  to  determine  the 
working  status  of  contract  miners  in 
California  gold  mines  will  be  carried 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  recent  reversal  by  the 
State  District  Court  of  Appeal  of  a 
lower-court  judgment  which  had  held 
the  miners  to  be  independent  opera¬ 
tors  and  not  subject  to  the  California 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Final  outcome  of  the  case  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  postwar  gold  mining  operations  in 
California,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  where 
contract  mining  is  a  long-established 
practice  in  certain  types  of  properties 
which  cannot  be  mined  profitably  on 
an  employer-employee  basis. 

Plaintiff  in  the  action  is  the  Empire 
Star  Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,  operator  of  a 
group  of  mines  in  Nevada  County, 
Calif.,  whose  spokesmen  have  already 
asserted  that  if  the  company  is  made 
subject  to  the  state’s  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  they  will  refuse  to 
operate  extensive  properties  which 
were  mined  at  a  profit  in  prewar  days. 
They  expressed  the  belief  that  other 
gold  mining  interests  in  the  West  will 
follow  their  lead. 

In  the  six  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  action  was  instituted,  facts 
in  the  case  have  been  heard  or  re¬ 
viewed  by  three  courts — the  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  Northern  California, 
the  Superior  Court  of  Nevada  County, 
and,  lastly,  the  District  Court  of 
Appeal. 

The  action  heard  in  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  was  against  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  resisted  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Social  Security  Tax  to 
contract  miners.  The  Court  held 
that  the  miners  were  independent  of 
company  control  and,  therefore,  were 
not  entitled  to  Social  Security  bene¬ 
fits.  The  court’s  findings  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  conclusive  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

A  similar  action  subsequently  was 
filed  by  the  mining  company,  against 
the  California  Employment  Commis¬ 
sion  against  payment  into  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  fund.  The 
suit  was  heard  by  Superior  Judge 
George  L.  Jones,  of  Nevada  County. 
By  stipulation  of  Robert  M.  Searls 
and  Lynne  Kelly,  attorneys  for  Em¬ 
pire  Star  Mines,  and  Mr.  Kenny,  At¬ 
torney  General,  the  case  was  submit¬ 
ted  largely  on  the  written  records  of 
the  Federal  Court  trial. 

During  the  course  of  their  argu¬ 
ments,  counsel  for  the  Empire  Star 
Mines  stressed  that  in  leases  offered 
by  the  company,  contract  miners 
were  given  exclusive  'rights  to  mine 
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the  area  described  in  the  lease  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  leaser  was  to  furnish 
all  labor  and  was  to  perform  all  work, 
including  the  installation  of  timber. 

The  owner,  in  turn,  furnished  all 
tools  and  equipment  except  explosives 
and  fuse,  which  was  supplied  to  the 
leaser  at  cost;  hoisted  and  transport¬ 
ed  the  ore  produced,  and  placed  at  the 
leaser’s  disposal  sufficient  milling 
facilities  to  crush  and  treat  the  ore 
mined  by  him.  Owners  further 
agreed  to  retort  amalgam,  to  melt 
bullion  and  to  market  it.  Gross 
revenue  from  the  operation  was  split 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

Judge  Jones  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  holding  that 
contract  miners  were  free  of  company 
control. 

In  reversing  the  Superior  Court 
judgment,  the  Court  of  Appeal  com¬ 
mented  that  the  contract  system  was 
“confessedly  only  a  means  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  miners  and  their  helpers 
and  tlvus  becomes  conveniently  an  in¬ 
cidental  means  of  stripping  from 
them  the  protection  of  the  statute.” 

A  petition  for  rehearing  was  denied 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Attorney 
Seqris  stated  that  the  case  would  be 
carried  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Canadian  Aluminum 
Purchases  Cut  by  WPB 

The  War  Production  Board  on  May 
15  announced  that  it  has  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Metals  Reserve  Co.  reduce 
its  purchases  of  Canadian  alumium 
to  100,000,000  lb.  As  a  result  of 
decreased  m^^ilitary  requirements  for 
aluminum,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
government  take  advantage  of  the 
cancellation  clause  in  the  contract 
with  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 
to  permit  the  reduction  in  alumium 
purchases.  The  original  purchase 
contract,  calling  for  250,000,000  lb.  of 
aluminum,  was  dated  March  28,  1945. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray,  Mon¬ 
tana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  commenting  on 
WPB’s  move  to  reduce  imports  from 
Canada,  said  an  increase  in  aluminum 
production  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
appears  likely  for  the  near  future. 

“It  is  expected,”  the  Senator  added, 
“that  the  reduction  in  the  Canadian 
contract  will  be  made  by  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  in  accordance  with  the 
WPB  recommendation.  WPB  officials 
advised  that,  i.t  is  impossible  to  cancel 
the  qomplete,  contract .  in  view  of  a 
clause  *’m  it  which  requires  that  we 
take  a,t  least  1^00,000,000  lb,  in  1945.” 

FqUowing  qn  investigation  of  the 
Shipshaw  Qoiqtracts  for  obtaining 


aluminum  from  Canada,  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  War  Production  Board 
on  April  28,  1945,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  be  cancelled  immediately.  Lend- 
Lease  aid  has  already  diminished, 
with  the  result  that  there  will  be  a 
large  drop  in  aluminum  requirements, 
Senator  Murray  said. 

Western  Governors 
Confer  at  Reno 

Governors  of  11  Western  states 
and  Alaska  met  for  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  at  Reno,  Nev.,  on  April  20,  to 
discuss  economic  problems  facing  the 
Western  states  during  and  after  the 
war. 

Guests  of  Gov.  E.  P.  Carville  of 
Nevada,  the  conferees  included  Gov¬ 
ernors  Earl  Warren  of  California, 
Sidney  P.  Osborn  of  Arizona,  Ernest 
Gruening  of  Alaska,  Charles  C.  Gos¬ 
sett  of  Idaho,  Sam  C.  Ford  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Earl  Snell  of  Oregon,  Herbert 
B.  Maw  of  Utah,  Mon  C.  Wallgren 
of  Washington,  Lester  C.  Hunt  of 
Wyoming,  John  J.  Dempsey  of  New 
Mexico,  with  H.  E.  Huffman  repre¬ 
senting  Gov.  J.  C.  Vivian  of  Colorado. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  conference  are  presented  in 
condensed  form: 

To  recommend  that  WPB  rescind 
L-208,  the  order  closing  gold  mines, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and  that 
the  order  be  relaxed  as  soon  as  labor 
and  materials  not  vital  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  become  avail&ble. 

To  endorse  legislation  authorizing 
the  construction  of  plants  in  the 
Western  states  to  produce  fertilizer 
from  phosphate  rock. 

To  urge  WPB  to  provide  adequate 
and  suitable  contract  termination  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  mining  industry  so 
that  contracts  may  be  ended 'without 
loss. 

To  urge  all  government  agencies  to 
give  sufficient  prior  notice  of  contract 
cancellations  to  all  federal  contractors 
to  permit  correct  calculation  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  due  employees  who 
will  be  discharged  because  of  such 
cancellations. 

To  endorse  principles  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  and  stockpiling  strategic  minerals 
to  be  secured  as  far  as  is  reasonably 
possible  for  domestic  sources,  and 
that  such  stockpiles  be  reserved  for 
direct  military  purposes. 

To  urge  continuation  of  the  Prem¬ 
ium  Price  Plan  until  June  30,  1946, 
on  a  non-cancellable  basis. 

To  urge  the  inclusion  of  Alaska 
under  the  Federal  aid  and  highway 
acts,  thereby  permitting  construction 
of  good  roads  in  that  territory. 
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A  committee  composed  of  Mon  C. 
Wallgren,  J.  J.  Dempsey  and,  J.  C. 
Vivian  was  selected  to  present  to 
Washington  for  legislative  action  a 
“demand  for  peacetime  return  to  the 
states  of  war-lost  functions  and 
rights.”  Action  was  deferred  on  en¬ 
dorsement  of  reclamation  policy,  Alas¬ 
ka  statehood  and  other  matters  dis¬ 
cussed. 

At  the  invitation  of  Gov.  Lester  C. 
Hunt  of  Wyoming  the  next  meeting 
of  the  governors  will  be  held  in 
Cheyenne,  in  November. 

Burecni  Announces  Winners 
Of  National  Safety  Contest 

Winners  of  the  20th  Annual  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Competition  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  were 
announced  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau,  on  May  27. 
“Sentinels  of  Safety”  trophies  were 
awarded  to  the  following  metal  and 
non-metallic  mines  for  achieving  best 
safety  records  during  1944: 

Underground  Metal  Mines:  New¬ 
port  iron-ore  mine  of  the  Youngstown 
Mines  Corporation,  Ironwood,  Mich., 
for  working  599,262  man-hours  with¬ 
out  a  lost-time  accident. 

Open-cut  Mines:  The  Danube  iron- 
ore  mine  of  the  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.  (Balkan  Mining  Co.)  at  Bovey, 
Itasca  County,  Minn.,  for  working 
364,668  man-hours  without  a  lost¬ 
time  accident. 

Underground  Nonmetallic  Mineral 
Mines:  The  Akron  gypsum  mine  of 
the  National  Gypsum  Co.,  Akron, 
N.  Y.,  for  working  120,723  man-hours 
without  lost-time  accidents. 

Chinese  Expert  Views 
Postwar  Mineral  Needs 

Stating  that  it  is  erroneous  to  con¬ 
sider  China  as  a  great  treasure  house 
in  minerals,  C.  Y.  Wang,  technical 
expert  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Economic  Aifairs,  recently  told  an 
audience  of  the  New  School  for  So¬ 
cial  Research  that  China’s  resources, 
nevertheless,  are  adequate  for  post¬ 
war  industrialization. 

China  has  more  than  enough  coal 
and  iron  for  a  postwar  industrial¬ 
ization  program,  he  said,  and  is  self- 
sufficient  in  manganese  and  bauxite. 
He  added  that  China  is  the  world’s 
largest  producer  of  .tungsten  and  anti¬ 
mony,  has  tin  and  mercury  in  export¬ 
able  amounts,  is  very  poor  in  lead  and 
zinc,  and  comparatively  poor  in  cop¬ 
per  and  petroleum. 

“China  cannot  rival  the  United 


States  in  mineral  production,”  Mr. 
Wang  stated.  “However,  as  China’s 
mineral  resources  are  more  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  as 
Soviet  Russia  has  during  the  recent 
years  passed  through  successive 
stages  of  industrialization,  a  pattern¬ 
ing  after  Russia  is  fitting  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  China’s  future  production 
in  minerals.” 

Using  population  and  area  as  a 
basis  for  comparison,  Mr.  Wang  esti¬ 
mated  that  China  would  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  1.4  times  the  Russian  output  of 
1936  to  attain  a  comparable  indus¬ 
trial  status.  The  accompanying  table 
lists  Chinese  and  Russian  mineral 
production  for  1936,  Mr.  Wang’s  esti¬ 
mates  of  requisite  production  to  at¬ 
tain  industrial  status  comparable  to 
that  of  Russia,  and  annual  production 
proposed  by  the  Chinese  government 
under  its  ten-year  plan  for  industrial 
development,  which  Mr.  Wang  in¬ 
cluded  for  comparison. 

It  will  be  feasible  for  China  to  at¬ 
tain  requisite  production  of  coal,  but 
because  of  lack  of  technical  back¬ 
ground  and  insufficient  resources  in 
some  cases,  Mr.  Wang  concluded  that 
China  may  do  well  in  the  initial 
stage  to  confine  herself  to  the  pro- 
proposed  government  estimates  for 
steel,  copper,  aluminum,  and  petro¬ 
leum. 


Registration  Exemptions 
Raised  by  SEC 

President  Truman  has  signed  the 
Vandenberg  bill,  S.  62,  authorizing 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  to  exempt  securities  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $300,000  from  registration  and 
from  civil  liabilities  imposed  by  Sec¬ 
tion  11  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1933.  Previously  all 
issues  above  $100,000  had  to  be 
cleared  through  SEC. 

In  compliance  with  bill  S.  62,  SEC 
has  adopted  a  new  regulation  which 
still  permits  an  offering  not  exceeding 
$100,000  to  be  made  by  any  person 
controlling  or  under  common  control 
"with  the  issuer,  but  the  aggregate  of 
such  offerings,  and  those  of  the  is¬ 
suer,  may  not  exceed  $300,000  in  any 
twelve  months.  Such  offerings  may 
be  made  at  the  expiration  of  five  days, 
after  a  letter  of  notification  is  filed 
with  the  commission.  The  five-day 
period  will  enable  the  SEC  staff  to 
examine  printed  matter  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  suggest  changes  which  the  is¬ 
suer  must  adopt  or  face  court  action. 

Ganson  Purcell,  SEC  chairman,  and 
Baldwin  Bane,  director  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Finance  Division  of  SEC, 


China's  1936  Mineral  Production  and  Proposed  Future  Production 

Russian  Chinese  Proposed  Requisite 

Production  Production  Chinese  Chinese 

p  ,  1936  1936  Production^  Production® 

tons  . 126,000,000  30,000,000  150,000,000  176,000;000 

®|eel,  tons  .  16,000,000  394,000  6,560,000  '  22,820,000 

^uminum.  tons  .  37,900  .  11,500  53,000 

popper,  tons  .  83,000  1,000  25,000  116,000 

Petroleum,  bbl . 202,000,000  200  12,600,000  282,000,000 

*^nual  production  under  Chinese  government  10-year  plan. 

Annual  production  equal  to  1.4  X  Russian  1936  production. 


both  emphasized  that  the  new  meas¬ 
ure  is  not  a  blanket  exemption  from 
Section  12  of  the  Securities  Act,  which 
imposes  civil  liabilities  on  persons 
who  sell  securities  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  through  the  mails  by  means 
of  untrue  statements  and  misleading 
omissions,  or  from  Section  17,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  securities 
by  such  means  or  by  other  types  of 
fraud. 

Coliiomia  Senate  Kills 
Dillinger  Resoiling  Bill 

The  Dillinger  Bill  that  would  com¬ 
pel  operators  to  resoil  dredged  ground 
wa’s  definitely  killed  for  this  session 
of  the  California  legislature  when  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  9,  refused 
to  withdraw  the  measure  from  the 
Senate’s  committee  on  natural  re¬ 
sources  which  had  tabled  the  bill  at 
a  hearing  in  March.  Senator  Dillin¬ 
ger  had  made  two  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  obtain  favorable  action  on 
the  bill,  after  which  he  proposed  the 
recently  defeated  motion  to  withdraw 
the  measure  from  the  committee  on 
natural  resources. 

Employment  Reduced  by 
Federal  Labor  Policies 

Addressing  the  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Society  on  May  8  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Leo  Wolman,  labor  special¬ 
ist  of  Columbia  University,  character¬ 
ized  government  labor  policy  as  un¬ 
realistic  and  tending  toward  less  than 
maximum  emplojnnent. 

Speaking  on  “The  Postwar  Wage 
Situation,”  Dr.  Wolman  pointed  out 
that  “the  Federal  labor  policy  ab¬ 
stracts  labor  from  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem”  and  fails  to  recognize  that  labor 
is  a  market.  Federal  decisions  show 
no  tendency  to  readjust  the  high 
wages  of  war  industries  down  to  com¬ 
petitive  or  high  employment  levels 
when  plants  reconvert  to  peacetime 
production.  As  a  result,  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  a  two-wage-level  system 
with  marked  differences  between  the 
group  that  has  been  engaged  in  war 
production  and  industries  which  kept 
on  producing  goods  for  civilians. 
This,  Dr.  Wolman  thinks,  will  be 
detrimental  to  employment,  as  the 
low-wage  group  will  be  unable  to  buy 
the  production  of  the  high-wage 
group  liberally.  He  sees  the  war¬ 
time  level  of  wages  as  impossible  to 
sustain,  and  believes  that  “the  plan¬ 
ners”  will  try  to  maintain  a  very  high 
level  of  government  spending  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  deflation  of  high  wages. 

The  Columbia  economist  expressed 
the  view  that  wage  policies  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward  rigidity  and  national  uni¬ 
formity,  partly  as  the  result  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  and  partly  because  of 
the  spread  of  collective  bargaining. 
He  regards  both  these  trends  as  re¬ 
pressive  to  maximum  employment. 
He  asserted  that  wage  levels  which 
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afford  maximum  employment  are  the 
least  deflationary  and  will  thus  do  the 
most  toward  making  the  enormous 
public  debt  bearable. 

Dr.  Wolman  pointed  out  that  state 
tribunals  deciding  on  suitability  of 
employment  in  connection  with  tm- 
emplo3mient  insurance  appeals  are 
writing  a  different  kind  of  policy  from 
the  federal  government.  By  their  ten> 
dency  to  accept  lower  wages  after  re¬ 
conversion  as  suitable,  they  recognize 
the  market  aspect  of  employment. 

U.S.B.M.  Outlines  Policy 
For  Selecting  Explorations 

At  a  recent  hearing  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior’s  appropriation  bill, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  presented 
its  exploration  policy  as  follows: 

In  its  program  of  exploration  of 
mineral  deposits,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  as  its  primary  objective  the  more 
effective  utilization  of  our  national 
mineral  resources  to  the  end  that 
they  make  the  greatest  possible  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  national  security 
and  economy.  The  Bureau  believes 
that  the  rights  of  individual  discover¬ 
ers  of  mineral  deposits  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  individuals  should  be 
encouraged  to  exploit  their  discover¬ 
ies.  The  Bureau  considers  its  func¬ 
tion  in  the  exploratory  field  to  be  that 
of  pointing  the  way  toward  more  ef¬ 
fective  utilization  of  our  national 
resources  by  private  enterprise. 

In  selecting  deposits  for  exj^lora- 
tion,  one  or  more  of  the  following 
criteria  must  apply: 

1.  Geologic,  geophysical,  or  engi¬ 
neering  evidence  must  indicate,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Bureau,  that  the  project  has  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  making  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  national  economy. 
The  project  must  present  special 
technical  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  would  advance  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
Nation’s  mineral  resources;  or, 

2.  The  project  must  show  promise 
of  making  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  national  security,  such  as  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  producing  material  for  a 
government  stockpile;  or, 

S.  The  project  must  have  been 
specifically  authorized  and  directed  by 
the  Congress. 

D.  M.  Kelly  Praises 
Montana  Mineral  Producers 

Citing  Montana’s  production  of 
nearly  6,000,000,000  lb.  of  vital  and 
strategic  metals  and  minerals  for  the 
war  effort  in  the  last  four  years,  D.  M. 
Kelly,  vice  president  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.,  stated  “Montana 
has  gone  to  war  in  every  aspect  of 
the  State’s  resources  and  industry, 
and  in  every  division  of  those  re¬ 
sources  and  industry  she  has  set  new 
records  of  production  despite  severe 
difficulties  and  handicaps.” 

Mr.  •  Kelly  attributed  the  tremen¬ 


dous  metal  production  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  of  the  men  of  the 
mines  and  smelter,  stating  “We  have 
had  no  strike  in  the  mines  of  Butte 
in  ten  years.” 

Metals  and  minerals  produced  or 
refined  in  Montana  during  1941-44  in¬ 
clusive  are  as  follows: 

Commodity  Pounds 

Copper  . 1,061,820,489 

Zinc  . 1,723,028,476 

Lead  .  108,437,276 

Silver  .  3,347,276 

Gold  .  19,898 

Cadmium  .  7,337,577 

Mangranese  (in  nodules)  .  608,410,085 

Arsenic  .  83,816,027 

Sulphuric  acid  .  623,000,000 

Superphosphate  fertilizer  . . .' .  451,491,600 
Other  metals  and  minerals  . . .  278,043,204 

Total  . 4,838,750,829 

Total  recoverable  mine  production 
of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  gold 
from  Butte  Hill,  1862  to  1943,  inclu¬ 
sive  was: 

Copper,  pound.s  . 12,621,256,622 

Zinc,  pounds  .  3,583,975,034 

Lead,  pounds  .  1,330,376,904 

Silver,  ounces  .  733,608,644 

Gold,  ounces  .  16,886,996 

The  total  value  of  this  production  is 
more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Defense  Plant  Corporation 
Releases  Basic  Magnesium 

Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.  (Anaconda), 
has  been  released  by  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  from  its  obliga¬ 
tions  of  managing  and  operating  the 
magnesium  plant  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
effective  May  17,  1946. 

J.  M.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
taken  over  the  obligation  to  operate 
the  utilities  and  certain  facilities  at 
the  property. 

The  chlorine,  caustic,  and  boiler 
plants  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Stauffer  Chemical 
Co. 
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Aluminum  Houses.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  aircraft  production  minister, 
has  announced  an  order  for  60,000 
temporary  aluminum  houses.  This 
consumption  will  help  to  sustain  Bri¬ 
tain’s  light  alloy  industry  which  is 
faced  with  cuts  in  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion. 

Rand  Gold  Production.  The  Rand 
district  produced  1,028,644  oz.,  of  gold 
in  April  1946,  and  1,036,433  oz.  in 
March.  Production  during  April  1944 
was  996,916  oz. 

U.  S.  Gold  Production.  The  United 
States  produced  69,874  oz.  of  gold  in 
March  1946,  66,903  oz.  in  February 
1946,  and  83,809  oz.  in  March  1944 
according  to  the  American  Bureau  of 
Metal  Statistics. 

Ontario  Gold  Productkm.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines,  Ontario  reports 


that  gold  production  for  January, 
February,  and  March,  1946,  was  136,- 
272,  121,520,  and  131,062  oz.  respec¬ 
tively. 

Saar  Mines  Reopened.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  former  workers  are  now  reem¬ 
ployed  in  iron  and  coal  mines  which 
have  reopened,  according  to  a  report 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  potash  and  phosphate  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  resumed  soon  also.  All 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Military  Government.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  it  has  been  expedient  to  re¬ 
tain  Nazis  in  key  positions  because 
df  a  shortage  of  technical  skill  need¬ 
ed  to  produce  materials  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  .victims  of  German 
aggression. 

1942  Minerals  Yearbook.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  announces  that  the 
heretofore  confidential  1942  Minerals 
Yearbook  may  be  obtained  at  $225 
each  from .  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  26,  D.  C.  Separately 
printed  chapters  for  1942  and  1943 
may  be  obtained  also. 

Foremen  Sue  Alcoa.  Twelve  line 
foremen  have  filed  suit  against  the 
Aluminum  (Company  of  Americs 
claiming  that  they  are  entitled  to  time 
and  a  half  pay  for  work  done  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  forty-hour  week  under 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stan¬ 
dards  Act.  Plaintiffs  charge  that 
they  and  2,000  other  foremen  are  en¬ 
titled  to  payments  which  will  total 
$1,000,000  for  overtime  wages  and  an 
additional  $1,000,000  for  damages  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  act. 

Turbine  Drive  Locomotive.  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  new-type  steam  loco¬ 
motive  sped  across  the  flatlands  of 
the  Midwest  last  month  at  100  miles 
an  hour,  driven  by  a  6,900-hp.  steam 
turbine  containing  1,000  chromium- 
steel  blades  on  a  single  shaft  which 
revolves  at  a  maximum  speed  of 
9,000  r.p.m.  The  new  engrine  should 
be  20  per  cent  more  efficient  than  a 
reciprocating  type.  It  emits  a  smooth 
sound  like  a  boiler  under  draft,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old  familiar  chug-chug. 

Three-Quarter-Mile  Pipe  Lengths. 
Relaxed  censorship  has  recently  re¬ 
vealed  that  steel  pipe  in  three-quar¬ 
ter-mile  lengths  has  been  turned  out 
at  the  Harbishaw  Division  of  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and 
shipped  to  England.  There  it  was 
wound  on  floating  “bobbins”  40  ft.  in 
diameter  which  were  towed  across  the 
English  Channel  to  lay  continuous 
lengths  of  pipe  70  miles  long.  The 
General  Electric  Co.,  Okinite-Callen- 
der  Cable  Co.,  and  the  General  Cable 
Corporation  shared  in  the  production 
of  this  pipe,  which  was  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  fuel  to  the  Allies. 
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Submorinat  Awarded  Hi* 

Nautilus  SS-168 

Trout*  SS-202 

Wahoo*  SS-238 

Guardfish  SS-217 

(two  citations) 

Greenling  SS-2 1 3  ' 

Haddock  SS*231 

Bowfin  SS-287 

Sailfish  SS-192 


Pratidantial  Unit  Citation 

Trigger  SS-237 
Silversides  SS-236 
Harder*  SS-257 
Gudgeon*  SS-2 11 
Tang*  SS-306 
Seahorse  SS-304 
Rasher  SS-269 
Sandlance  SS-38 1 


As  this  is  written,  sixteen  U.  S.  submarines 
have  won  the  highest  honor  which  can  be 
awarded  to  a  unit  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Their 
achievements  stand  out  among  the  proudest  in 
American  naval  history.  And  the  complete  story 
is  still  to  be  told. 

Ranging  incredible  distances,  often  to  within 
gunshot  of  enemy  shores,  they  have  helped  to 
swell  the  total  of  submarine-destroyed  Japanese 
vessels  to  more  than  1000 — seriously  crippling 
vital  supply  lines,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  great  naval  victories  that  followed. 

Their  phenomenal  successes  are  a  result  of 
superb  skill  and  a  brave  fighting  spirit.  As  we 
salute  these  heroic  ships,  we  take  great  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  all  but  one  of  them  was 
powered  by  Exide  Ironclad  Batteries. 


The  same  type  of  Exide  Ironclad  Battery  used 
to  propel  a  2000-ton  submarine  is  used  in  mines 
and  quarries  and  on  tunnel  operations  to  power 
locomotives,  trammers  and  shuttlecars.  And 
wherever  they  serve,  Exides  are  performing 
with  dependability,  long-life  and  ease  of 
maintenance. 

If  you  wish  more  detailed  information,  or  have 
a  special  battery  problem,  write  to  Exide  and 
ask  for  booklet  Form  1982. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  HAN¬ 
DICAPPED  VETERAN.  Policy- 
holders’  Service  Bureau,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 
Pp.  56.  On  request. 


This  report  is  designed  primarily  to 
aid  employers  in  planning  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  disabled  veterans.  It 
covers  the  determination  of  policies, 
procedures,  and  organization  respon¬ 
sible  for  carrying  out  these  policies, 
job  analysis  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  physical  requirements  of  the  job, 
adaptation  of  jobs  to  the  handicapped, 
determination  of  the  veteran’s  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  abilities  and  limita¬ 
tions,  introduction  of  the  handicapped 
to  the  job,  education  of  the  foreman 
in  the  treatment  of  the  handicapped, 
training  of  the  handicapped,  their  su¬ 
pervision,  their  medical  check-up,  their 
adjustment  to  plant  conditions,  and 
transfer  to  other  jobs.  In  addition, 
community  and  industry  cooperative 
plans  are  described,  as  are  the  plans 
of  those  companies  which  are  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  armed  forces  in  actual 
rehabilitation  of  servicemen.  This  re¬ 
port  is  based  on  plans  for  returning 
disabled  servicemen  of  54  companies, 
and  on  the  experience  of  these  com¬ 
panies  in  the  ^ployment  of  both  the 
civilian  and  veteran  handicapped. 
Throughout  the  report  the  problems 
of  the  company  which  does  not  have 
its  own  medical  department  and  which 
is  not  experienced  in  job  analysis  have 
been  kept  in  mind,  and  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  how  these  companies 
may  avail  themselves  of  various  out¬ 
side  aids  and  facilities  in  these  cate- 


PRINaPIO  TO  WHEELING,  1715- 
1945.  A  Pageant  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
By  Earl  Chapin  May.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  and  London. 
Pp.  335.  Price  $3. 


This  is  a  story,  loaded  with  facts 
and  dates  but  nevertheless  readable, 
of  how  English  ironmasters,  spurred 
by  less  profitable  conditions  at  home, 
sought  and  found  a  new  source  of  iron 
in  Maryland,  not  far  from  what  is 
now  Havre  de  Grace;  of  how  the  iron 
industry  set  up  there  by  their  agents, 
at  a  site  fittingly  named  Principio, 
grew  so  rapidly  that  in  12  years  it 
was  in  the  front  rank  of  colonial  iron 
enterprises;  of  how  other  furnaces 
sprang  up,  and  as  the  country  ex¬ 
panded  westward  new  figures  entered 
the  picture.  The  scene  shifts  to  that 
place  on  the  upper  Ohio,  the  name  of 
which  as  used  by  the  Indians  sounded 
something  like  “Wh-e-e-ling.” 

Starting  thus  at  Principio,  the  story 
becomes  the  story  of  Wheeling  (West 
Virginia),  with  which  Principio  is 


soon  linked  by  mutual  interests,  cen¬ 
tering  always  on  the  iron  masters  and 
on  the  iron  industry  they  built  and 
then  on  the  steel  industry  into  which 
it  gradually  evolved,  and  so  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  large  part  the  book  is 
the  story  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  of  the  many  elements 
that  entered  into  its  organization — a 
story  of  rugged  men  and  equally 
rugged  times. 

Interesting  episodes  are  many.  One 
that  some  may  dwell  on,  though  it  is 
merely  incidental  to  the  narrative,  is 
the  account  of  the  participation  of 
Capt.  Augustine  Washington,  father 
of  the  First  President,  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipio  enterprise.  Incidental  also  are 
the  facts  that  the  British  burned  the 
Principio  iron  works  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812, 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Impor¬ 
tant  to  Wheeling  were  the  Missouri 
iron  ore  sources  of  Pilot  Knob,  Iron 
Mountain,  and  elsewhere.  Later  as  the 
Lake  Superior  ores  enter  the  picture, 
the  reader  learns  that  the  founders  of 
the  mining  firm  of  Oglebay,  Norton  & 
Co.  had  their  beginning  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

Any  narrative  that  spans  230  years 
must  cover  more  than  can  be  touched 
upon,  even  so  briefly  as  here.  Mr. 
May’s  book  is  worth  the  time  of  any¬ 
one  interested  at  all  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  and  in  the  mining  of 


QUIN’S  METAL  HANDBOOK  AND 
STATISTICS— 1944.  Metal  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau,  Ltd.,  Princess 
House,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England. 
Pp.  332.  Price  10s. 


The  pocket-size  volume  contains  the 
usual  array  of  statistical  information, 
ending  in  most  instances  with  1943. 
Data  on  world  production  of  metals 
are  necessarily  incomplete,  owing  to 
censorship.  The  reference  book  has 
been  expanded  by  the  addition  of  a 
section  covering  the  properties  and 
uses  of  non-ferrous  ores  and  minor 
metals. 


GERMAN  -  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 
OF  METALLURGY.  By  T.  E.  R. 
Singer.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York  and  London.  Pp.  298.  Price  $4. 


Intended  primarily  for  metallur¬ 
gists,  this  volume  also  contains 
material  on  the  related  fields  of 
metallography,  mining,  mineralogy, 
crystallography,  and  metal  working. 
The  author  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  chemistry  reading  room  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  has  had  20 
years’  experience  in  making  technical 
translations. 


PUBUCATIONS 

RECEIVED 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  has  issued  the  following  pub¬ 
lications  available  free  on  application, 
except  as  indicated. 

“Surface  Storage  of  Explosives.” 
I.  C.  7307.  By  D.  Harrington  and  R. 
G.  Warncke. 


“Shaft  Sinking  by  Stripping  Chum- 
Drill  Holes.”  I.  C.  7308.  By  W.  A. 
Cole. 


“Industrial-Dust  Explosions.”  I.  C. 
7309.  By  Hylton  R.  Brown. 

“Geophysical  Abstracts  119.  Oct.- 
Dec.  1944.”  I.  C.  7310.  By  W. 
Ayvazoglou  and  V.  Skitsky. 

“Hydrogen  Fluoride  Poisoning  in 
Mineral  and  Allied  Industries.”  I.  C. 
7311.  By  R.  R.  Sayers  and  Sara  J. 
Davenport. 

“Trends  in  Exploration  of  Mineral 
Deposits.”  I.  C.  7312.  By  Lowell  B. 
Moon. 


“Paligorskite,  A  Possible  Asbestos 
Substitute.”  I.  C.  7313.  By  R.  B. 
Fisher,  R.  L.  Thorne,  and  C.  Van  Cott. 

“Permissible  Mine  Equipment  Ap¬ 
proved  During  1944.”  I.  C.  7316.  By 
A.  B.  Hooker. 


“Classification  and  Tabling  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Red  Iron  Ores,  with 
Recommendations  for  Added  Recov¬ 
ery.”  R.  I.  3789.  By  W.  H.  Coghill, 
G.  D.  Coe,  and  H.  N.  McDonald. 

“Sponge  Iron,  A  Progress  Report.” 
R.  I.  3790.  By  R.  S.  Dean. 

“Geophysical  Survey  of  Arkansas 
Bauxite  Region.”  R.  I.  3791.  By  J. 
R.  Thoenen,  M.  C.  Malamphy,  and  J. 
L.  Vallely. 


“Effect  of  Lubricating  Agents  in  a 
Diamond-Drilling-Bit  Coolant  and  Gut- 
tings-Removal  Medium.”  R.  I.  3793. 
By  A.  E.  Long  and  W.  G.  Agnew. 

“Studies  on  Explosives  and  Ex¬ 
plosions,  Fiscal  Year  1944.”  R.  !• 
3794.  By  Wilbert  J.  Huff. 


“Microseismic  Method  of  Predicting 
Rock  Failure  in  Underground  Mining, 
Part  1,  General  Method.”  R.  I.  3797. 
By  L.  Obert  and  W.  Duvall. 

“Beiieficiation  of  Iron  Ores  by  Flo¬ 
tation.  Part  1.  Anionic  Flotation  of 
Silica  from  Calcareous  Red  Iron  Ores 
of  the  Birmingham  District,  Ala.” 

I.  3799.  By  J.  B.  Clemmer,  B.  R 
Clemmons,  C.  Ranpacek,  M.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jr.,  and  R.  H.  Stacy. 

“Microseismic  Method  of  Predicting 
Rock  Failure  in  Underground  Mining, 
Part  2,  Laboratory  Experiments.”  B 
I.  3803.  By  L.  Obert  and  W.  Duvall. 

{Continued  on  P.  114) 
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Utttn  to  ^'Science  Looks  Forward” — new  series  oj  talks  by  the  great  scientists  of  America—^ 
M  the  Pbilbarmonic-Sympbony  Program.  CBS  network,  Sunday  afternoon,  3.'00  to  4:30  K  W.  T, 


Today  new  tires  are  scarce.  First  call  must 
go  to  our  armed  forces — you  wouldn’t 
have  it  any  other  way.  That’s  why  it’s  so 
important  to  make  every  tire  mile  count 
—by  getting  the  right  tire  for  every  job 
—  by  giving  your  tires  the  k^nd  of 
care  they  need  to  deliver  all  their  built- 
in  service.  U.S.  Heavy  Service  Tires  are 
built  to  make  every  dre  mile  count.  They 
are  compounded  and  engineered  to  excel 
at  their  specific  jobs.  See  your  U.S.  Truck 
Tire  Dealer  today.  Ask  him  about  U.S. 
Transportation  Maintenance.  He  can 
help  you  keep  your  truck  dres  rolling. 

Make  every  tire  mile  coiat  TOWARD  VICTORY! 
Serving  Through  Science 


UNITED  STATES  #  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  has  issued  the  following 
publications  available  free  on  applica¬ 
tion,  except  as  indicated. 

“Beryllium  and  Tungsten  Deposits 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  District,  Sierra 
and  Socorro  Counties,  New  Mexico.” 
Bull.  945-C.  For  sale  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.  C. 
Price  $1.25. 

“Map  of  Surface  Geology,  Pine 
Creek  Area,  Coeur  d’Alene  Region, 
Shoshone  County,  Idaho.”  Available 
at  '  the  Geological  Survey  Offices, 
Washington  26,  D.C.  and  Spokane  8, ' 
Wash. 

“Lithium-Tantalum  Pegmatites, 
Gunnison  County,  Colorado.”  Geo¬ 
logic  map  and  sections. 

“Harry  Area  of  the  New  Almaden 
Quicksilver  Mine,  Santa  Clara  County, 
California.”  Geologic  maps  and  sec¬ 
tions.  Available  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Geological  Survey,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.  Price  $1.60. 

“Geology  and  Ore  Deposits  of  the 
Western  Part  of  the  Shafter  District, 
Presidio  County,  Texas.”  Available 
for  consultation  in  the  office  files  of 
the  Survey,  Washington  26,  D.C.,  and 
Rolla,  Mo.;  also  in  the  office  of  the 
postmaster  at  Marfa,  Tex. 

“Geology  of  the  Orange  County 
Copper  District,  Vermont.”  Reports, 
maps,  and  sections  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  Survey  offices  in 
Washington  26,  D.C.,  and  College 
Park,  Md.;  also  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Geologist,  Burlington,  Vt. 

State  Bulletins 

Bibliography  on  Open-Cut  Mining. 
By  Robert  S.  Lewis  and  Kirac  Eray. 
Bull.  22,  Department  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Research,  Utah  Engi¬ 
neering  Experiment  Station,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  Price  $1. 

Calculation  of  Ultimate  Depth  of 
an  Open-Cut  Mine.  By  Robert  S. 
Lewis  and  Kirac  Eray.  Bull.  23,  De¬ 
partment  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Researth,  Utah  Engineering  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Price  60c. 

Tungsten  Reserves  Discovered  in 
the  Cottonwood-Amemcan  Fork  Min¬ 
ing  Districts,  Utah.  By  A.  L.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  A.  M.  Buranek.  Bull.  24,  De¬ 
partment  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Research,  Utah  Engineering  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Price  50c. 

Map  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
Missouri.  Missouri  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  and  Water  Resources,  Rolla,  Mo. 

Gold,  Arsenic  and  Tungsten  De¬ 
posits  of  the  Jardine-Crevasse  Moun¬ 
tain  District,  Park  County,  Mont. 
State  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology, 
Butte,  Mont.  Price  $1. 

Geophysics  in  War.  By  C.  A. 
Heiland.  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  Jan.  1942.  (Previously 


withheld  from  circulation.)  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.  Price 
$1. 

Sulphation  in  Roasting  Zinc  Sul¬ 
phide  Concentrates.  By  H.  R.  Han¬ 
ley.  Bull.  Dec.  1944.  School  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  Rolla,  Mo. 

.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Burkes  Garden  Quadrangle,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  By  B.  N.  Cooper.  Bull.  60, 
Virginia  Geological  Survey,  Univers¬ 
ity,  Va. 

Strategic  Minerals  Investigations 
in  Marquette  and  Baraga  Counties, 
Michigan.  By  A.  K.  Snelgrove,  W. 
A.  Seaman,  and  V.  L.  Ayres.  Progress 
No.  10,  Geological  Survey  Division, 
Department  of  Conservation,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Arizona  Non-metallics.  By  Eldred 
D.  Wilson.  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Mineral  Technology  Series  No.  41. 
Bulletin  No.  162.  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Price  30c.  Free 
to  residents  of  Arizona. 

The  Stratigraphy  of  Some  Lower 
Ordovician  Formation  of  the  Ozark 
Uplift.  By  James  S.  Cullison.  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Mines,  Rolla,  Mo. 

Brine  Leaching  Tests  on  Oxidized 
Ores  of  Lead.  By  Lewis  S.  Prater. 
Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology, 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Prospecting  in  Alaska.  By  R.  L. 
Stewart.  Published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Directory  of  Washington  Mining 
Operations,  1946.  B.  S.  H.  Green  and 
Ward  Carithers.  Information  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  11,  Division  of  Mines  and 
Mining,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Annual  Reports 

Minnesota.  Inspector  of  Mines,  St. 
Louis  County,  1944.  Virginia,  Minn. 

Washington.  Division  of  Mines 
and  Mining,  Oct.  1,  1942,  to  Sept.  30, 
1944.  Olympia,  Wash. 

Vermont.  State  Geologist,  1943-44. 
Vermont  Copper  Co.  and  Strafford 
Quadrangle.  Burlington,  Vt. 

Alaska.  Commissioner  of  Mines, 
two  biennia  ended  Dec.  31,  1944.  Ju¬ 
neau,  Alaska. 

Georgia.  Department  of  Mines,  Min. 
ing  and  Geology,  1943-44.  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

North  Dakota.  Geological  Survey, 
July  1,  1942,  to  June  30,  1944.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Colorado.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1942 
and  1943.  Denver,  Colo. 

Arizona.  State  Mine  Inspector, 
year  ended  Nov.  30,  1944.  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Idaho.  Inspector  of  Mines,  1944. 
Boise,  Ida. 

Canada 

Chronological  Record  of  Canadian 
Mining,  160^-19^3.  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Price 
50c. 

Report  of  Department  of  Mines 
and  Resources,  fiscal  year  ended  Mch. 
31,  1944.  Ottawa,  Canada.  Price  50c. 


Annotated  List  of  Publications  oi 
the  Department  of  Mines  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec,  1883-1944.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sept.-Iles  Area,  North  Shore  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Saguenay  County.  By 
Carl  Faessler,  Department  of  Mines, 
Quebec,  Canada. 

South  Australia 

Structural  Control  of  Ore  Deposi¬ 
tion  in  Some  South  Australian  Cop¬ 
per  Fields.  Bulls.  20  and  21.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  South  Australia, 
Adelaide,  S.  A. 

Semi-Annual  Mining  Reviews.  No. 
73,  Dec.  31,  1940;  No.  74,  June  30, 
1941;  No.  76,  Dec.  31,  1941;  No.  76, 
June  30,  1942;  No.  77,  Dec.  31,  1942; 
No.  78,  June  30,  1943;  No.  79,  Dec.  31, 

1943.  Department  of  Mines,  Adelaide, 
S.  A. 

Brazil 

Copper  Mines  of  Camaqua,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  By  J.  H.  Da  Costa 
Filho.  Bull.  59,  1944.  Departamento 
Nacional  da  Producao  Mineral,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Production  of  Mica  by  Stripping. 

By  W.  J.  Millard.  Bull.  60,  1944.  De¬ 
partamento  Nacional  da  Producao 
Mineral,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  Araguaia 
District.  By  H.  K.  Shearer  and  H. 
C.  Alvez  de  Souza.  Bull.  61,  1944.  De¬ 
partamento  Nacional  da  Producao 
Mineral,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Preliminary  Review  of  Manganese 
and  Iron  Deposits  of  Serra  de  Uru- 
cum  District.  By  Miguel  A.  R.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Bull.  62,  1944.  Departamento  Na¬ 
cional  da  Producao  Mineral,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Miscellaneous 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineering  and  Geology.  Five  vol¬ 
umes.  Ing.  Roberto  Miiller,  Sec’y.,  Ca- 
silla  9228,  Santiago,  Chile.  Price  $17 
U.  S.  Cy. 

National  Fire  Codes  for  Flam¬ 
mable  Liquids,  Gases,  Chemicals  and 
Explosives,  19 AS.  National  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Association,  60  Batterymarch 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Pp.  592.  Price  $3. 

Director  of  the  Mint.  Annual  re¬ 
port  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1944.  For  sale  by  Superintendent  ol 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  20c. 

Lubrication  of  Ball  and  Roller 
Bearings.  Published  by  The  Texas 
Co.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Systems  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
B.  Walter  R.  Ingalls.  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Weights  and  Measures,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y. 

Glossary  of  Foreign  Welding 
Terms.  American  Welding  Society, 
33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.Y.  German-English,  French-Eng- 
lish,  Russian-English,  and  Spanish- 
English.  Compiled  by  M.  A.  Cordovi, 
Research  Assistant  Welding  Research 
Council  of  The  Engineering  Founda¬ 
tion.  16  pages. 
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U.S.  PAT.  0^ 


PAT 


MO-LYB-DEN-UM  ALLOY 


Mo-lyb-dtn-um  Alloy 
Stool  Blado  .  .  .  The 
toughest  strongest 
wearing  blade  found 
In  any  brand  of  shovels. 


Moly  0  Handio  .  ,  ,  The 
strongest  yet  most  com¬ 
fortable  shovel  grip 
mode.  Never  checks  or 
splits  ...  no  rivets  to 
com%  loose. 
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PERSONAL  NEWS 


Newton  B.  Knox,  mining  geologist, 
is  engaged  in  special  work  for  the 
War  Department  in  Washingfton, 
where  he  may  be  addressed  at  Apt. 
110,  247  Delaware  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Prof.  William  C.  Krumbein,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  geologist,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Meritorious  Civilian  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  of  the  War  Department  for 
his  work  in  preparing  amphibious 
landings  on  unfamiliar  Japanese 
islands. 

C.  Erb  Wuensch,  consulting  engi¬ 
neer,  Saratoga,  Calif.,  is  in  Central 
America  on  professional  business,  ex¬ 
amining  some  lead-zinc  mines  in 
Guatemala. 

W.  C.  Flinn  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Proper¬ 
ties  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  will  offici¬ 
ate  as  vice  president  of  Arthur  Iron 
Mining  Co.  and  North  Star  Iron  Co., 
of  West  Virginia.  Both  of  the  last- 
named  corporations  are  proprietary 
companies  of  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore 
Properties. 

J.  Clark  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  Gypsum  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Roberts- 
bridge,  Sussex,  England. 

Jules  R.  Timmins,  president  of 
Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Mining  Corporation  of  Canada. 

Matt  M.  Fink,  Calumet,  Mich.,  has 
joined  the  mine  safety  department  of 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Cop¬ 
per  Co.  He  succeeds  the  late  H.  E. 
Jefferson. 

Jacob  A.  Stampe,  formerly  engineer 
with  the  Mineral  Production  Security 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
has  joined  the  Mining  Division  of  the 
Bureau  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  G.  Norrie-Loewenthal,  for  the 
past  three  years  engaged  in  war  in¬ 
dustry,  has  returned  to  mining  and 
opened  a  consulting  office  at  513 
Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 

Everett  Osborne  is  supervising  con¬ 
tract  stripping  at  the  Plymouth  iron 
mine,  Verona,  Mich.,  on  the  Gogebic 
range. 

Pearson  E.  Newman,  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of 
Freeport  Sulphur  Co.  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  including  Cuban  American 
Manganese  Corporation  and  Nicaro 
Nickel  Co. 

J.  Douglas  Anderson,  long  identified 
with  mining  and  smelting  operations 
in  Utah,  has  become  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Potash  Company  of 
America,  at  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Col.  James  Boyd,  of  Denver,  Colo., 


United  States  War  Department  ad¬ 
viser  on  WPB  materials,  has  been 
made  chief  of  the  branch  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council  which  will  control  in¬ 
dustrial  production  in  that  part  of 
Germany  allotted  to  United  States 
Administration. 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  for  many  years  a 
practicing  mining  engineer  and  geolo¬ 
gist  of  St.  Louis,  has  retired  and  is 
living  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  a 
suburb  division  near  St.  Louis. 

W.  E.  Remmers,  metallurgical  en¬ 
gineer,  has  been  elected  vice  president 
of  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.,  a  unit  of 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation, 
with  which  he  has  been  associated 
since  1936. 

Julian  B.  Beaty,  Walter  C.  Bennett, 
Roy  L.  Hallett,  and  Donald  M.  Liddell 
have  been  elected  governors  of  the 
Mining  Club,  of  New  York,  for  the 
terms  expiring  in  1948. 

Theodore  A.  Havens,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  tungsten  engineer  for  the 
Wickwire  Spencer  Metallurgical  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  tungsten  manufactur¬ 
ing,  research,  and  development,  from 
raw  material  to  finished  product. 

Capt.  Sam  Richards,  Calumet,  Mich., 
supervisor  of  underground  mining  for 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.  at  Kearsarge,  Centennial,  Allouez, 
and  Iroquois  mines,  has  resigned  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  O.  A.  Rockwell. 
Captain  Richards  will  continue  to 
serve  the  company'  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

W.  N.  Matheson,  Jr.,  Hibbing  Minn., 
superintendent  of  the  Morris-Godfrey 
and  the  Leonard-Burt  mines  for  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Co.,  has  just  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  new  post,  that  of  district 
superintendent  of  the  company’s  Hib- 
bing-Chisholm  district  iron  mines. 
Walfred  Been  has  been  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Morris-Godfrey  and  the 
Leonard-Burt  mines. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  formerly  district  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rolla,  Mo.,  to  become  di¬ 
vision  chief  of  the  Rolla  Mining 

Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

• 

Dr.  C.  Y.  Li,  Chinese  National  Re¬ 
sources  Commission,  and  Dr.  Y.  C. 
Cheng,  Geological  Survey  of  China, 
visited  the  Marquette  range  last 
month,  following  trips  over  the  Mesabi 
and  Gogebic  ranges.  They  are  on  a 
mission  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  study  mining  methods. 

Dr.  Maxwell  Gensamer,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  for  16  years,  became  professor 


of  metallurgy  and  head  of  mineral 
technology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  on  May  1. 

Frank  Greene,  chief  metallurgist  of 
the  Broken  Hill  Associated  Smelters 
Pty.,  Ltd.,  Port  Pirie;  Maurice  Mawby, 
chief  metallurgist  of  Zinc  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  Broken  Hill,  and  Arthur  Evans, 
of  the  head  office  staff  of  the  Broken 
Hill  Associated  Smelters  Pty.,  Ltd., 
have  left  Australia  on  a  business  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

James  S.  Baker,  chief  of  the  minor 
and  rare  metals  section.  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  gone  to  the  Philippines 
as  deputy  director  of  the  FEA  mission 
to  coordinate  mining  activities  of  the 
administration. 

Frederick  P.  Gaethke,  of  New  York, 
manager  of  Anaconda’s  Silesian 
mines  and  smelters  before  the  war, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council  to  direct  all  mining 
operations  of  the  United  States  occu¬ 
pation  zone  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Reed  A.  Fellows,  Dr.  Karl 
Stefansson,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Warren 
have  arrived  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
and  will  join  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
parties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Territory. 

H.  S.  Martin,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  potash  mining  operations 
of  International  Minerals  &  Chemical 
Corporation  at  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Phosphate  Corporation,  which  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  pebble  field  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Martin  will  make  his  headquar- 
tres  at  Bartow,  Fla. 

J.  Atkinson,  general  manager  of 
Burma-Malay  Tin,  Ltd.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  company  and 
also  of  its  subsidiary  companies, 
Briseis  Consolidated,  N.  L.;  Katu  Tin 
Dredging,  Ltd.;  and  Renong  Consoli¬ 
dated  Dredging,  N.  L. 

Frank  Hamilton  has  been  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  serve  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Freeport 
Sulphur  Co.’s  subsidiary,  Nicaro 
Nickel  Co. 

Alford  Roos,  mining  engineer  of 
Vanadium,  N.  M.,  who  was  formerly 
project  mining  engneer  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  until  last  spring 
was  mining  engineer,  in  charge  of  the 
Resplendor  district,  in  Brazil,  for  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  has 
been  assigned  as  a  U.  S.  Government 
mining  engineer  to  the  Portuguese 
colonies  of  Africa.  He  may  be 
reached  in  care  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Luanda,  Angola,  West  Africa  (Portu¬ 
guese). 

John  C.  Alexander,  who  was  gen- 
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eral  superintendent  of  the  United 
Paracale  Mining  Co.,  Philippine 
Islands,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  spending  37  months  in 
the  Santo  Tomas  internment  camp. 
He  may  be  reached  at  119  West  Fles- 
heim  St.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Lionel  E.  Booth,  owner  and  manager 
of  Booth  Engineers,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  left  for  Chungking,  China,  in 
the  interest  of  increasing  non-ferrous 
mineral  production  in  that  country. 
His  assignment  is  with  the  Nelson 
Mission  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration.  He  expects  to  be  away 
about  six  months. 

First  Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Harris, 
who  prior  to  entering  the  Army  in 
January  1941  had  been  engaged  in 
general  mining,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  Meritorious 
Service. 

Robert  H.  Cromwell,  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
Towne  Securities  Corporation. 

R.  E.  Stavert  has  been  elected 
president,  and  D.  C.  Coleman,  vice 
president,  of  Consolidated  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.  S.  G. 
Blaylock  was  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

B.  I.  Nesbitt  has  resigned  from  the 
Kelowna  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Granby  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co. 

C.  C.  Starr  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  Western  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  has  opened  offices  in  Vancouver  as 
consulting  mining  engineer. 

B.  W.  W.  McDougall  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  consulting  engineer  for  Con¬ 
gress  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 

OBITUARIES 


Arthur  Nichols,  88,  retired  mining 
engineer,  died  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  13. 

Dr.  Harold  O.  Whitnall,  consulting 
geologist,  head  of  the  department  of 
geology  and  geography  of  Colgate 
University,  author,  and  on  the  faculty 
of  the  university  for  more  than  40 
years,  died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
18,  at  the  age  of*  67. 

John  D.  Anders,  91,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  mining  for  almost  50  years 
in  the  Southwest,  died  on  May  6  in 
Prescott,  Ariz.  Mr.  Anders  came  to 
Arizona  in  1878  and  was  the  owner 
of  the  Hardscrabble  mine,  near  No¬ 
gales. 

Henry  Willard,  80,  prominent 
Arizona  geologist  and  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  died  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  April 
27. 

Charles  F.  Jackson,  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.,  who  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Mining  Division,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  from  1936  to  1942,  organ¬ 
ized  and  supervised  the  government’s 


exploration  program  for  strategic 
metals,  died  on  May  3  in  Toronto. 

Peter  A.  Haines,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Federal  Division 
of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  Rivermines, 
Mo.,  died  at  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  Feb.  21. 

George  McCoy,  who  graduated  cum 
laude  in  mining  and  geology  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  in  1941,  was 
killed  in  March  in  a  mine  accident  at 
Dividend,  Utah. 

Thomas  A.  Wright,  58,  associated 
with  Lucien  Pitkin,  Inc.,  chemists  and 
engineers  of  New  York,  since  1908, 
and  for  some  years  president  and 
general  manager,  died  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  on  May  25. 

An  Appreciation  of 
A.  F.  Duggleby 

A.  F.  Duggleby  was  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Benguet  Consolidated  when 
war  broke  out.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  eulogize  his  professional  work  as 
a  mining  engineer.  He  himself  would 
have  declared  that  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  company  was  due  to 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  rather  than 
to  his  managerial  skill.  I  want  to  tell 
briefly  what  Duggleby — or  “Dug”  as 
he  was  affectionately  called — did  for 
the  internees  of  Santo  Tomas  during 
the  three  years  of  imprisonment  there. 

When  the  Japs  rounded  up  the 
Americans  and  British  of  Manila  into 
the  internment  camp  of  Santo  Tomas 
on  Jan.  5,  1942,  they  selected  five  men 
for  an  executive  committee  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  camp  and  make  it  function. 
Duggleby  was  one  of  the  five.  It  was 
a  thankless  job,  to  attempt  to  bring 
some  order  into  this  group  of  people — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — ^who  had 
been  pitchforked  overnight  into  a 
walled  enclosure  of  55  acres  of  ground, 
without  food,  possessions,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  long  they  would  be  there 
or  what  they  should  do  to  exist.  Dug¬ 
gleby  had  a  leading  part  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  of  the  camp’s  history.  Later 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Finance  and 
Supplies  Committee,  that  had  charge 
of  all  buying  for  the  camp,  and  still 
later  he  headed  the  Relief  and  Welfare 
Committee,  that  arranged  help  for 
relatives  of  internees  who  were  out¬ 
side  in  Manila  without  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  All  these  manifold  duties  kept 
him  pinned  to  his  desk  for  ten  hours 
a  day  and  often  far  into  the  night. 
No  one  ever  understood  how  he  kept 
his  calm  equanimity  between  the  ar¬ 
bitrary,  often  inconsistent  rulings  of 
the  Japanese  commandant  and  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  frantic  internees  who 
were  trjdng  to  communicate  somehow 
with  their  families. 

Duggleby  never  faltered,  never 
sought  relief,  never  asked  others  to 
take  over  his  work  during  the  whole 
internment  period.  Naturally  he  had 
the  confidence  of  every  internee,  and, 
I  believed,  up  to  the  terrible  ending, 
the  respect  of  the  Japanese. 

Early  in  1944,  I  was  ordered  by  the 


Japanese  to  plant  500  banana  trees 
for  the  camp’s  future  use.  It  was 
hard  to  find  men  for  this  job.  Strength 
was  failing  rapidly  due  to  insufficient 
food.  The  work  involved  digging  a 
lot  of  irrigation  ditches  in  hard  clayey 
ground,  and  I  couldn’t  find  men  to 
volunteer  for  such  labor.  Dug  came 
to  me  one  day  and  asked  casually, 
“Got  enough  ditch  diggers?”  I  replied 
mournfully  that  I  had  not.  “Sign  me 
up  for  a  job,”  he  answered.  I  pro¬ 
tested — said  he  couldn’t  be  spared 
from  his  all  important  work  with  the 
Welfare.  “Makes  no  difference,”  said 
Duggleby.  “I  can  carry  on  with  both 
jobs.”  For  six  months,  from  6  a.m. 
until  8,  he  put  in  two  hours  of  hard 
labor  on  the  ditches  and  then  went 
back  to  his  desk  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  camp. 
That  was  all  that  concerned  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  internment 
a  man  was  seriously  ill  in  the  camp 
hospital.  The  doctors  couldn’t  do  much 
for  him — it  wasn’t  drugs  that  were 
needed,  but  food,  to  bring  back  his 
strength.  A  lot  could  be  done  for  him 
with  milk,  but  none  was  to  be  had — 
200  pesos  was  being  offered  for  a 
pound  of  klim,  with  none  in  sight. 
Some  friend  of  his  searched  the  camp 
for  milk,  encountered  Dug,  and  in¬ 
quired  if  he  knew  where  any  could  be 
obtained.  Dug  went  to  his  desk  and 
produced  a  precious  can  of  klim.  “Give 
it  to  Bill,”  he  said,  “and  wish  him 
luck  for  me.” 

It  was  a  very  fine  thing  for  him  to 
do.  I  was  Bill. 

W.  F.  Boericke 


LETTERS 


Rebuttal  on  Mercury 

The  Editor: 

IN  A  LETTER  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  Engineerinff  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  certain  statements  are 
made  to  the  effect  that  information 
available  in  Washington  on  mercury 
is  misleading  and  erroneous.  As  these 
statements  are  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  record,  it  is  believed  that 
some  explanation  is  in  order. 

It  is  stated  that  three  mines  have  . 
75,000  flasks  of  mercury  blocked  out 
and  ready  to  mine,  which  implies  that 
the  reserve  data  from  Washington  are 
erroneous.  The  reserves  of  mercury 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  statement 
to  which  the  letter  takes  exception 
were  estimated  by  Edwin  B.  Eckel,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  McHenry 
Mosier,  of  the  Bureau,  of  Mines,  early 
in  1944.  They  were  as  follows: 

At  $100  per  flask,  under  peace-time 
conditions,  86,000  flasks. 

At  $195  per  flask,  under  emergency 
conditions  as  in  1943,  330,000  flasks. 

At  $300  per  flask,  under  extreme 
emergency  conditions,  480,000  flasks. 

As  the  letter  fails  to  state  at  what 
price  the  $75,000  flasks  are  available, 
the  estimates  are  not  necessarily  out 
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of  line  with  those  of  the  government. 
Consequently,  the  charge  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  on  this  score  is  not  well 
founded. 

The  statement  from  Bureau  of 
Mines  sources  that  97  percent  of  the 
commercial  reserves  of  mercury  are 
exhausted  is  questioned.  The  factor 
results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
above  86,000-flask  estimate,  deter¬ 
mined  by  impartial  government  ex¬ 
perts  after  consideration  of  the  vast 
amount  of  data  collected  in  recent 
years,  with  the  total  production 
through  1943  of  2,837,000  flasks. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  or 
not  commercial  reserves  should  be  cut 
off  at  $100.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  long-term  domestic  price, 
duty  paid,  has  been  considerably  be¬ 
low  $100,  and  that  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  a  free  market  world 
requirements  probably  can  be  supplied 
at  a  price  considerably  below  pre¬ 
war  averages,  the  assumed  cut-off 
price  is  certainly  on  the  high  side, 
particularly  when  assumptions  as  to 
normal  prices  also  imply  normal  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  wage  rates  and  other 
cost  factors.  Incidentally,  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  reserve  estimates  in  the 
article  in  question  represent  all  “de¬ 
veloped  and  undeveloped,  discovered 
and  undiscovered”  ore  is  misleading, 
as  even  a  casual  reading  of  the  text 
will  indicate.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
uncertainties  of  ore  occurrence  will  de¬ 
bate  the  precise  accuracy  of  a  97  per¬ 
cent  exhaustion  factor.  The  significant 
point  is  that  the  production  record  and 
the  opinion  of  experts  on  remaining 
commercial  reserves  indicate  that  ex¬ 
haustion  is  far  advanced  in  the  mer¬ 
cury  industry. 

The  letter  alleges  that  in  1937  “the 
Bureau  of  Mines  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  for  American  producers  to 
produce  more  than  25,000  flasks  a 
year,”  and  claims  experience  since 
that  time  as  additional  evidence  of 
misinformation  emanating  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  only  statement 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  above  allegation 
is  the  following  from  page  686,  Min¬ 
erals  Yearbook,  1937: 

“.  .  .  The  average  annual  domestic 
consumption  of  mercury  is  probably 
26,000  flasks  or  more.  The  index  price 
of  $93  a  flask  in  1930  resulted  in  an 
output  of  nearly  26,000  flasks  in  1931, 
and  nearly  72,000  flasks  have  been 
produced  since  1931.  From  the  preced¬ 
ing  discussion  it  is  clear  that  deple¬ 
tion  of  reserves  results  in  smaller 
outputs  as  each  price  cycle  returns 
to  a  previous  level.  A  conclusion  that 
might  be  drawn  from  this  study  is 
that  an  index  price  well  above  $93  a 
flask  (equivalent  at  the  December 
1936  average  for  all  commodities  to 
an  actual  price  of  $112)  would  be 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  amount 
for  even  one  year.  This  price  would 
apparently  have  to  be  raised  at  an 
accelerated  rate  to  continue  to  draw 
the  needed  amount  from  domestic 


mines  for  even  a  limited  period  of 
time.  .  .  .” 

It  is  believed  that  the  performance 
of  the  industry  since  1937  establishes 
the  basic  accuracy  of  the  analysis. 
Production  during  the  war  has  been 
surprisingly  high,  but  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  high  index  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $132  to  $167.  The  importance 
of  price  in  this  industry  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  from 
October  1943  to  November  1944  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  from  6,200  to  2,300 
flasks  per  month,  while  the  market 
price  declined  from  $195  to  $116. 

It  is  stated  that  the  average  fur¬ 
nace  feed  was  almost  three  times 
higher  in  1946  than  in  1937.  Reports 
from  producers  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  show  that  from  1937  to  1942, 
when  the  average  price  of  mercury 
rose  from  $90  to  $196  per  flask,  the 
yield  declined  from  6.6  to  6.0  pounds 
per  ton  of  ore  treated.  Data  for  1946 
are  not  available,  but  in  1944  the  esti¬ 
mated  yield  was  9.4  pounds  and  the 
average  price  was  $118.  The  record 
shows  that  the  higher  yield  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  sharp  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  resulting  chiefly  from  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  operations  at  the  low¬ 
er-grade  mines  and  selective  mining 
of  higher-grade  ores.  This  does  not 
indicate  that  mercury  mining  is  a 
dead  industry,  but  it  does  support  the 
assumption  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  war-time  production  is  dependent 
on  high  prices  and  that  the  industry 
faces  serious  curtailment  with  a  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  conditions  in  the  mer¬ 
cury  market.  All  will  commend  the 
mercury  producers  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  during  the  war, 
but  no  useful  national  purpose  is 
served  by  failure  to  face  the  postwar 
economic  facts  of  life  with  realism. 

E.  W.  Pbhrson, 

(Chief)  Economics  and  Statistics 
Branch,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Factors  Affecting  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Ore  Reserves 

The  Editor: 

Elmer  W.  Pehrson,  in  his  excellent 
statement  before  the  New  York  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  A.I.M.E.,  shows  more 
courage  than  is  usually  displayed  by 
government  engineers  in  forecasting 
19  years  of  commercial  reserves  of 
zinc.  He  states:  “The  data  available 
do  not  permit  detailed  estimates  with¬ 
in  various  narrow  price  ranges.  In 
general,  the  estimates  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  representing  reserves 
available  at  good  prewar  prices,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  are  predicated 
on  moderately  higher  prices.” 

The  average  weighted  price  of  zinc 
for  the  five  year  period  1926  to  1929 
inclusive  of  6.86c.  per  pound  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  “a  good  prewar 
price.”  Assuming  this  price  for  zinc, 
7.46c.  per  pound  for  lead,  present 
prices  for  gold  and  silver  and  miner’s 


wages  at  $7.76  per  shift,  and  1939 
efficiency,  prices  would  be  below  the 
average  cost  of  production  (including 
depreciation  and  depletion)  in  the 
Western  region,  and  the  industry 
would  probably  struggle  along  on  a 
liquidating  basis  no  better  than  that 
prevailing  during  the  “Red  Thirties.” 
An  estimate  based  on  ore  grade  and 
labor  efficiency  as  shown  by  1939 
census  report  for  the  Western  region, 
present  wage  rates  and  railroad 
transportation  costs,  shows  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  present  wage 
rates,  which  I  strongly  recommend, 
domestic  prices  for  lead  and  zinc  will 
have  to  be  at  least  3^/4c.  per  pound 
above  the  average  price  for  these 
metals  in  1939  in  order  to  insure  a 
perpetuating  profitable  industry. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears 
Mr.  Pehrson’s  commercial  domestic 
zinc  reserve,  equivalent  to  19  years 
at  1936-1939  rate  of  consumption 
based  on  “good  prewar  prices,”  is 
liberal,  especially  so  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  succeeds  in  establishing  the  de¬ 
structive  tariff  policies  it  is  now  ad¬ 
vocating. 

However,  assuming  that  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  short  time  Congress  will 
again  run  our  country  in  the  interest 
of  most  of  our  people,  and  that  wage 
and  price  levels  sufficient  to  carry  our 
debt  burden  will  be  had,  I  foresee 
some  enterprising  engineer  making  a 
forecast  in  the  year  1965  estimating 
commercial  zinc  reserves  equivalent 
to  15  to  20  years’  consumption. 

The  problem  of  ore  reserves  is  one 
that  perpetually  plagues  most  of  the 
operators  of  underground  mines  in 
connection  with: 

1.  Assuring  maintenance  of  an  eco¬ 
nomical  production  rate; 

2.  Justif3nng  plant  expansion  or 
major  improvements; 

3.  Underwriting  exploration  or 
heavy  development  programs. 

As  ore  becomes  “mineralized  rock” 
when  costs  increase  or  prices  de¬ 
crease,  the  estimating  of  ore  reserves 
always  involves  guesses  as  to  prob¬ 
able  wage  rates  and  metal  prices. 

Maintaining  blocked  reserves  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
and  probable  ore  reserves  in  excess 
of  the  equivalent  of  five  years’  eco¬ 
nomical  production  requirements,  gen¬ 
erally  involves  unnecessarily  stag¬ 
nating  funds,  and  occasionally  in  the 
case  of  some  lead  and  zinc  sulphide 
orebodies  an  appreciable  deterioration 
of  the  ore  for  flotation  treatment. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  oper¬ 
ating  engineers  in  our  industry  are 
on  the  defensive  whenever  men  in 
either  government  or  financial  circles 
for  any  reason  attempt  to  limit  the 
life  of  the  industry  or  a  mine  to  the 
time  required  to  extract  the  ore  that 
conscientious  engineers  are  willing  to 
chart  or  “infer,”  based  on  the  frag¬ 
mentary  data  available  at  the  time. 
Data  increase  with  time.  More  data 
mean  more  ore  reserves.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  data  during  the  next  20 
{Continued  on  page  168) 
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ings  of  any  desired  size.  All  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  upper  crushing  cham¬ 
ber  drops  directly  onto  this  live 
screen,  which  separates  material  that 
has  been  reduced  to  the  desired  size. 
The  remainder  crosses  the  screen  un¬ 
der  high  agitation  and  enters  the 
secondary  crushing  chamber  for  fur¬ 
ther  reduction.  Reduced  jaw  wear, 
choke  feeding,  and  high  ratio  of  re¬ 
duction  are  claimed  for  the  crusher. 


Combination  Crane« 

Shovel  and  Dragline 

Available  as  soon  as  government 
requirements  are  relaxed,  the  shovel 
and  crane  division  of  Lima  Locomo¬ 
tive  Works,  Inc.,  Lima,  Ohio,  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  Type  2000  to 
its  line.  As  a  crane  it  has  a  lifting 
capacity  of  100  tons,  and  when  equip¬ 
ped  as  a  shovel  or  dragline  it  has  a 
capacity  of  6  cu.  yd.  Long,  wide 
crawlers  give  low  bearing  pressure 
and  maximum  stability  when  working 
in  wet  or  uneven  ground.  It  is  pow¬ 
ered  with  either  a  diesel  or  electric 
power  unit,  and  can  be  converted 
from  one  combination  to  another 
without  major  dismantling. 


tor.  This  dozer  is  of  the  angling 
blade  type  designed  to  place  the  mold- 
board  close  to  the  radiator  for  better 
balance  and  easier  pushing.  Tilting 
of  the  moldboard  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  double  trunnion  on  the 
main  frame,  which  eliminates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  installing  a  tilting  mechan¬ 
ism  on  the  moldboard  itself.  Sheaves 
are  of  steel,  hardened  in  the  rope 
grooves.  Cable  control  unit  is  avail¬ 
able  in  both  single-  and  double-drum 
type. 

New  Safety-Goggle  Design 

Designed  for  workers  who  face  the 
hazards  of  flying  objects,  American 
Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  Mass., 
offers  an  improved  Duralite  goggle. 
Principal  feature  is  an  eyecup  that  is 
considerably  larger  in  area  and  more 
face-conforming  than  the  previous  de¬ 
sign.  The  new  cups  are  non-conduc¬ 
tors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  af¬ 
ford  wider  angle  of  vision,  increased 
ventilation,  and  greater  comfort. 
Lenses  are  available  in  white  glass  or 
in  medium,  dark,  or  extra-dark 
shades. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


Donald  J.  Reese,  who  has  been  with 
the  steel  division,  WPB,  since  April, 
1942,  has  resumed  his  duties  with  the 
development  and  research  division  of 
International^Nickel  Co.  at  New  York. 

W.  M.  Holton,  Jr.,  president  of  Wal¬ 
worth  Co.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Valve 
Manufacturers  Assn. 

Alton  P.  Hall  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  sales  of  American 
Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

J.  H.  Patterson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Cummins  Diesel  Export 
Corporation,  subsidiary  of  the  Cum¬ 
mins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ind. 
Offices  of  the  Export  Corporation  are 
in  the  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Army-Navy  “E”  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  production  have  been  made 
to:  National  Powder  Co.,  Eldred,  Pa., 
and  the  Koehring  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  (3d). 

Douglas  W.  Vernon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  sales  for 
A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Two-piece  Dipper  Tooth 

Designed  to  afford  an  easily  re¬ 
placeable  digging  point,  Daniels-Mur- 
tagh  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  offers 
a  two-piece  dipper  tooth,  illustrated 
herewith,  for  use  on  shovel  dippers 
and  clamshell  and  dragline  buckets. 
The  point  is  double-keyed  to  the  base 


and  tack-welded  in  position.  The  weld 
merely  holds  the  point  in  place,  the 
double-key  supports  take  the  digging 
stresses,  thrusts,  and  shocks.  The 
points  are  high-quality  heat-treated 
alloy-steel  forgings  that  remain  sharp 
to  the  time  of  replacement  due  to 
wear. 


Two-Stage  Jaw  Crusher 

Combining  two  stages  of  reduction 
in  one  crusher  is  the  principal  feature 
of  a  machine  made  by  the  Ebersole 
Crusher  &  Engineering  Co.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  The  main  jaw,  moved  by 
the  eccentric  shaft,  has  a  rotary  mo¬ 
tion,  but  the  opposing  jaw  moves  up 
and  down  in  a  vertical  path.  The 
combined  action  at  400  r.p.m.  forces 
the  material  downward  at  the  same 
time  it  is  being  crushed.  The  lower 
jaws  are  offset  from  the  uppers, 
forming  a  sloping  shelf  on  which  is 
bolted  a  bleeding  screen  with  open¬ 


Synthetic  Rubber  Gloves 

All-synthetic  rubber  gloves  that 
resist  the  action  of  oil,  acid,  and 
grease  are  being  manufactured  by 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  0.  They 
are  produced  by  the  anode  process  of 
depositing  synthetic  latex  onto  a 
form  shaped  like  the  article  to  be 
made,  and  the  rubber  can  be  built  up 
to  any  desired  thickness  for  light-  or 
heavy-duty  service.  The  deposition  is 
uniform  at  all  points,  and  the  gloves 
'have  high  flexibility  and  long  life. 


BULLETINS 


Sheaves.  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  has  published  Bull.  No.  A-396, 
describing  its  “allcasteel"  sheaves. 

Shaft  Couplings.  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  Ill.,  offers  an  8-page  illustrated  book. 
No.  2045,  on  a  complete  line  of  shaft 
couplings. 

Classifier.  Denver  Equipment  Co.,  Den¬ 
ver  17,  Colo.,  offers  Bull.  No.  C5C-B,  de¬ 
scribing  and  showing  the  application  of 
its  cross-flow  classifler. 

T Factors.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria, 
m.,  offers  a  bulletin  commemorating 
“Over  50  Years  of  Leadership,”  tracing 
the  development  of  the  company  and  its 
products  from  1889  to  1945. 

Centrifugal  Pumps.  An  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  on  self-priming  centrifugal  pumps 
has  been  issued  by  Marlow  Pumps. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Anti -friction  Bearings.  A  handbook  of 
standard  speciflcations  for  ball-and-roller 
bearings  has  been  published  by  the  Anti- 
Friction  Bearing  Manufacturers  Assn.. 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Coble-Controlled  Bulldozer 

Available  in  limited  quantities  for 
essential  civilian  use  is  the  cable  doze- 
caster  of  Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  shown  herewith  mount¬ 
ed  on  an  Allis-Chalmers  diesel  trac¬ 
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REGIONAL  NEWS 


CORE  DRILLING  for  borito  in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest  Montgomery  Cormty.  Ark.,  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Dundee  Engineering  Co.,  of  Dundee.  Ill.,  is  the  drilling  con¬ 
tractor.  R.  B.  McElwcdne  is  proiect  engineer  in  charge.  C.  H.  Johnson  is  chief  of  Rolla 
Mining  Division,  of  which  Arkansas  is  a  part. 


GOliOIlikDO 


Congress  holds  up  appropriations 
for  Leadville  tunnel — Bureau  of 
Mines  begins  work  on  oil  shale 

-A’Kramer  Mines  Co.  has  completed  its 
new  $90,000  fluorspar  mill  at  Color¬ 
ado  Spring's,  replacing  the  one  that 
burned  last  summer  in  Brown’s 
Canyon  near  Salida,  and  is  turning 
out  about  600  tons  monthly  of  acid- 
grade  fluorspar.  Within  60  days  the 
mill  should  be  producing  1,000  tons 
monthly,  according  to  Ray  V.  Kramer, 
president.  It  is  being  fed  from  the 
company’s  new  mining  operations  in 
the  St.  Peter’s  Dome  district,  13  miles 
away,  where  considerajble  ore  was 
stockpiled  before  completion  of  the 
new  mill.  It  is  one  of  two  in  Colorado 
equipped  to  turn  out  acid-grad  spar. 
★Jay  Hallenbeck  and  C.  V.  Williams, 
of  Denver,  have  moved  to  Leadville 
to  sample  the  Yak  dump  with  equip¬ 
ment  of  their  own  desigrn.  They  have 
a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Their  apparatus  consists  of  a  column 
of  8-in.  casing  about  20  ft.  long,  the 
drilling  end  of  which  is  cut  into  teeth 
and  stellited.  The  column  is  powered 
and  moved  by  a  tractor-trailer  unit. 
A  combined  rotary  and  driving  motion 
forces  the  rotating  stellited  end  into 
dump  ground,  placer  ground,  or  any¬ 
thing  but  solid  rock.  When  the  cas¬ 
ing  is  filled,  casing  and  core  are  with¬ 
drawn  as  a  unit  and  the  core  is 
expelled  by  water  pressure.  Vertical 
range  of  the  unit  is  said  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  60  ft. 

★The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  resumed 
clearing  of  the  old  Jewel  Tunnel,  above 
12,000-ft.  altitude,  in  the  Monarch 
district  near  Salida.  The  tunnel  was 
begun  many  years  ago  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  good  lead-zinc  vein  on 
the  surface,  to  see  if  the  ore  extended 
to  depth,  hut  the  exploration  was 
never  completed.  The  Bureau  began 
work  last  autumn  but  was  “snowed 
out.”  If  the  exploration  reveals  a 
sufficiently  promising  deposit,  a  core¬ 
drilling  program  may  be  initiated. 
★It  seems  to  be  touch-and-go  whether 
Congress  will  grant  sufficient  funds 
to  finish  the  Leadville  deep-drainage 
tunnel  even  as  far  as  the  Hayden 
shaft,  and  thereby  drain  one  of  the 
four  mineralized  areas  which  the 
complete  tunnel,  with  laterals,  was 
designed  to  reach.  As  this  is  written 
Leadville  operators  are  on  the  anxious 
seat  and  pinning  their  hopes  on  the 
Senate.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  refused  the  estimated  $1,- 
600,000  necessary  to  complete  the 


tunnel  as  first  designed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  project  would  be  finished  too 
late  to  provide  any  needed  strategic 
minerals  for  the  war  effort.  Pleas 
of  the  Colorado  Congressional  delega¬ 
tion  for  $485,000  to  finish  to  the  Hay¬ 
den  shaft  were  unavailing  there,  but 
after  the  Interior  Department  appro¬ 
priations  bill  had  passed  the  House 
without  the  item,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approved  its  inclusion. 

★Southwestern  Colorado,  including 
the  Silverton  district,  had  a  slight  but 
disturbing  earthquake  shock  April  29, 
due  probably  to  a  slippage  in  a  local 
fault.  In  the  Molas  shaft  south  of 
Silverton,  one  party  of  men  in  an 
upper  tunnel  and  one  in  a  lower  tun¬ 
nel  were  working  toward  a  junction 
when  the  shock  came.  Both  parties 
reached  open  air  in  double-quick 
time,  each  thinking  a  cave-in  had  be¬ 
gun.  The  shock  was  felt  at  the 
Shenandoah-Dives,  but  occasioned  no 
alarm  as  no  men  were  in  the  mines. 
Numerous  snowslides  and  avalanches, 


started  by  the  quake,  plummeted  off 
nearby  peaks. 

★Considerable  impetus  probably  will 
be  given  to  Colorado  mining  research 
under  the  new  State  Board  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Research  constituted  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
with  $100,000  gfranted  for  research 
purposes  by  the  recent  Assembly  to  be 
expended  over  the  next  biennium. 
President  Roy  M.  Green  of  “Aggies” 
is  head  of  the  board,  President  R.  L. 
Stearns  of  the  University  is  secretary, 
and  Dr.  M.  F.  Coolbaugh,  of  Mines,  is 
treasurer.  The  research  is  to  study 
use  of  the  State’s  natural  resources^ 
for  development  in  the  postwar  period. 

★Western  Economic  and  Mining 
Affiliates  announces  the  appointment 
of  W.  S.  Murphy,  of  New  York  City, 
as  Washington  representative  of  the 
organization  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  gold  policy  that 
will  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
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HEWITT  RUBBER 

Job-Engineered  Industrial  Hose  ■  Belts  ■  Molded  Goods 


The  habit  of  constantly  TRYING  leads  to  the  habit 
of  SUCCEEDING,  as  every  parent— and  every  busi¬ 
nessman— knows.  It  is  this  “habit  of  trying”  . . .  and 
succeeding  ...  on  the  part  of  Hewitt’s  rubber  engi¬ 
neers  that  has  led  to  so  many  advancements  in  rubber 
for  industry  .  .  .  that  led  to  Hewitt’s  successful  de¬ 
velopment  of  SYNTHETIC  compounds  14  years 
ago ...  at  a  time  when  they  were  just  a  “gleam  in 
the  eye”  of  most  manufacturers  now  producing  them. 


This  priceless  “plus”  of  constantly  trying  ...  of 
usually  succeeding  . . .  means  industrial  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts  designed  to  DO  your  job  BETTER  ...  do 
it  LONGER  .  .  .  COST  LESS  per  working  hour. 


Specify  “Hewitt”  for  quality  industrial  rubber  products.  Phone  the 
Hewitt  distributor  listed  in  the  Classified  Section  of  your  telephone 
directory  ...  or  write  Hewitt  Rubber  Corporation,  240  Kensington 
Avenue,  Buffalo  5,  New  York. 


QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  FOR  INDUSTRY  FOR  85  YEARS 
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Many  a  promising  mine  has  been 
abandoned  because  inexperi¬ 
enced  equipment  salesmen  have 
undertaken  to  plot  a  flowsheet 
from  a  catalog. 

Mining  requires  a  lot  of  expert 
advice.  This  must  be  based 
upon  success  and  experience. 
Southwestern  realized  this  25 
years  ago.  The  Company  then 
undertook  to  provide  a  "one< 
stop"  engineering  and  equip¬ 
ment  service  for  mine  operators. 

Southwestern's  metallurgists  test 
ores  and  advise  on  treating.  Its 
engineers  design  the  best  plant 
to  develop  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  process.  In  its  factory  the 
equipment  required  is  manufac¬ 
tured  and  its  experienced  con¬ 
struction  experts  properly  in¬ 
stall  the  equipment  in  the  mill 
which  Southwestern  has  de¬ 
signed.  initial  operation  and 
installation  and  instruction  of 
operating  staff  follows  comple¬ 
tion  of  plant  erection. 

Southwestern  has  done  this  suc¬ 
cessfully,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

What  is  YOUR  mining  or  ore 
treatment  problem?  Write  to 
Southwestern  about  it. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONSTRUCTORS— MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ORE  MILLING.  CHEMICAL  AND 
REFINERY  EQUIPMENT 
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interests  of  the  Western  gold  mining 
industry.  Mr.  Murphy  was  for  two 
years  chief  of  the  Silver-Gold  section 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  has 
had  20  years’  experience  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gold  markets  of  the  world.  He 
will  be  the  spearhead  of  an  elaborate 
program  designed  to  clarify  and  pub¬ 
licize  the  gold  views  of  the  mining 
West. 

★The  State’s  vocation  school  in 
mining  at  Idaho  Springs  will  be  closed 
June  30,  thus  ending  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  any  possibility  that  such  training 
might  be  made  available  to  ex-service 
men  under  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  GI  bill. 

■-ArPreliminary  work  has  begun  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  oil-shale  mine  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  Naval 
oil-shale  reserve  west  of  Rifle,  though 
contracts  have  not  yet  been  let  for 
the  major  construction.  If  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  laboratory  at  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  is  finished  on  time,  some  mine 
production  probably  will  be  necessary 
early  next  year  to  supply  the  shale 
and  shale-oil  for  laboratory  experi¬ 
mentation.  The  contract  for  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  to  be  finished  by  Dec.  31,  was 
let  to  E.  C.  Nickle,  of  Arcadia,  Calif., 
for  $534,000,  which  omits  a  proposed 
second  and  third  floor  on  the  north 


★A  bill  passed  by  the  recent  Assembly 
provides  for  a  40  percent  depletion 
allowance  in  computing  income  tax 
for  producers  of  non-metallics,  such  as 
feldspar,  fluorspar,  and  oil  shale.  The 
bill  follows  the  principle  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  act,  though  the  depletion  allow¬ 
ance  is  greater. 


IDAHO 

State  Bureau  of  Mines  will  seek 
funds  for  postwar  investigation  of 
mineral  resources  in  cooperation 
with  federal  agencies 

-^Sullivan  Mining  Co.,  owned  equally 
by  Hecla  and  Bunker  Hill,  did  a  large 
volume  of  business  in  1944  at  the 
Sullivan  zinc  plant,  at  Kellogg,  report¬ 
ing  sales  of  metal  at  $9,752,206.  Cost 
of  production,  administrative,  and 
other  expenses  totaled  $8,267,119, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,485,087.  After 
deducting  excess  profits  and  other 
taxes  the  company  realized  a  net 
profit  of  $859,830  for  the  calendar 
year.  Sullivan  Mining  Co.  is  owner  of 
the  Star  zinc  mine,  westerly  extension 
of  the  Morning  mine,  and  the  Sullivan 
zinc  plant. 

★Coeur  D’Alene  Mines  Corporation 
changed  management  last  month  by 
electing  a  new  board  of  directors, 
which  elected  P.  E.  Jacobs,  president, 
and  A.  L.  Graham,  vice  president. 
Other  directors  elected  included  Dr. 


H.  C.  Mowery,  J.  M.  Simpson,  and 
Frank  McKinley.  W.  A.  Callaway  was 
named  secretary  and  Oscar  Williams, 
mine  foreman.  The  company  is  devel¬ 
oping  two  separate  vein  systems  and 
owns  a  600-ton  mill. 

★The  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000,  available  after  the  close 
of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  bureau’s  activities  in  geo¬ 
logical  studies,  mapping,  and  mineral 
investigations  in  connection  with  fed¬ 
eral  agencies. 

★Polaris  Mining  Co.’s  annual  state¬ 
ment  for  1944  shows  net  ore  sales  of 
$2,017,560  and  general  and  admini¬ 
strative  expenses  of  $1,006,853,  leav¬ 
ing  net  earnings  from  mining  opera¬ 
tions  at  $1,010,707.  Taxes  and  other 
expenses  reduced  this  profit  to  $567,- 
203.  The  company  has  declared  one 
dividend  of  $200,000  for  the  year  1945 
and  a  total  dividend  disbursement  of 
$1,140,000.  Polaris  owns  control  of  the 
Chester  Mining  Co.,  which  owns  a 
group  of  six  patented  claims  east  of 
Polaris  claims,  and.  has  developed  an 
oreshoot  on  the  lower  levels  extending 
only  as  far  as  the  Chester  end  lines. 
Still  farther  east,  Polaris  owns  a  large 
interest  in  the  Silver  Summit  Mining 
Co.  and  offers  to  sink  the  Silver  Sum¬ 
mit  shaft  from  the  1,500  to  the  3,000 
ft.  level,  and  do  an  additional  3,500  ft. 
of  crosscut  and  tunnel  prospect  work 
in  return  for  698,372  shares  of  un¬ 
issued  treasury  stock  and  an  option 
on  approximately  one-half  of  the  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  at  50c  per 
share.  Silver  Summit  has  no  ore  in 
sight  but  has  opened  a  large  siderite 
vein.  The  three-compartment  Silver 
Summit  shaft  is  strategically  situated 
to  provide  Polaris  with  an  independent 
outlet,  and  when  connections  are 
made  would  provide  ventilation  for 
the  entire  Chester  vein  system. 

★At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Yakima-Shoshone  Mining  Co.,  owner 
of  a  group  of  claims  in  the  silver  belt 
adjoining  Silver  Summit,  the  stock¬ 
holders  elected  Edward  Bannister, 
Yakima,  president;  Charles  E.  Marr, 
Spokane,  vice  president,  and  Sidney 
Livesey,  secretary.  Charles  E.  Hom¬ 
ing,  of  Wallace,  and  J.  J.  Kroetch,  of 
Harrison,  Idaho,  were  elected  directors 
to  complete  the  board. 

★The  Lucky  Friday  Silver-Lead  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  has  reached  the  1,000-ft.  level 
in  its  shaft  development  and  is  now 
driving  a  crosscut  to  the  vein.  The 
company  recently  installed  a  new  elec¬ 
tric  hoist  and  a  new  2-ton  hoisting 
skip. 

★In  its  annual  report  for  1944  the 
Hecla  Mining  Co.  shows  ore  sales  of 
$2,250,202.  Dividends  from  the  Sulli¬ 
van  Mining  Co.  totaled  $250,000  and 
from  the  Polaris  Mining  Co.  $379,350. 
After  de'ducting  operating  expenses 
and  taxes,  the  company’s  net  income 
was  $1,293,309  for  the  year.  Dividends 
for  1944  totaled  $1,000,000  and  for 
this  year  to  date  $250,000,  bringing 
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the  total  dividend  record  to  $28,406,- 

000. 

L.  E.  Hanley,  president  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  company,  reports  that  the 
last  ore  reserves  in  the  old  Hecla  mine 
property  at  Burke  were  exhausted 
during  the  year  and  all  surface  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  Hecla  shaft  have  been 
leased  to  the  Sullivan  Mining  Co.  on 
a  yearly  rental  basis  for  the  operation 
of  the  Star  zinc-lead  mine.  The  Hecla 
mill,  at  Gem,  was  operated  throughout 
the  year  on  Silver  Cable  ore  and  tail¬ 
ings  from  the  Osburn  dump.  Labor 
shortage  was  responsible  for  reduced 
output  from  the  Star  mine.  Produc¬ 
tion  from  the  Sullivan  zinc  plant  was 
reduced  one-third,  beginning  August 
1944,  for  the  same  reason.  Hecla  is 
operating  the  Blue  Moon  zinc  proper¬ 
ty,  in  California,  but  because  of  labor 
shortage,  the  mine  and  mill  could  be 
operated  only  part  time,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  $24,404.  The  Silver  Cable 
mine,  east  of  Mullan,  on  which  Hecla 
holds  a  lease,  was  operated  from  April 
to  November  1944,  and  resulted  in  a 
profit  of  $79,818,  before  deducting  in¬ 
come  taxes.  This  mine  is  not  operated 
during  the  winter  months,  because  of 
snow  conditions. 

The  Osburn  tailings  plant  is  per¬ 
haps  Hecla’s  most  profitable  operation 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  mostly  a 
mechanical  operation  with  bulldozers 
and  scrapers  on  a  tailings  dump  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  3,000,000  tons  of 
material  producing  low-grade  zinc, 
lead,  and  silver  values.  Hecla  is  now 
operating  four  big  milling  plants  on 
sink-and-float  products  from  this  de¬ 
posit,  totaling  around  3,000  tons  per 
day.  During  1944  the  company,  with 
three  milling  plants,  handled  720,521 
tons,  which  resulted  in  a  profit  of 
$741,425  before  income-tax  deductions. 

★At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Mining  Co.,  the  old  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  was  re-elected  and  R.  D.  Leisk 
was  retained  as  resident  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Leisk  described  the  Silver 
Syndicate-Chester  vein  system  several 
hundred  feet  north  of  the  Sunshine 
mine  workings.  Since  ore  was  first 
discovered  in  this  vein  in  August  1943, 
he  said,  the  different  developments 
have  produced  a  total  of  146,000  tons 
of  ore,  which  has  averaged  6.16  per¬ 
cent  lead  and  45.89  oz.  of  silver  per 
ton.  Out  of  the  total  of  145,000  tons 
about  26,000  tons  was  produced  in 
1943,  92,000  tons  in  1944,  and  27,000 
tons  so  far  in  1946.  This  tonnage  is 
mostly  from  development  work  and 
far  below  capacity  possibilities.  Sun¬ 
shine  could  easily  use  1,000  men  in 
addition  to  its  present  operating  force. 
Indicating  the  richness  of  the  new  ore 
development,  net  smelter  returns  on 
the  145,000  tons  of'  ore  produced 
totaled  $5,125,000  in  lead,  silver,  and 
copper.  This  figure  does  not  include 
government  premiums  on  lead  and 
copper.  Ore  reserves  already  blocked 
®ut  in  this  vein  are  estimated  by 
Mr.  Leisk  to  be  approximately  540,000 
tons,  and  since  this  estimate  was  made 
the  vein  has  been  opened  600  ft.  deep- 


It’s  the  consistent,  day-in  and  day-out  per¬ 
formance  of  Cook  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 
that  has  justified  their  choice  by  men  "Who 
Know.”  For,  the  ONE  thing  no  price  list 
shows — no  catalog  illustrates — is  the  priceless 
experience  of  specially  trained  craftsmen  who 
take  pride  in  assuring  you  the  closer  toler¬ 
ances  .  .  .  finer  finishes  .  .  .  higher  efficiencies 
for  which  Cook  products  are  famous.  In 
deference  to  this  genuine,  painstaking  crafts¬ 
manship  we  don’t  strive  to  build  all  the 
world’s  turbine  pumps— /W5/  the  best  ones.  Send 
today  for  Cook  Catalog  360-A,  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Choice  of  oil  or  water  lubricated. 

In  circin — view  of  Cook_  Flanged  Coupling  showing  heavy 
welded  and  bolted  joint.  Lofl — fection  throng  Enclosed- 
Shaft  Turbine.  Note  streamlined,  mathematically  precise 
passage  through  impellers  and  bowls  to  give  maximum  up¬ 
ward  thrust  to  water  column. 
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When  you're  busy  on  the  job  and 
need  on  accurate  measurement 
in  a  hurry,  reach  in^  your  pocket 
for  your  Lufkin  "Mezurall"  or 
"Wizard  Jr."  Light-weight,  cbm- 
pact,  these  smooth-sliding  tape- 
rules  are  made  to  the  famous 
Lufkin  standards  of  accuracy. 
Nickel-plated  blade  has  dark,  ' 
prominent  markings:  can  be  pro- 
[ected  unsupported  or  flexed 
around  angular  surfaces.  Spe¬ 
cial  design  case  of  'Wezurall" 
permits  both  inside  and  outside 
measuring.  Buy  the  best  tape- 
rules'  from  your  dealer— -buy- 
Lufkin.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
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er,  on  the  3,700-ft.  level,  where  values 
and  tonnages  have  so  far  proved  equal 
to  those  of  the  upper  levels. 

★Whitedelf  Mining  Co.,  at  Clark’s 
Fork,  Idaho,  has  recently  purchased 
20  acres  of  land  along  the  highway 
at  the  base  of  Howe  Mountain,  in 
which  the  mine  is  situated,  according 
to  Congressman  Compton  I.  White, 
president  of  the  company.  This  pur¬ 
chase  provides  the  company  with  tun¬ 
nel  outlets  from  both  sides  of  the 
mountain,  with  ample  ground  for 
buildings.  It  is  also  announced  that 
Eastern  capital  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lawrence  mine  property 
adjoining  the  Whitedelf.  Both  mines 
are  producers  of  lead-silver  ore. 

★Highland-Surprise  Mining  Co.  has 
drifted  over  200  ft.  on  the  oreshoot 
recently  opened  on  the  700-ft.  level. 
So  far  the  vein  shows  a  stoping  width 
of  from  8  to  16  ft.,  with  mill  feed 
averaging  about  10  percent  in  zinc- 
lead.  Some  parts  of  the  vein  show  lead 
up  to  40  percent.  The  company  has 
recently  reconditioned  its  160-ton  mill¬ 
ing  plant  for  separation  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  concentrates.  The  crosscut 
on  the  700-ft.  level  also  revealed  an¬ 
other  vein  south  from  the  shaft  which 
appears  to  be  the  top  of  another  ore- 
shoot.  Preparations  are  now  being 
made  to  diamond-drill  the  vein  at 
deeper  levels.  The  company  has 
planned  a  vertical  operating  shaft  to 
replace  the  present  inclined  opening 
as  soon  as  possible. 

★Sidney  Mining  Co.,  in  the  Pine 
Creek  district  southwest  of  Kellogg, 
reports  gross  income  of  $215,253  from 
ore  shipments  during  1944.  Ore  pro¬ 
duction  totaled  12,219  tons,  most  of 
which  was  produced  in  drifting  on  the 
easterly  end  of  the  Sidney  vein,  de¬ 
veloping  an  oreshoot  which  now  has 
a  length  of  over  1,000  ft.  and  a  stop¬ 
ing  width  up  to  14  ft.  The  company 
has  been  using  an  experimental  60- 
ton  mill  producing  lead  and  zinc  con¬ 
centrates.  The  lejfd  concentrate  sdeld- 
ed  12,501  oz.  of  silver,  894,422  lb  of 
lead,  and  183,143  lb  of  zinc.  The  zinc 
concentrate  produced  3,606  oz.  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  1,113,939  lb.  of  zinc.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
Amy  Matchless  mill  for  the  treatment 
of  another  60  tons  per  day.  W.  T. 
Simons,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
company,  announces  that  the  Sidney 
has  plans  completed  for  the  building 
of  a  260-ton  milling  plant  of  its  own 
as  soon  as  manpower  and  materials 
can  be  obtained.  He  estimates  the 
mine  has  enough  high-grade  milling 
ore  in  sight  to  keep  a  250-ton  plant 
in  operation  for  the  next  12  to  14 
years.  The  Sidney  ore  averages 
around  7  percent  lead  and  9  percent 
zinc,  with  low  silver  values. 

★Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  & 
Concentrating  Co.  has  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  12V4c.  per  share,  totaling 
$163,600  and  payable  June  1  to  stock 
of  record  May  8.  This  is  the  second 


dividend  of  like  amount  paid  this  year 
and  brings  the  company’s  total  divi¬ 
dend  record  to  $69,568,241.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  production  for  1944  was  re¬ 
duced  about  36  percent  because  of 
labor  shortage.  This  factor  also  slowed 
up  development  work  and  resulted  in 
lower  ore  reserves  than  the  company 
has  reported  for  several  years. 

★Dan  Murphy,  who  is  operating  the 
Orofino  property,  on  Bear  Creek  near 
Murray,  reports  striking  a  4-ft.  vein 
in  the  Prichard  slate.  The  vein  is 
composed  of  a  quartz  hanging-wall 
zone  bearing  lead-silver-Zinc  values, 
and  a  richer  foot-wall  zone.  A  com¬ 
posite  sample  taken  across  the  face 
assayed  3.2  oz.  silver,  20.2  percent 
lead,  and  2.6  percent  zinc.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  being  operated  under  a  ten- 
year  lease  from  H.  L.  Day,  owner  of 
the  Orofino  claim  group. 

★The  Hermes  mercury  mine.  Yellow 
Pine,  plans  to  drive  a  new  800-ft. 
haulage  level  100  ft.  below  the  present 
haulage  level,  making  available  ore 
reserves  for  several  years’  furnacing 
at  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant. 
These  reserves  are  an  extension  of 
the  orebody  now  being  exploited  and 
were  proved  by  an  intensive  diamond¬ 
drilling  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  1941  and  1942.  In  1943 
Hermes  was  the  second  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  quicksilver  in  the  United 
States  and  it  has  been  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  since  operations  were  started 
in  1941.  It  is  being  operated  by  the 
Bonanza  Mines,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  under  an  operating  agreement 
with  the  United  Mercury  Mines  Co. 
S.  R.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Bonan¬ 
za  Mines,  Inc.  The  mine  is  equipped 
with  two  60-ft.  Gould  rotary  furnaces 
of  150  tons’  maximum  daily  capacity, 
and  has  a  complete  camp  with  housing 
facilities  for  26  families  and  80  single 
men.  Besides  the  new  haulage  level, 
a  total  of  about  1,000  ft.  of  drifts, 
raises,  and  crosscuts  are  planned  for 
contract  as  soon  as  men  are  available. 
With  this  development  program  com¬ 
pleted,  and  since  the  ore  extension  is 
of  a  grade  better  than  8  lb.  of  mercury 
to  the  ton,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Hermes  will  be  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
duce  mercury  even  during  a  period 
of  lower  metal  prices. 


Court  rules  premiums  not  port  of 
gross  proceeds — ^Murray  smelter 
closed  for  lack  of  ore  supply 

★W.  Lee  Skanchy,  Utah  State  Tax 
Commission  attorney,  on  May  13  went 
to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  to  argue  the 
State’s  appeal  of  a  federal  district 
court  judgment  holding  that  federal 
subsidy  payments  to  mining  com¬ 
panies  are  not  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  ores  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  mine  occupation  tax. 
Reversal  of  the  federal  district  court’s 
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decision  for  the  mining  companies 
would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
Utah  mining  operations.  Suits  filed 
by  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
and  Silver  King  Coalition  Mines  Co. 
are  involved  directly. 

★A  committee  representing  eight 
communities  in  western  Salt  Lake 
County  has  joined  with  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  in  requesting 
priorities  for  equipment  needed  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  heater  at  the  base  of 
AS&R  smokestack  at  the  Garfield 
smelter.  The  heater  is  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  escaping  smoke,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  rise  higher  and  be  more 
widely  disseminated.  Estimated  cost 
of  the  installation  is  $50,000  and  the 
operating  cost  $500  per  month,  all  of 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  company. 

^M.  J.  Bronson,  Third  Utah  District 
Court  judge,  granted  judgments  to  11 
Utah  mining  companies  on  May  3,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  recover  more  than 
$27,000  paid  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion  under  protest  as  mine  occupation 
tax  based  on  government  subsidies.  “I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  premiums 
or  bonus  paid  by -the  Metals  Reserve 
Co.  cannot,  under  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Utah  involved,  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  ‘gross  proceeds’  of  a 
bona  fide  sale  of  metal  products  of 
plaintiff  mining  companies,”  the  judge 
ruled.  “Such  payments  constitute  an 
inducement  to  increase  production, 
adding  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  metal  that  would  in  any  way 
affect  its  sale  price  on  a  free  and  open 
market  to  any  independent  and  un¬ 
hampered  purchaser.”  The  mining 
companies  and  the  amounts  of  judg¬ 
ment  granted  follow:  Tintic  Standard 
Mining  Co.,  $4,404.94  plus  $60.20; 
Eureka  Lily  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
$107.92  plus  $1.47;  Montana-Bingham 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  $329.59  plus 
$4.65;  Chief  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
$4,922.39  plus  $69.72;  Colorado  Con¬ 
solidated  Mines  Co.,  $137.58  plus 
$1.68;  Eureka  Bullion  Mining  Co., 
$72.43;  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.,  $1,235.68  plus  $17.06;  In¬ 
ternational  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
$262.50;  National  Tunnel  &  Mines  Co., 
$8,991.90;  Ohio  Copper  Co.,  of  Utah, 
$1,448.66,  and  Combined  Metals  Re¬ 
duction  Co*.,  $5,103.61  plus  $51.70. 

★The  Murray  plant  of  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  closed  May 
14  for  an  indefinite  period  due  to  an 
“insufficient  ore  supply,”  Kuno  Doerr, 
Jr.,  assistant  manager,  announced. 
The  200  men  employed  at  the  smelter 
were  retained  on  the  payroll  where 
they  desired  it,  he  said.  Some  were 
retained  at  the  plant  on  repair  work; 
others  were  sent  to  the  company’s 
Garfield  plant. 

★The  Utah  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  submitted  arguments  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  early 
in  May  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  against 
*  proposal  that  railroads  be  permit- 
tod  to  increase  switching  charges  at 
Utah  and  Colorado  smelters.  Charles 
Root,  commerce  attorney  for  the 


“RUGGLES- COLES” 
CLASS  “XA”  DRYER 

The  Semi-direct  Heat  Double  Shell  Rotary  Dryer 
EUgh  Thermal  Efficiency 

Requires  less  fuel  than  any  other  type  of  dryer  because  of 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel,  small  radiation  losses, 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  exhaust  gases  and  dried 
material. 

Application 

For  materials  that  can  be  dried  in  direct  contact  with  com¬ 
bustion  gases  and  heated  above  212®  F. 

Coal  and  Coke  are  dried  without  danger  of  ignition  of  dust. 
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A  Crystal  Ball 

With  two  dictators  down  and 
one  to  go,  with  war  production 
cutbacks  already  ordered  —  it 
doesn’t  take  a  fortune  teller  to  see 
that  the  mining  industry  can  soon 
drive  ahead. 

But  the  future  shows  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  lower  operating  costs.  This 
places  more  emphasis  than  ever 
before,  on 

PAN-AMERICAN 

JIGS 

The  increased  recovery  they 
have  delivered,  under  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  mining  conditions  around 
the  world,  has  made  them  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  dredges,  and  in 
many  types  of  mill  operation. 

Perhaps  they  can  help  you  to 
increased  recovery.  Your  inquiry 
for  up-to-date  data  on  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Jigs  will  bring  prompt  and 
important  information. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 


820  PARKER  STREET 
BERKELEY  2,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  *‘PANCO*’ 

#DMign,  Metallurgical  Tatting  and  Field 
Consulting  Service;  Manufacturers  of 
Mill  and  Placer  Recovery  Equipment 


Utah  (continued) 

commission,  previously  had  app'iared 
at  a  Denver  hearing  on  the  rate  case, 
taking  exception  to  the  examiner’s  re¬ 
port  recommending  the  proposed 
switching  charge  increase.  Smelters 
affected  would  be  the  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  &  Refining  Co.  plants  at  Murray 
and  Garfield  and  the  U.  S.  Smelting, 
Refining  and  Mining  Co.  at  Midvale. 

★Approximately  100  electricians  at 
the  Utah  Copper  Co.  mine  partici¬ 
pated  in  an  unauthorized  strike  for 
one  shift  April  27.  The  grievance  be¬ 
gan  that  morning,  said  Abner  Gray, 
president  of  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL, 
when  12  electricians  were  discharged 
after  refusing  to  work  underground 
without  a  bonus  of  $1  per  day.  They 
had  been  assigned  to  laying  a  power 
line  in  an  underground  tunnel.  The 
electricians  agreed  to  return  to  work 
that  night,  following  a  meeting  with 
union  leaders. 

★National  War  Labor  Board  has  up¬ 
held  a  Non-ferrous  Metals  Commis¬ 
sion  order  setting  salary  schedules  for 
clerical  and  technical  employes  of  U. 
S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co. 
at  Midvale.  The  order  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  by  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers,  CIO, 
which  objected  to  a  section  limiting 
salary  increases  as  unfair.  NLRB, 
however,  modified  a  provision,  making 
it  read  that  an  employee  or  union 
could  ask  the  company  to  review  re¬ 
quests  for  salary  increase  and  ad¬ 
vancement  within  time  limits  not  to 
exceed  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  last  merit  increase. 

★Ernest  V.  Milano,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  been  granted  a  $5,000  RFC  mine 
loan  to  unwater  the  Quad  Metals  zinc- 
lead-silver  mine  shaft,  15  miles  west 
of  Milford,  from  the  400-  to  the  800-ft. 
level  and  develop  this  level. 

★Park  Utah  Consolidated  Mines  Co., 
Park  City,  increased  production  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  silver  during  1944 
despite  a  decrease  in  tons  of  ore  mined 
and  miners  employed.  Figures  for 
1944  (with  1943  figures  in  parentheses) 
follow:  tons  mined,  39,985  (49,783); 
average  men  employed,  290  (344); 
gold,  oz.,  556,511  (477,331);  lead,  lb., 
9,493,412  (11,456,219);  zinc,  lb.,  9,628,- 
150  (9,324,629);  copper,  lb.,  316,317 
(257,701);  totol  income,  $1,379,613 
($1,707,806);  total  expense,  $1,141,- 
240  ($1,270,719);  net  profit  Wore  de¬ 
pletion,  $160,685  (328,161). 

★Combined  Metals,  Inc.,  holding  com¬ 
pany  of  Combined  Metals  Reduction 
Co.,  paid  its  second  dividend,  amount¬ 
ing  to  4^c.  per  share  and  totaling 
$45,000,  on  April  28.  The  first  divi¬ 
dend  was  for  i/^c.  a  share  paid  Dec. 
28,  1944. 

★An  RFC  loan  of  $30,000  to  New 
Park  Mining  Co.,  currently  develop¬ 
ing  the  Showers  and  Bowers  zinc- 
lead-silver  property.  South  Silver 
City  district,  has  been  approved.  W. 


H.  H.  Cranmer,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  obtained  a 
$5,000  RFC  mine  loan  in  his  name  in 
July,  1942.  This  was  used  to  reopen, 
unwater,  and  develop  the  mine.  The 
lease  later  was  assigned  to  New  Park 
Mining  Co.  Modern  pumps  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  installed  and  $2,500  of  the 
original  loan  was  repaid. 

★Frank  Rivers,  formerly  superinten¬ 
dent,  New  Park  Mining  Co.,  Keetley, 
has  been  advanced  to  special  assistant 
to  the  president  and  general  manager, 
W.  H.  H.  Cranmer,  and  the  position 
of  mine  manager,  formerly  held  by 
J.  A.  Cooper,  has  been  abolished.  E. 
L.  Craig,  engineer,  has  been  advanced 
to  superintendent;  W.  Battey  to  mine 
foreman,  and  John  Cone,  formerly 
with  Park-Utah  Consolidated  Mines, 
to  mining  engineer,  succeeding  Clark 
Wilson,  now  in  the  Navy. 

★Combined  test  shipments  from  the 
South  Hecla  mine  of  Alta  United 
Mines  Co.,  Alta,  in  1944  yielded  gross 
weights  of  metals  as  follows:  7,791 
lb.  bismuth,  9,915  lb.  copper,  5,549  lb. 
lead,  3,866  lb.  antimony,  21  oz.  gold, 
7,642  oz.  silver.  Total  cost  of  mine 
operations  was  $7,262.  During  the 
year  the  mining  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  conducted  explora¬ 
tion  work  in  the  South  Hecla  mine 
which  gave  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  extent  and  value  of  bismuth 
deposits,  according  to  George  H.  Wat¬ 
son,  president  and  general  manager. 


NEVADA 


Getchell  property  closed  for  the 
duration  —  Diamond  drilling  of 
tungsten  and  iron  deposits'  under 
way  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

★Prospect  drilling  is  soon  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  by  the  New  Verde  Mining  Co., 
a  Newmont  subsidiary,  over  a  wide 
area  three  miles  north  of  Goldfield, 
where  this  work  was  halted  in  Novem¬ 
ber  by  intense  cold  and  snow.  One  of 
several  drill  holes  completed  was  said 
to  have  entered  typical  Goldfield 
quartz  at  85  ft.,  continuing  therein 
for  110  ft.,  but  no  assay  results  were 
revealed.  The  company  has  continued 
to  acquire  ground  in  this  area  and  has 
45  claims  filed  in  Esmeralda  County. 

★At  the  Richmond -Eureka  mine  on 
Ruby  Hill,  near  Eureka,  operated  by 
the  Eureka  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  Tor¬ 
onto,  the  four-compartment  shaft  on 
the  Fad  claim,  sunk  600  ft.  last  year, 
is  being  equipped  to  sink  2,500  ft.  to 
reach  lead-zinc-silver-gold  orebodies 
found  at  this  depth  by  deep  diamond 
drilling.  A  new  headframe  is  in  place 
and  foundations  are  ready  for  a  new 
diesel  power  plant,  hoist  and  compres¬ 
sors.  A  trailer  camp  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  with  water,  sewer,  and  power 
services.  William  Sharp  is  in  charge. 

★Property  of  the  Getchell  Mine,  Inc., 
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foremost  Nevada  gold  producer,  with 

closed 

'for  the  duration”  be- 
of  the  shortage  of  labor  and 


a  1,000-ton  cyanide  mill, 
about  May  1 
cause 

growing  difficulty  in  securing  equip¬ 
ment  parts  and  supplies.  President 
George  Wingfield,  of  Reno,  indicated 
that  the  plant  will  be  kept  in  stand¬ 
by  condition  and  ready  for  immediate 
resumption  when  present  obstacles 
are  removed.  Until  recently  the  com¬ 
pany  had  produced  arsenic  from  its 
ore-roasting  furnaces  and  during  1943 
and  1944  had  operated  a  400-ton 
tungsten  concentrator  in  its  main  mill 
building.  In  announcing  the  decision 
to  close,  Mr.  Wingfield  said  that  if 
the  government  should  require  arsenic 
or  tungsten  again  at  any  time,  his 
company  would  produce  them. 

^Charles  H.  Segerstrom,  president  of 
the  Nevada-Massachusetts  Co.,  second 
largest  U.  S.  tungsten  producer,  has 
announced  that  his  company’s  Golcon- 
da  division,  operating  an  open-cut 
scheelite-manganese  mine  and  100-ton 
chemical  process  plant  at  Golconda, 
in  Humboldt  County,  will  be  closed 
permanently  on  June  1.  It  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  chief  reasons  for  closing 
the  formerly  successful  project  were 
termination  of  premium  prices  for 
tungsten  concentrate,  exhaustion  of 
the  higher-grade  ore,  and  shortage  of 
manpower.  Don  Read  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  at  Golconda, 

★Organized  by  a  group  of  Nevada 
engineers  and  technicians,  Eldor,  Inc., 
with  offices  in  Ely,  is  preparing  to 
conduct  test  work  on  several  mine 
properties,  starting  with  the  reopening 
of  the  old  Cave  Valley  gold-silver- 
lead  mine,  near  Caliente,  in  Lincoln 
County.  Members  include  J.  T.  Craw¬ 
ford,  formerly  with  Combined  Metals 
Reduction  Co,,  of  Pioche,  and  Basic 
Magnesium  Inc.;  Arthur  N.  Hayes, 
earlier  with  Anaconda  Copper  in 
Chile;  L.  A.  West,  of  Las  Vegas; 
J.  E.  Alberson,  of  Tooele,  Utah;  and 
P.  A.  Keegel,  mining  engineer  of 
Las  Vegas.  Pat  Fraser  is  mine 
superintendent. 

★Diamond  drilling  by  crews  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  in  progress 
on  the  Riley  tungsten  property  in 
the  Potosi  district,  in  eastern  Hum¬ 
boldt  County,  near  the  Getchell  mine. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  Riley  prop¬ 
erty  has  delivered  some  80,000  tons 
of  scheelite  to  the  Metals  Reserve  Co. 
stockpile  2  miles  distant.  A  200-ton 
concentrator  is  near  completion  at  the 
open-pit  mine.  George  H.  Holmer,  Jr., 
•s  engineer  in  charge  of  the  project, 
under  supervision  of  the  Bureau’s 
Nevada  office  in  Reno,  Glenn  L.  Allen 
district  engineer.  Joseph  E.  Riley,  of 
Reno,  is  president  of  the  Northern 
Nevada  Mining  Co.,  operator. 

★Las  Vegas  news  sources  reported 
that  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
had  turned  over  to  J.  H.  Montgomery 
&  Co.,  Inc,,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  pos¬ 
session  and  management  on  its  behalf 
of  the  Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.,  plant  in 
Clark  County,  its  magnesite  mines  at 


Install  a  Denver  Fire  Clay  Gas  Assay  Furnace.  Easy,  positive 
control  of  atmospheres  and  temperatures.  Simple  in  design, 
economical  to  operate  and  maintain. 

Steel  frame,  muffle  type  furnace  available  with  high 
or  low  pressure  gas  burners.  Correct  gas-air  mixture  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  combustion  chamber  at  several  points  on 
each  side  for  uniform  heating  and  efficient  operation.  Clay 
parts  of  best  improved  refractories,  bodies  are  insulated  with 
highest  quality  material  obtainable. 

Muffle  capacity  6  to  30  twenty-gram  crucibles;  one-to- 
three  muffle  types. 


Write  for  detailed  information, 
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NOZZLE  TESTER 

Keeps  Diesel  Engines 
Running  Efficiently 


To  keep  diesel  engines  operating 
at  peak  efficiency,  this  portable, 
precision-built  Adeco  Nozzle  Test¬ 
er  is  indispensable. 

Light  in  weight  yet  built  for  heavy- 
duty  service,  it  enables  any  me¬ 
chanic  to  make  quick,  accurate 
tests  on  injector  opening  pressure, 
spray  pattern,  etc.,  and  detect 
stuck  needle  valves  and  leakage 
around  valve  seats.  Tests  both 
large  and  small  injectors,  on  bench 
or  engine,  at  pressures  up  to  10,- 
000  p.s.i.  Prevents  costly  delays 
and  possible  damage  to  engine. 

Ideal  for  testing  hydraulic  devices. 


Writ*  for  bulletin  on  this 
practical,  lew>cett  unit. 
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Nevada  {continued) 

Gabbs,  in  Nye  County,  as  well  as  the 
1,000-ton  Managanese  Ore  Co.  leach¬ 
ing  and  nodulizing  plant  near  Las 
Vegas.  H.  H.  Gillings  is  manager  of 
Montgomery  operations  in  Nevada,  at 
Las  Vegas. 

★Work  is  in  progress  on  a  small  scale 
with  the  purpose  of  reopening  old 
mine  workings  at  Montezuma,  12  miles 
west  of  Goldfield,  that  produced  silver- 
lead  ore  of  high  grade  in  the  early 
70’s.  The  project  is  promoted  by  Fred 
Vollmar,  of  Silver  Peak,  for  one  of  his 
assessable  companies.  Fay  Hill,  of 
Silver  Peak,  and  E.  S.  Giles,  of  Gold¬ 
field,  own  the  patented  claims  involved 
in  the  enterprise. 

★The  Crowell  fiuorspar  mine,  5  miles 
east  of  Beatty,  in  southern  Nye 
County,  largest  Nevada  producer  and 
equipped  with  a  60-ton  gravity  con¬ 
centrator,  is  being  drilled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  under  direction  of  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Geehan,  project  engineer,  with 
William  R.  Thurston,  fiuorspar  geolo¬ 
gist  for  the  Geological  Survey,  assist- 
ting.  Substantial  production  of  high- 
grade  fiuorite  continued  from  the  Vet 
S.  Baxter  mine,  at  Broken  Hills,  Min¬ 
eral  County,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  preparing  to  drill  another  deposit 
said  to  contain  much  acid-grade  fluor¬ 
spar. 

★Iron-ore  deposits  in  Nevada  have 
been  drilled  and  tested  extensively  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  “to  deter¬ 
mine  the  potential  reserves  of  iron  ore 
that  might  be  used  for  the  production 
of  steel,”  according  to  joint  report  by 
Glenn  L.  Allen,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines’  Nevada  district  office,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  E.  Krai,  project  engineer  with  the 
Bureau’s  Reno  office.  Drilled  first  to 
100  ft.  and  now  testing  to  480  ft.,  the 
Segerstrom-Heizer  deposit,  in  Persh¬ 
ing  County,  has  been  proved  a  source 
of  high-grade  magnetite,  60  to  65  per¬ 
cent  iron,  in  demand  at  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards,  where  it  is  crushed,  mixed 
with  concrete,  and  poured  in  ship  bot¬ 
toms  as  permanent  ballast,  replacing 
pig-iron.  A,  contractor  is  delivering 
10,000  tons  of  the  product. 

★In  the  Mill  Canyon  district,  west¬ 
ern  Eureka  County,  old  mines  and  a 
60-ton  flotation  mill  are  to  resume 
production  as  soon  as  a  mine  crew  can 
be  obtained.  First  worked  in  the  60’s, 
gold  veins  on  the  property  were  pro¬ 
ductive  a  few  years  ago  when  the  mill 
was  operated  by  J.  0.  Greenan,  now  of 
Reno.  Last  year  the  mine  and  plant 
were  acquired  and  mine  workings 
were  opened  and  extended  by  Don 
Burner  and  Harmon  Walker,  of  Reno, 
who  have  made  provision  for  extended 
work  when  miners  are  available. 

★Properties  of  the  West  Coast  Mines, 
Inc.,  with  150-ton  flotation  mill  in 
Humboldt  County,  ranking  high  in 
late  years  in  production  of  lead  and 
gold,  are  said  to  have  been  acquired 
by  E.  E.  Hensley,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.  W.  J.  Kamenzind,  of  Sacra¬ 


mento,  had  been  president  and  man¬ 
ager  and  had  made  some  progress  in 
installation  of  sink-float  equipment 
when  war-time  exigencies,  chiefly  la¬ 
bor  shortage,  compelled  the  shutdown. 

★Preparation  is  being  made  to  dia¬ 
mond-drill  the  Buckingham  mine, 
south  of  Battle  Mountain,  in  Lander 
County,  producer  some  years  ago  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Owned  by  Stan¬ 
ley  F.  O’Leary,  mining  engineer  of 
Battle  Mountain,  the  mine  has  been 
taken  under  option  by  the  modern  De¬ 
velopment  Co.,  Robert  H.  Malcolm, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  president,  with  offices 
in  New  York  City. 


ARIZONA 


Phelps  Dodge  wage  classifications 
reduced  by  NMC — Bisbee  zinc- 
lead  ores  to  be  milled  at  Warren 

★The  Non-ferrous  Metals  Commis¬ 
sion,  by  order  of  May  12,  permitted 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  to  adopt  at 
all  its  Arizona  properties  a  stream¬ 
lined  intra-company  wage  classifica¬ 
tion  which  (1)  reduced  the  number 
from  33  to  11;  (2)  set  a  minimum  of 
$5.88  per  shift,  with  steps  graduating 
up  at  four  cents  per  hour  (save  in  one 
instance)  to  $9.12;  (3)  resulted  in 
withdrawal  of  objections  by  both  CIO 
and  AFL  unions  to  the  hiring  of  Mex¬ 
ican  nationals  for  labor  jobs,  thereby 
promising  to  relieve  a  threatening 
labor  shortage;  and  (4)  completed  for 
virtually  the  entire  Arizona  copper¬ 
mining  industry  the  end  of  “intra¬ 
plant  inequities,”  particularly  the  al¬ 
leged  racial  wage  discriminations 
which  the  commission  dealt  with  more 
than  a  year  ago  for  other  Arizona  and 
southwestern  copper  companies. 

J.  Glenn  Donaldson,  commission 
chairman,  said  the  adjustment  prom¬ 
ised  happier  and  more  harmonious 
labor  relations  extending  into  the 
postwar  period.  The  company,  the 
AFL  locals,  and  the  CIO  joined  in  re¬ 
questing  the  action,  which  has  gone 
to  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabili¬ 
zation  for  approval  as  required  by  the 
law. 

Some  wage  increases  of  as  much  as 
nine  cents  an  hour  are  involved,  but 
the  great  majority  were  much  smaller. 
The  wages  of  271  employes — about  60 
percent  of  those  formerly  drawing 
below  $7.83  per  shift — ^were  decisively 
affected.  Total  cost  of  the  changes 
was  $39.85  per  shift,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  said  could  be  made  effective 
without  asking  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  copper,  although  it  reserved 
the  right  to  ask  for  an  increase  if  it 
becomes  necessary  on  account  of  the 
total  impact  of  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies  since  1941. 

At  the  hearing,  the  CIO  representa¬ 
tive,  Frank  Larson,  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  the  labor  situation  was  acute 
because  Navajo  Indians,  employed 
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around  the  reverberatory  furnaces, 
were  going  home  for  the  lambing  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  only  source  of  labor  re¬ 
maining  was  in  employing  Mexican 
nationals.  WPB  and  NMC  have  already 
approved  bringing  such  men  across 
the  border,  and  little  trouble  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  recruiting  them  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  73.5c  an  hour.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  the  award  is  retroactive 
to  March  1,  1945. 

John  E.  Gorsuch,  public  member 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  dissented  from  the  ruling,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  granted  discriminatory 
rates  and  would  upset  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  industry.  Those  who 
joined  in  approving  the  order 
were  S.  M.  Thompson,  and  Henry 
Hartman,  for  employers;  A.  L.  Robin¬ 
son  and  James  F.  O’Brien,  for  labor, 
and  Mr.  Donaldson.  Phelps  Dodge  em¬ 
ployees  are  represented  by  unions  as 
follows:  2,456  by  the  CIO,  1,659  by 
the  AFL,  177  by  the  Railroad  Brother¬ 
hoods,  and  228  by  no  union.  This  com¬ 
plex  union  situation  as  well  as  the 
unusually  large  number  of  wage  clas¬ 
sifications,  33,  are  hang-overs  from 
the  consolidation  of  six  previous  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  Miami  Copper  Co.  case 
the  cut  in  classifications  was  from  21 
to  19;  in  the  Inspiration  case  from 
33  to  27,  and  in  the  International  case 
from  20  to  15. 

■kA  new  lead-zinc  mill  is  under  con¬ 
struction  by  Phelps  Dodge  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  old  copper  concentrator 
near  Warren,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  H.  M.  Lavender,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  J.  B.  Donaldson  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  of  Phoenix,  has  been 
awarded  the  construction  contract. 
The  entire  project  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  H.  C.  Henrie,  general  su¬ 
perintendent,  Copper  Queen  branch, 
Bisbee.  The  new  mill  will  treat  about 
450  tons  of  ore  daily  when  completed 
in  six  to  eight  months.  Ore  will  be 
obtained  from  various  zones  of  Bisbee 
mines.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
the  company  has  been  shipping  its 
zinc-lead  ores  to  the  custom  mills  of 
Shattuck  Denn  Mining  Corporation, 
Bisbee;  the  Eagle-Picher  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.,  Sahuarita;  and  the 
Peru  Mining  Co.,  Doming,  N.  M. 

★The  Ruth  Lode  mine,  in  the  Hassa- 
yampa  district,  was  sold  recently  to 
Western  Exploration,  Ltd.,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Gold  is  the  principal  metal 
in  the  property. 


A.I.M.E.  president  visits  TVi-Stote 
District — Equipment  is  installed  for 
open-pit  operations  near  Baxter 
Springs 

★Coincident  to  V-E  day,  Harvey  S. 
^odd,  of  Los  Angeles,  president  of 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  paid  an  of- 


Pump  Handles  130,000  Tons  of 
Ore  Tailings  in  a  Year . 


An  Amsco-Nagle  8"  Type  “T” 
frame  29  pump  (P-144-N)  was 
installed  at  a  Minnesota  mine  to 
handle  iron  ore  tailings.  The  orig¬ 


P-144-N 


inal  specifications  called  for 
2,000  gallons  per  minute  against 
a  50'  head,  but  the  pump  is  now 
handling  3,000  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute  against  a  75'  head. 

Last  year  the  pump  moved  ap¬ 
proximately  130,000  tons  of  tail¬ 
ings.  When  it  was  opened  for 
inspection  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  parts  seemed  good  for  another 
two  months  of  operation,  which 
would  increase  its  output  roughly 
to  175,000  tons. 

Significant  in  this  case  is  the 
nature  of  the  material,  which  is 
very  finely  divided  and  definitely 
not  in  the  class  of  materials  which 


have  a  peen-hardening  effect  on 
manganese  steel. 

Work-hardening  under  impacts 
or  heavy  pressure,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  abrasion  resistance, 
is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  characteristics  of 
austenitic  manganese 
steel,  and  has  resulted 
in  its  use  for  a  wide 
range  of  applications 
where  severft  wear  is 
encountered.  However, 
manganese  steel,  with¬ 
out  this  cold-working,  is  a  good 
wear-resisting  metal. 

Where  there  are  work-harden¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  service  ratio 
between  manganese  steel  and 
other  ferrous  metals  is  so  high 
that  the  other  metals  are  usually 
out-classed.  As  the  work-harden¬ 
ing  factor  diminishes,  this  dispar¬ 
ity  decreases  but  seldom  to  a  point 
where  manganese  steel  wearing 
parts  will  not  pay  for  themselves, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  pump 
described. 

Amsco-Nagle  pumps  welcome 
abrasive  or  corrosive  applications. 
Send  for  Bulletin  940. 


Send  for  Bulletin  941*W  on  Amsco  Welding  Rods 
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GET  A  HIGHER  GRADE  CONCENTRATE 

with 

SupahOidti^  Diagonal  Deck 
Concentrating  Tabies 


Producers  of  critical  minerals  report  that  th^  ex¬ 
clusive  Diagonal  Deck  of  SuperDuty  Concentrat¬ 
ing  Tables  produces  an  effective  "fanning  out" 
action,  thus  permitting  a  more  accurate  cutting  of 
the  concentrate  yield.  This,  together  with  the 
smooth,  powerful  "kick"  of  the  Concenco  Anti- 
Friction  Head  Motion,  and  other  features,  gives 
not  only  a  much  higher  grade  concentrate^  but  also 
increased  production. 

With  their  basic  and  well  recognized  Sand  or  Slime 
Pool  Riffling  Systems,  SuperDuty  Tables  also  pro¬ 
vide  surpassing  recoveries  and  the  handling  of  more 
actual  tons  of  new  feed  per  day  per  table  ...  to 
an*  extent  not  previously  associated  with  concen¬ 
trating  table  operation. 

In  addition  to  its  many  other  unusual  features,  the 
SuperDuty  Diagonal  Deck  Concentrating  Table 
comes  to  you  with  complete  factory  aligned  un¬ 
derconstruction  an  integral  part  of  the  unit — no 
need  for  you  to  supply  anything  additional  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  finished  installation.  Write  for  Bulletin 
1 1 8-A  and  full  details  today. 
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Tri-State  {continued) 

ficial  visit  to  the  Tri-State  section  of 
the  national  organization,  having 
chosen  Joplin  for  inaugurating  his 
cross-country  tour  of  various  sections. 
Mr.  Mudd,  who  first  visited  the  Jop¬ 
lin  district  in  1912  as  a  young  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  University  School 
of  Mines,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  stag  dinner,  which  was  followed 
by  a  program  of  short  talks  on 
the  advancement  and  progress  made 
in  the  area’s  mining  industry 
since  Mr.  Mudd’s  first  visit  here. 
Topics  discussed  and  those  who  spoke 
were  as  follows:  Prospecting  and  de¬ 
velopment,  Victor  Rakowsky,  of  Jop¬ 
lin;  coal  mining,  C.  Y.  Thomas,  of 
Pittsburg;  Tri-State  mining  methods, 
S.  S.  Clarke,  of  Baxter  Springs;  mill¬ 
ing,  W.  H.  Freudenberg,  of  Picher, 
and  smelting,  Raymond  Orr,  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  Mr.  Mudd  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Curtis  L.  Wilson,  of 
Rolla,  dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Mines,  who  was  presented  as  toast¬ 
master  by  A.  J.  Martin,  of  Joplin, 
local  section  chairman.  Eighty  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  attended  the  affair 
from  the  district. 

Using  notes  of  observations  made 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  local  mining 
field,  Mr.  Mudd  reviewed  details  of 
operations  33  years  ago.  including 
Joplin-type  mill  equipment,  under¬ 
ground  methods  marked  by  such  in¬ 
novations  as  the  3^/4 -in.  one-man  drill, 
costs  of  machinery,  breaking  of  dirt, 
wages  paid  workmen,  and  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  labor  of  that  time.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  association  and  ex¬ 
change  of  information  among  the 
members  of  the  organization  have 
been  a  national  asset  during  the  war 
emergency,  and  predicted  the  Insti¬ 
tute  would  continue  to  gain  in  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  postwar  period  ahead.  He 
said  a  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  get 
the  pulse  of  the  membership — their 
criticisms,  suggestions,'  and  recom¬ 
mendations — and  report  back  to  the 
national  directors,  whom  he  described 
as  most  interested  in  promoting  ihe 
welfare  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole. 
He  pointed  to  the  deficiency  of  well- 
trained  engineers,  due  to  the  war,  ami 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough 
qualified  younger  men  to  take  the 
place  of  the  older  professional  men 
who  are  retiring.  He  referred  briefly 
to  the  forthcoming  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Institute  next  year,  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  which,  provided  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  an  outstanding  meet¬ 
ing  with  similar  societies  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scope  is  being  planned.  He 
also  discussed  the  professional  status 
of  engineers,  expansion  of  divisional 
structure  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  technical  literature. 

Following  his  arrival  in  the  district, 
Mr.  Mudd  inspected  open-pit  mine  op¬ 
erations  at  Oronogo  and  those  of  coal 
near  Pittsburg.  He  stayed  over  an 
extra  day  to  view  mining  and  milling 
operations  in  the  Picher  field,  ar* 
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rangements  for  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  program  chairman.  He 
was  a  guest  of  mine  operators  at  their 
weekly  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Cortez 
Club  in  richer,  where  in  a  brief  talk 
he  forecast  a  great  demand  fob  non- 
ferrous  metals  in  the  next  few  years 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  price 
structure  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
out  the  necessary  production  to  meet 
consumption  needs.  He  also  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies 
extended  during  his  visit  in  the  Tri- 
State. 

★O.  W.  Bilharz,  of  Baxter  Springs, 
president  of  the  Tri-State  Zinc  and 
Lead  Ore  Producers  Association,  who 
was  elected  a  director  and  mid-west¬ 
ern  vice  president  of  the  American 
Zinc  Institute  on  April  17,  represented 
the  local  mining  industry  at  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
in  Washington  on  the  Doughton  pro¬ 
posal  relative  to  the  extension  of  the 
trade  agreement  act,  with  provisions 
for  reducing  tariff  rates  50  percent  of 
those  existing  as  of  Jan.  1,  1945. 

★F.  W.  Evans  has  started  erection  of 
equipment  to  be  used  for  stripping 
and  open-pit  mining  of  the  old  Peru 
cave*  on  the  Thomas  land,  a  mile  and 
one-half  southwest  of  Baxter  Springs.' 
Concrete  foundations  are  being  poured 
for  two  large  steel  towers  which  will 
support  a  2 1/4 -in.  cableway  for  the 
operation  of  a  10-ton  skip  in  and  out 
of  the  cave.  Installation  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  under  the  supervision  of  Carl 
Carmean,  who  is  being  assisted  by  A. 
J.  Eldridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
has  had  30  years’  experience  with  the 
particular  type  of  aerial  equipment 
to  be  used,  including  a  225-hp.  Lidger- 
wood  electric  hoist.  Eldridge  super¬ 
vised  installing  the  equipment  for  the 
construction  of  the  Dennison  dam, 
near  Dennison,  Tex.,  where  it  was 
used  previously. 

★Wentworth  Mining  &  Milling  Co. 
has  completed  the  sinking  of  a  new 
shaft  on  the  company’s  lease  near 
Wentworth,  according  to  John  A. 
Skinner,  of  Webb  City,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  company  operations. 
The  new  shaft  is  situated  about  500 
ft.  north  of  the  company’s  mill,  a 
mile  southeast  of  Wentworth.  Be-; 
cause  of  heavy  water  from  spring 
rains,  Skinner  has  been  delayed  in  re¬ 
opening  the  mill  shaft,  but  expects  to 
have  the  ground  dewatered  and  oper¬ 
ations  resumed  in  the  old  workings  in 
the  near  future. 

★Semple  Mining  Co.  has  enlarged  the 
mill  pond  considerably  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Martin  tailing  plant,  southeast 
of  Hockerville,  and  has  started  the 
re-treatment  of  the  old  Peru-Laclede 
tailings,  a  mile  to  the  north  in  Kansas. 
A  half-mile  stretch  of  roadway  was 
opened  from  the  Peru  tailing  pile  to  a 
point  south  on  the  Kansas-Oklahoma 
state-line  road. 

'A’L.  W.  Goings,  of  Joplin,  manager 
of  the  Capital  Mining  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  the  company’s 
®ill  at  Stotts  City,  which  will  remain 
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Letters  like  this  confirm 
our  belief  that  a  well  de¬ 
signed  magnet,  carefully 
built,  results  In  satisfied 
and  enthusiastic  users  and 
— is  its  own  best  salesman. 
See  picture  below. 


Stearns  Magnets  are  designed  in  all  practicable  sizes 
and  shapes  to  suit  your  application  whether  it  be 
for  lifting  or  suspended  separation  purposes.  If  you 
want  a  dependable,  powerful  magnet,  consult 
Stearns  Magnetic,  Milwaukee. 


SEPARATORS  •  ROLLS  •  DRUMS 
CLUTCHES  •  BRAKES  •  SPECIAL 
MAGNETS 
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Mangcmese  output  lowest  in  war 
period — ^Floods  damage  shafts  and 
drifts — Zinc  production  retarded 

★Production  of  manganese  ore  in  the 
Batesville-Cushman  field  ran  lower 
in  April  than  in  any  month  since 
the  war  started.  It  dropped  to  431 
tons,  of  which  263  tons  was  high 
grade  and  168  tons  low  grade.  This 
low  production  was  due  to  rains  and 
floods,  which  were  the  worst  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  field.  Some  sections  have 
been  left  in  bad  condition.  Tunnels, 
shafts,  and  drifts  were  flooded  and  a 
number  of  producing  shafts  caved  in. 

★Davis  Mining  Enterprises,  operating 
the  Southern  Hill  and  Polk-Southard 
properties  near  Cushman,  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  log  washer,  which  will 
increase  their  production.  Mining  op¬ 
erations  are  conducted  with  power 
shovels,  in  residual  clay  from  the  St. 
Clair  and  Fernvale  formations, 
through  which  high  grade  ore  is  dis¬ 
seminated. 

★Charles  Sims,  of  Cushman,  recently 
purchased  a  bulldozer  for  stripping 
purposes.  It  has  stripped  approximate¬ 
ly  two  acres  of  overburden  under 
which  eight  good  leads  of  ore  were 
uncovered. 

★The  stockpile  at  Pfeiffer,  low-grade 
wad,  is  now  being  shipped  to  Wood¬ 
ward  Iron  Co.,  Woodward,  Ala.,  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  buying  depot  at  Bates- 
ville. 

★S.  &  G.,  Inc.,  operating  the  Hur¬ 
ricane  mine,  in  Searcy  County,  near 
Pindall,  Ark.,  is  in  steady  operation, 
but  April  production  was  retarded  by 
rainy  weather.  One  car  of  high-grade 
carbonate  concentrate  was  shipped. 
For  several  months  mill  operations 
were  held  up  for  lack  of  water,  but 
since  the  heavy  rains  the  underground 
stream  from  the  Hurricane  cavern  is 
giving  adequate  supply. 

★The  first  drilling  tests  on  the  Ten 
O’clock  Run  in  this  section  are  now 
under  way.  Drilling  has  been  started 
on  the  John  B.  Jameson  property,  in 
Taney  County,  just  across  the  State 
line,  near  Hollister,  Mo.  W.  S.  King, 
of  Harrison,  is  in  charge  of  operations. 
The  Ten  O’clock  Run  is  a  fissure  that 
runs  through  Stone  and  Taney  coun¬ 
ties,  and  enters  Arkansas  at  the  mouth 
of  Bee  Creek  in  Boone  County.  It  has 
not  been  investigated  in  Arkansas  by 
any  geologist,  but  one  prospector  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  followed  it  on  foot 
into  Independence  County,  where  H 
dipped  under  the  Moorefield  shale.  The 
present  drilling  operations  are  being 


A  Goodall  "Standard  of  Quality"  prod¬ 
uct,  made  from  the  best  available  ma¬ 
terials  including  high-tensile  asbestos, 
mandrel  cured.  Tube  provides  excep¬ 
tional  resistance  to  excessive  tempera¬ 
tures.  Extra  safety  is  assured  by  special 
construction  which  retards  escape  of 
steam  if  hose  is  punctured.  Will  with¬ 
stand  extreme  flexing. 

For  working 


pressures 
up  to  200  lbs.  and 
super-heat  steam  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to  400°  P. 


The  qualities  that  make  "Inferno"  so  safe  and  reliable  under  the  most  severe  conditions, 
assure  even  greater  economy  when  hose  is  used  for  milder  types  of  service  .  .  .  wherever  steam 
hose  is  required.  Sizes  I/2"  to  2Y2"  inclusive;  maximum  lengths  of  50  feet. 


Contact  Our  Nearest  Branch  or  Main  Office  for  Details 


THE  600DAU-WHITEHEAD  COMPANIES 
Philadelphia  .  Trenton  .  New  York  •  Chicago  .  Pittsburgh  .  Boston 

Goodall  Rubber  Co.  of  Calif.  Ooodall  Rubber  Co.  of  Tezai 

Factory  —  Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  1870 
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conducted  with  a  churn  drill,  and  the 
hole  is  down  to  a  depth  of  160  ft. 
Pockets  of  zinc  and  lead  have  been 
encountered  to  the  present  depth,  at 
different  levels  from  8  ft.  below  the 
surface.  The  property  is  owned  by 
John  B.  Jameson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
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•^The  Arkansas  Mining  &  Refining 
Trust  Co.,  operating  the  North  Star 
mine,  near  Harrison,  Ark.,  shipped 
six  carloads  of  mine-run  zinc  sulphide 
in  April.  The  ore  runs  approximately 
5  percent  and  is  being  shipped  to  St. 
Louis  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  Joplin, 
Mo.  Six  more  carloads  are  in  the  bins 
ready  for  shipment.  The  new  picking 
belt,  recently  installed,  and  the  load¬ 
ing  ramp  have  increased  production. 

•^Lewis  Plader  &  Associates,  op¬ 
erating  Mine  16,  near  Buffalo,  in  Mar¬ 
ion  County,  are  shipping  in  equipment 
and  will  start  construction  of  the  mill 
soon.  They  have  been  greatly  retarded 
in  the  movement  of  the  equipment  by 
bad  weather. 

^C.  P.  Prunty  &  Associates,  of  Little 
Rock,  operating  the  Dolly  Agnes  and 
Gladys  Marie,  adjoining  Mine  16,  near 
Buffalo,  in  Marion  County,  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  mill¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  near  future. 

'^Sellers  of  manganese  and  chrome 
ores  in  the  Batesville  area  have  been 
advised  that  Metals  Reserve  Co.’s  buy¬ 
ing  depot  there  will  continue  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  ores  under  present  speci¬ 
fications  until  Jan.  1,  1946. 
★Exploration  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  developed  several  millions  of  tons 
of  bauxite  in  a  1,400  square-mile  area 
of  Arkansas.  Although  geophysical 
surveys  were  made  in  seven  counties, 
the  search  narrowed  down  to  Pulaski 
and  Saline,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
bulk  of  the  reserves  were  charted. 
At  the  peak  of  the  drilling  activity, 
20  drill  crews  were  in  the  field,  but  the 
project  is  now  near  completion  and 
only  12  crews  are  at  work.  A  total  of 
1,300,245  ft.  of  holes,  more  than  246 
miles,  was  drilled  and  about  9,307,000 
tons  of  bauxite  of  a  grade  suitable 
for  direct  use  by  industry  for  metals, 
abrasives,  and  chemicals  was  blocked 
out  in  the  two  counties. 

★The  Muddy  Fork  Mining  Co.,  of 
Murfreesboro,  which  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  a  mercury  mine  in  Pike  County, 
disposed  of  all  its  mining  equipment 
and  machinery  at  public  auction  on 
May  7. 

★The  Magnet  Cove  Barium  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  Malvern,  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  the  barite  holdings  of  Leo 
Yount  in  southern  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty.  Definite  plans  for  mining  have  not 
t>€en  announced,  but  it  is  expected  that 
open-pit  mining  will  be  started  at  an 
early  date.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  been  carrying  on  exploration  work 
on  this  property  by  diamond  drilling 
and  surface  trenching  since  the  latter 
Pwt  of  January  this  year. 

★Governor  Laney  has  appointed  Col. 
Hendrix  Lackey,  formerly  Adjutant 
General  and  Commander  of  the  Ar- 


BRAUN  DIRECT-DRIVEN  PULVERIZER 


THREE  SIMPLE  ANSWERS 

to  your  laboratory  srinding  problem 

Braun  Laboratory  Pulverizers  are  doing  a  highly  efficient 
job  in  mining  and  metallurgical  laboratories  all  over  the 
world,  meeting  tough  wartime  conditions  like  the  veterans 
they  are.  These  simple,  sturdy  machines  were  originally 
designed  to  do  a  thorough,  fast  job  of  grinding  ores  and 
metallurgical  samples  as  well  as  to  withstand  the  heavy 
punishment  of  continuous  use,  day-in  and  day-out. 

The  grinding  plates,  made  of  a  special  hard,  tough  alloy, 
are  so  designed  that  they  have  just  the  right  “nip”  to  take 
hold  of  the  sample  quickly.  Simple  direct  drive  without 
gears,  together  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts,  gives  high 
efficiency  and  low  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  The 
three  models  described  below  answer  the  requirements  of 
every  laboratory,  large  or  small. 

TYPE  UD  DIRECT-DRIVEN  PULVERIZER  is  the  last  word  in 
laboratory  machinery  of  this  type.  With  its  powerful,  self-contained 
motor,  permanently  lubricated  at  the  factory,  it  is  always  ready  to 
run  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.  Large  laboratories,  where  the  work  is 
heavy  and  steady,  will  find  this  pulverizer  unequalled  for  the  job 
required. 

•  TYPE  UA  FOR  SHAFT  AND  PULLEY  DRIVE  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  fast,  effective  grinding  where  this  type  of  installation 
is  to  be  used. 

TYPE  UA  WITH  MOTOR  AND  V-BELT  DRIVE  is  a  compact, 
efficient  unit  that  fills  the  bill  in  many  laboratories  where  an  inde¬ 
pendent  power  unit  is  desired. 

Write  Dept.  E-6  for  complete  details  on  these  pulverizers. 


BRAUN 

CORPORATION 

2260  EAST  15TH  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Kpa'jn  K.ntcht  Hrr:.:ANN  Co. 
San  KrtincLSco,  Caliiorr.ia 
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S'  SLURRY  PUMP 


slurries.  Massive  running  parts  compensate  for  the  in¬ 
creased  load  imposed  by  high  specific  gravities.  Sufficient 
velocity  is  maintained  to  keep  the  solids  suspended  in  the 
flow. 

•  Pump  passages  and  impeller  vanes  are  developed  to 
handle  heavy  slurries  with  the  minimum  of  frictional  re¬ 
sistance,  eliminating  the  usual  cause  of  intermittent  choking 
and  clogging.  The  Morris  pressure-balanced  impeller, 
arresting  back  eddies,  prevents  destructive  quantities  of 
abrasive  particles  from  circulating  between  the  impeller 
and  suction  disc  liner — an  advanced  hydraulic  principle 
which  minimizes  wear  at  the  intake  and  contributes  to 
pumping  efficiency. 

•  Morris  metals  resist  abrasion  and  endure  well  in  long 
hard  service.  Wearing  parts  can  be  replaced,  when  required, 
by  ordinary  mechanical  skill  and  without  disturbing  the 
shaft  or  bearings.  Morris  standardized  parts  keep  these 
pumps  in  efficient  operation  through  years  of  severe  service. 

_ _  MORRIS  MACHINE  WORKS 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Citias 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


ArkcmSOS  (continued) 

kansas  State  Guard,  to  head  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Resources  and  Development 
Commission.  This  commission  was 
authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  to 
replace  seven  former  State  boards, 
including  the  office  of  the  State  Geolo¬ 
gist.  No  appointment  to  the  position 
of  State  Geologist  has  yet  been  made, 
and  the  work  of  all  former  personnel 
in  this  office  has  been  recessed. 


IRON  COUNTRY 


Aerial  photographic  survey  of  the 
Marquette  Range— Blast-hole  dia¬ 
mond  drilling  at  Palms- Anvil  mine 

★To  assist  in  future  exploration  on 
the  Marquette  Range  a  joint  photo¬ 
graphic  aerial  survey  is  being  made 
by  Aerial  Service  Corporation,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  for  the  Cleveland- cliffs  Iron 
Co.,  Inter-State  Iron  Co.,  and  Inland 
Steel  Co.  The  pictures  are  taken  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  ft.  with  contours  at 
a  height  of  12,200  ft.  To  get  a  good  I 
recording  on  the  film,  the  Inter-State 
Iron  Co.  marked  its  corner  posts  with 
long  strips  of  white  cheesecloth  and 
the  drill  holes  with  circles  of  lime. 
The  exploring  diamond  drills  put  in 
operation  by  the  -Inter-State  Iron  Co. 
over  a  year  ago  are  still  busy  at*  the 
Breitung  land  just  east  of  Negaunee, 
Mich.  The  old-style  wooden  tripod 
is  still  used  on  surface,  but  instead  of 
steam  for  power  these  units  are  driven 
by  gasoline  engines. 

★About  20  engineers  at  a  time  are 
holding  classes  in  geophysical  explora¬ 
tion  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  with  William 
A.  Longacre,  professor  of  physics  at 
Michigan  College  of  Mines  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  as  instructor.  With  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  day  and  evening  classes  the 
engineers  can  attend  all  classes  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  their  regular 
work. 

★Progress  report  No.  10,  entitled 
“Strategic  Minerals  Investigation  in 
Marquette  and  Baraga  Counties, 
1943,”  was  recently  released  by  the 
geological  survey  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Michigan  College 
of  Mines  and  Technology.  The  illus¬ 
trated  report  was  prepared  by  W.  A. 
Seaman,  A.  K.  Snelgrove,  and  V.  L. 
Ajn’es,  of  the  college  geological  de¬ 
partment.  Besides  outlining  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  future  developments  of  the 
Ishpeming  gold  belt,  the  69-page  re¬ 
port  gives  data  on  the  western  part 
of  the  Marquette  iron  range;  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  in  beneficiation  of  lov- 
grade  iron  ore;  mineral  exploration 
using  Ultra-violet  light  in  detecting 
tungsten  ores  on  night  surveys,  .and 
analytical  data  that  should  serve  as 
a  guide  in  further  prospecting.  Copies 
can  be  secured  from  Geological  Survey 
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Division,  Department  of  Conservation, 
Lansing,  Mich,  at  50c  each. 

★At  the  Palms-Anvil  mine  of  Pick- 
ands,  Mather  Co.  near  Bessemer, 
Mich.,  diamond  drilling  of  blast  holes 
is  being  tried  out  after  tests  at  the 
Soudan  mine,  on  the  Minnesota  Ver¬ 
milion  Range,  showed  that  the  cost 
on  hard  ore  was  35  percent  less  than 
with  air  drills  using  detachable  bits. 
Due  to  narrow  ore  veins,  a  system 
of  open  stoping  using  diamond  drills 
for  deep  blast  holes  is  proving  more 
suitable  than  the  sublevel  stoping  and 
caving  system  used  in  the  past.  Also, 
the  difficulties  encountered  when  min¬ 
ing  alongside  unstable  footwall  rock 
have  been  overcome  and  it  has  also 
been  found  that  more  rapid  drilling 
is  secured  with  a  diamond  drill  than 
with  an  air  machine. 

★Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
Atikokan,  Ontario,  Canada,  is  produc¬ 
ing  about  25  carloads  of  iron  ore 
daily,  and  production  is  expected  to  be 
increased  substantially  about  June  1. 
The  new  mine  in  Canada  has  been 
developed  with  U.  S.  government 
financial  assistance.  Shipments  of  ore 
began  on  May  3,  and  the  first  cargo 
of  9,500  tons  cleared  Superior  for  a 
Lower  Lake  port  on  May  12.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  output  of  the  mine 
for  the  1945  season  will  be  near  the 
one  million-ton  mark,  to  be  increased 
later  to  five  million  tons  per  year. 

The  iron  ore  dock  being  built  at 
Port  Arthur  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railroad  to  handle  ore  from  the  Steep 
Rock  Iron  Mines,  Ltd.,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  about  June  15.  The  dock 
is  of  steel  and  concrete  construction, 
and  will  have  100  pockets,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  25,000  tons.  About 
30  pockets  have  been  finished,  and  by 
June  15  enough  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  handle  vessels  of  the  10,000- 
ton  class. 

★Tentative  occupation  taxes,  based  on 
mining  operations  in  Minnesota  for 
1944,  were  set  at  $6,330,730.55  at  the 
annual  hearings,  G.  Howard  Spaeth, 
State  Commissioner  of  Taxation,  dis¬ 
closed  recently.  This  figure  is  based 
on  the  taxable  value  of  62,025,583  tons 
of  ore  produced  last  year.  Comparable 
figures  for  1943  in  taxes  amounted  to 
$6,711,683  on  a  taxable  production  of 
64,809,655  tons. 


MISSOURI 


Hematite  dumps  contain  substan¬ 
tial  tonnage  of  50  percent  iron  ore 
— Fredericktown  area  active 

★The  Missouri  Geological  Survey  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  active  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Clark,*  Director 
and  State  Geologist.  At  present  there 
are  three  parties  in  the  field.  One  is 
working  on  oil,  gas,  and  coal  resources 
in  northwestern  Missouri;  one  is  in 
central  Missouri  studying  barite  de- 


Thia  picture  shows  the  contactors 
by  means  of  which  the  motorman 
controls  the  Electric  Switchman. 


The  installation  of  Mines 
Electric  Switchman  in¬ 
variably  results  in  immediate 
reduction  of  haulage  acci¬ 
dents  in  mines  and  quarries 
in  which  they  are  installed. 


The  Electric  Switchman  is  an  electric  device  for 
throwing  mine-track  switches  and  is  controlled  by 
the  motorman  without  his  leaving  the  motor,  without 
slackening  speed.  These  features  reduce  the  chances 
for  accidents,  speed  up  haulage,  cut  down  wear  and 
tear  on  the  motor,  and  conserve  power. 

Oiu*  Bulletin  ES-103  describes  the  Switchman  in 
detail.  Send  for  it — the  Mines  Electric  Switchman 
will  save  lives  in  your  mine,  too. 


MINES  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 


4265  aAYTON  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS  K),  MISSOURI  ^ 
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OUARftyiNG  *  LOGGINGvCONSTRUCTION 


WILL  NOT  PRODUCE  HEADACHES  from 
handling . . .  reduces  discomfort  from  breathr 
ing  muck  pile  fumes.  Better  working  conditions 
for  you  and  your  men! 

WILL  NOT  FREEZE  or  leak  at  Arctic  or 
Tropic  temperatures.  Maintained  high  effi¬ 
ciency  . . .  anywhere . . .  anytime! 


WITHSTANDS  IMPACT  in  high-powered 
Rifle  Bullet  Test  Greater  safety  for  workers! 


Missouri  (continued) 

posits;  and  a  third  crew  is  examining 
lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  ‘southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  A  bulletin  of  the  Missouri 
Survey  titled  the  “Pyrites  Deposits  of 
Missouri”,  by  0.  R.  Grawe,  is  in  press 
and  will  be  available  in  early  June  as 
Vol.  30  of  the  Survey’s  series  of  pub¬ 
lications. 

★The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
studied  the  Cherry  Valley  hematite 
dumps  accumulated  from  former  iron¬ 
mining  activities  near  Steelville  and 
has  determined  that  50,000  tons  of  re¬ 
coverable  ore  occur  which  will  run 
somewhat  better  than  50  percent  iron. 
The  recovery  method  recommended  is 
the  use  of  logwasher  and  jigs.  Her¬ 
man  Lark,  of  Steelville,  is  the  owner 
of  the  property. 

★The  Einstein  silver  mine,  about  10 
miles  west  of  Fredericktown,  Madison 
County,  is  being  reopened  and  explor¬ 
ation  work  is  being  undertaken.  The 
ores  carry  some  tungsten.  Other  im¬ 
portant  mining  ventures  in  the  Fred¬ 
ericktown  area  are  those  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Park  City  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.,  which  is  recovering  lead 
from  the  Ruth  mine  and  mill.  The 
operation  is  in  charge  of  Al.  Reiser, 
superintendent,  and  Nolan  Probst, 
mine  foreman.  The  St.  Louis  Smelt¬ 
ing  &  Refining  Co.  is  working  three 
shafts  and  a  mill  and  is  separating 
lead,  cobalt,  copper,  and  nickel  concen¬ 
trates.  Jean  McCallum  is  in  charge. 
The  Fredericktown  Lead  Co.,  under 
the  supervision  of  Ewart  Petley,  and 
the  Mine  LaMotte  Corporation,  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  R.  Murrell  in 
charge,  are  both  operating  and  are  re¬ 
covering  lead  concentrates. 


•  These  three  Trojan  advantages  mean 
greater  safety  and  comfort  for  your  work¬ 
ers— Increased  efficiency  during  and  after 
all  blasting  operations.  Known  through¬ 
out  the  Country  as  outstandingly  reliable 
products,  uniformly  effective  in  all  kinds 
of  climate,  Trojan  Explosives  can  be 
relied  upon  to  ‘do  a  job’—  and  do  it  well ! 


TROJAN  POWDER  COMPANY 

/4*Hexcc<t  d  Otdc^i  ^?H^HU^<xcCuxcnA 

PlfiNIS  SEIPIE  PA  •  ROBERT  CAL  •  MAGAZINES  STRATEGICALLY  LOCATED  THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION 


imccs:  AlUNTIffN.  PA.  •  SAN  HUUICISCI.  CAL  •  US  AHSOES.  CAL  •  PMTIANI.  IRL  •  NEW  Till  N.  T. 


Postwar  copper  production  will  be 
affected  by  price  of  metal — Copper 
Range  increases  reserves 

★High-cost  producers  of  the  Michigan 
copper  district  will  not  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation  in  peace  time  unless 
the  price  of  copper  is  allowed  to  rise 
considerably  above  pre-war  levels. 
They  are  able  to  continue  now  only 
because  of  premium  payments  above 
the  ceiling  price  of  12c.  The  wage 
factor  imposes  the  principal  burden. 
Gradual  reduction  in  the  grade  of  cop¬ 
per  rock,  which  is  general  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  also  is  a  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  with  judicious  handling  of  the 
war  surplus  and  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  basic  price  of  copper,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  district  could  be  saved  to  supply 
the  need  for  “Lake  copper.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  commercial  mineral  lodes, 
there  are  many  million  tons  of  amyg¬ 
daloid  tailings  in  the  district  which 
could  be  profitably  worked  after  the 
war,  as  they  are  now,  providing  the 
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price  is  adequate.  Calumet  &  Heclay 
Copper  Rrange,  and  Quincy  all  have 
reclamation  plants  for  the  treatment^, 
of  the  waste  copper  sands.  Under 
present  conditions,  these  plants  are 
yielding  a  profit. 

^Calumet  &  Hecla  has  in  sight  suffi-'* 
cient  steel  scrap  clad  with  gilding 
metal  to  insure  operation  throughout 
the  year.  Last  year  nearly  12  million 
pounds  of  copper  was  recovered  from 
this  source  by  ‘  treating  a  total  of 
31,600  tons  of  bi-metal.  The  clean 
steel  goes  to  steel  plants. 

^Calumet  &  Hecla  has  embarked 
on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  its  idle  leaching  plant 
capacity  for  the  treatment  of  various 
grades  of  copper-bearing  material  in 
substantial  tonnages.  It  is  felt  that 
if  the  investigation  proves  favorable, 
this  field  may  have  attractive  post¬ 
war  possibilities. 

A  considerable  source  of  revenue 
to  Calumet  &  Hecla  is  its  timber  hold¬ 
ings.  Last  year,  sales  amounted  to 
$534,000.  The  purchase  late  in  1944  of 
the  Keweenaw  Copper  Co.’s  lands  in 
Keweenaw  County,  approximately  36,- 
544  acres,  adjacent  to  lands  already 
owned  by  Calumet  &  Hecla,  provides’ 
an  additional  source  of  timber  as  well 
as  mineral  possibilities.  Acquisition 
of  the  Keweenaw  tract  gives  the  com¬ 
pany  a  consolidated  area  which  can 
now  be  explored  for  copper  deposits  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

★The  Copper  Range  Co.  has  speeded 
up  development  of  explored  areas  east 
and  west  of  its  main  lode,  which  ap¬ 
pears  near  exhaustion.  A  substantial 
increase  in  ore  reserves  has  resulted. 
Work  in  the  first  east  lode  has  proved 
the  existence  of  large  tonnages  of 
low-grade  ore.  Exploration  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  White  Pine  property,  in  On¬ 
tonagon  County,  continues.  Results  of 
this  work  and  other  studies  have  been 
sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant 
further  and  more  detailed  tests  and 
investigations  for  development  of  this 
property.  A  contract  recently  was 
awarded  to  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
for  more  core  drill  work  on  the  "White 
Pine  lands.  Due  to  an  increase  in 
tonnages  of  forest  products,  the  Cop¬ 
per  Range  Co.’s  railroad  is’  now  on 
a  profitable  basis.  It  netted  over  $21,- 
000  last  year,  compared  with  a  loss 
of  $16,000  the  previous  year.  Timber 
sales  netted  the  Copper  Range  nearly 
$200,000  in  1944. 


WASHINGTON 


Western  states  plan  integrated 
light-metals  industry — ^Magnesium 
plant  turns  to  sodiiun  production 

★The  Western  States  Council  will 
hold  a  conference  on  the  light-metals 
industry  of  the  West  in  Seattle  June 
21-22.  The  objective  of  the  meeting 
IS  to  plan  for  postwar  operation  of  an 


FILTER  MEDIA  CORPORATION 

Specialists  in  Filter  Cloth  for  Industrial  Filteration 

Irviligtoi-on-Hndsoii,  N.Y. 

CHICAGO  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

S-FM-S 


COTTON  as  applied  to  filter  media  isn't  just  cotton. 

There  are  grades  in  this  raw  material  just  as  there  are 
grades  in  certain  other  raw  materials.  We  use  the  most 
suitable  cotton  available  for  our  cotton  filter  media. 


Nor  are  all  cotton  filter  media  alike.  There  are  cloths  .  .  . 
and  cloths.  Our  weaving  is  designed  not  just  to  produce  a 
cloth  but  to  make  a  filter  medium  which  will  serve  the  user 
well.  Our  weaving  is  based  on  an  engineering  knowledge 
of  filtration.  And  we  have  available  a  complete  line  of 
cotton  cloth.  Why  not  try  it? 


We  also  maintain  at  both  of  our  fac¬ 
tories — Salt  Lake  City  and  Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson,  New  York — and  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  conversion 
service  to  make  up  complete  filter 
covers.  Tell  us  the  make  and  size  of 
filter.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
data.  We  can 
money  and  time. 


probably  save  you 


Send  for  our  latest  catalog 
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When  something  goes  wrong  with  your  prod¬ 
ucts — when  production  slows  up  or  custom¬ 
ers  kick  because  it  doesn't  meet  specifica¬ 
tions — and  you  can  trace  the  trouble  back 
to  the  LABORATORY — what's  the  best  step 
to  take? 

THE  ANSWER: 

STURTEVANT 

LABORATORY 


Laboratory  Jaw  Crusher 


Crushing  Rolls 


Sample  Grinder 


EQUIPMENT 

Sturtevant  equipment  will  enable  your  men 
to  do  better  work,  insofar  as  that  work  de¬ 
pends  on  the  operation  of  their  equipment 
— and  that  means  plenty.  For  this  simple, 
rugged,  specialized  equipment  meets  the 
most  exacting  laboratory  requirements, 
means  swift,  easy  operation  and  mechani¬ 
cally  accurate  crushing  and  sampling.  Today 
— and  even  more  so  Tomorrow — laboratory 
research  is  of  paramount  importance.  Many 
mills  find  they  make  more  sales  because  of 
the  increased  accuracy  of  Laboratory  results 
— which  is  reflected  in  improved  products 
that  meet  the  particular  demands  of  modern 
industry.  We  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  in 
any  way  you  desire,  and  to  send  you  our 
descriptive  printed  matter  on  request. 


Washington  (continued) 

integrated  light-metal  industry  in  the 
eleven  Western  States  under  private 
ownership.  ‘  Producers,  technologists, 
and  economists  in  the  light-metals 
field  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance, 
with  government  officials  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  and  charged 
with  disposal  of  surplus  war  property. 
If  an  integrated  industry  can  be  es¬ 
tablished,  utilizing  the  raw  materials 
and  power  of  the  Northwest,  it  will 
be  of  great  economic  importance  to 
the  entire  area. 

★Morris  &  Halsey,  of  Colville,  have 
taken  a  lease  from  Rigle  &  Alexander 
on  the  Young  America  mine,  at  Boss- 
berg.  The  new  operators  report  find¬ 
ing  silver-lead-zinc  ore  similar  to  that 
produced  from  the  property  several 
years  ago. 

★The  magnesium  plant  at  Mead, 
north  of  Spokane,  is  being  converted 
to  a  sodium  plant,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Bohnet,  of  the  Union  Carbide  & 
Carbon  Corporation,  who  has  returned 
from  the  company’s  laboratories  at 
Niagara  Falls,  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  new  plant  is  expected  to 
get  into  operation  early  in  June,  em¬ 
ploying  about  250  men. 

★Howe  Sound  Co.  reports  net  profits 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1945  at  $195,- 
807,  or  42c.  a  share,  compared  with 
$244,845,  or  53c.  a  share,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1944.  Metal  production  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1945,  with  com¬ 
parable  figures  in  parentheses  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1944,  are  as  follows: 
Copper,  6,231,580  lb.  (5,921,148);  lead, 
6,581,521  lb.  (6,165,180);  zinc,  7,476,- 
002  lb.  (7,400,221);  gold,  10,272  oz. 
(8,077);  silver,  250,650  oz.  (256,789). 

★Grandview  Mines,  Inc.,  has  declared 
a  Ic.  dividend,  amounting  to  $30,000. 
The  payment  date  was  fixed  at  June 
16  for  stock  of  record  May  16.  The 
property  is  in  the  Metaline  district. 

★Two  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  both  within  a  few 
miles  of  Spokane,  have  been  placed  on 
the  tax  rolls  of  Spokane  County  and 
will  bring  approximately  $260,000  a 
year  to  the  county.  Heretofore,  these 
plants  have  paid  no  taxes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  owned  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation.  Officials 
of  the  county  and  of  the  company  have 
now  agreed  that  the  plants  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation;  are  owned  by  the 
government,  but  operated  under  lease 
to  Alcoa,  which  pays  the  taxes. 


STURTEVANT 

14  HARRISON  SQUARE 
==BOSTON  22,  MASS.^^ 


OREGON 


Low-grade  bauxite  deposits  in  two 
counties  to  be  tested  for  most 
economical  method  oi  treatment 

★New  deposits  of  bauxite  ore  have 
been  found  in  Washington  and  Colum- 
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bia  counties  northwest  of  Portland, 
according  to  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Mineral  Industries.  Some  of  these  de¬ 
posits  have  been  mapped,  sampled,  and 
analyzed,  and  reports  are  on  file  in 
Portland.  The  department  began  the 
study  of  these  deposits  early  in  1944.  It 
finds  they  extend  over  a  large  part  of 
Columbia  County  and  northern  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  and  contain  millions 
of  tons  of  ore  which  could  be  cheaply 
mined.  The  ore  contains  an  intimate 
mixture  of  aluminum  and  iron  oxide 
in  approximately  equal  amounts,  with 
minor  amounts  of  titanium  oxide,  the 
Department  says.  Alcoa  Mining  Co. 
has  announced  it  will  investigate  the 
size  and  quality  of  these  deposits  and 
will  make  metallurgical  tests  to  de¬ 
termine  economical  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

^Baker  Bros,  and  Jones  Mining  Co. 
have  purchased  the  old  Mammoth  gold 
mine,  on  Mule  Creek,  in  the  Grants 
Pass  area.  Owen  Jones,  of  Grants 
Pass,  is  manager  of  the  property.  The 
Jones  Company  operated  a  25-ton 
custom  chrome  plant  in  the  Bloody 
Run  district  in  1943,  and  it  owns  the 
Gold  Plate  mine,  in  the  Rouge  River 
district. 

^Alcoa  Mining  Co.,  subsidiary  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  has 
opened  an  office  at  Hillsboro  and  will 
operate  an  analytical  •laboratory  to 
test  aluminum  materials.  E.  A.  Mes¬ 
ser  is  in  charge  as  resident  engineer, 
and  Richard  J.  Anderson  is  resident 
geologist. 

★Horse  Heaven  Mines,  Inc.,  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  operations  at  Horse  Heaven 
after  deciding  that  it  had  insufficient 
ore  to  warrant  rebuilding  its  plant, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1944.  Uncertainty  of  the  market 
was  also  a  factor  in  the  decision. 


ALASKA 


Miners  protest  land  withdrawal  to 
create  reservotions  —  Quicksilver 
mines  resume  production 

★The  forty-mile  reservation  along  the 
Alcan  Highway  has  been  reduced  to 
ten  miles,  five  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
Alaskans  are  happy  to  see  this  reserve 
reduced  to  a  smaller  area,  and  they 
Me  looking  toward  the  day  when  it 
vill  be  removed  entirely.  The  ra- 
maining  five-mile  limit  is  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  to  a  prospector. 

The  Alcan  was  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  this  past  winter  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  so  kept  this  summer,  because 
the  pipeline  which  follows  the  road  is 
to  remain  in  use.  The  Canol  pipe- 
iine,  which  brought  gasoline  from  the 
refinery  at  Whitehorse,  Y.  T.,  to  Fair- 
^nks,  is  to  be  used  to  bring  gasoline 
irem  Skagrway  to  Fairbanks.  A  branch 
®f  this  system  extends  from  White¬ 
horse  as  far  south  as  Fort  Nelson  and 


€AGL£  CIASSIFIEPS 

“  StuAdy  and^AaUicai 


There  are  no  plush  handles  or  other  frills  on  Eagle 
Classifiers.  They  are  rugged  units  built  to  do  a  job 
—classifying  materials  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Eagle  Classifiers  give  you  these  four  important 
advantages : 

Wash  water  introduced  through  correctly  spaced 
inlets  in  bottom  of  tub. 

Interchangeable  screw  flights;  readily  replaced 
or  changed  to  paddles. 

Marine  type  composition  bearings,  lubricated  by 
water  under  15  to  25  lbs,  pressure. 

No  turbulence;  gentle,  uniform  action  that 
really  classifies  material.  Absolute  minimum  of 
oversize  in  overflow, 

No  standard  tub  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  ore 
classification  conditions.  Each  Eagle  Classifier  is 
engineered  and  built  for  its  specific  task,  with 
correct  R.P.M.  of  the  screw  as 
well  as  proper  design  and  size  of 
the  tub.  Some  minerals  call  for 
more  or  less  wash  water,  higher 
or  low  screw  speeds,  or  varying 
clearances  of  flights.  Over  sev¬ 
enty  years  experience  in  building 
specialized  mining  equipment  en¬ 
ables  us  to  make  authoritative 
recommendations.  We  are 
equipped  to  run  tests  of  miner¬ 
als  submitted  to  us. 

Eagle  Classifiers  are  available 
with  single,  double  or  multiple 
screws  with '  “V”  belt  or  direct 
gear  motor  drives.  Send  for  Bul¬ 
letin  44,  which  contains  full  in¬ 
formation. 
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Many  outstanding  improvements  in  wet  gravity  separation  have  been 
made  by  the  builders  of  the  Plat-O  Ore  Concentrating  Table  in  the  last  79 
years  .  .  .  improvements  made  possible  by  constant  laboratory  research 
.  .  .  improvements  made  possible  by  constant  field  research  covering  all 
types  of  mining  operations  the  world  over. 

These  four  decades  of  specialixed  experience  in  wet  gravity  separation 
are  available  to  you  without  obligation  .  .  .  are  yours  for  the  asking  .  .  . 
merely  by  putting  your  ore  recovery  problem  up  to  Deister  Machine 
Company  Engineers.  Why  not  do  it  today? 


DEISTER  MACHINE  CO.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


* . 


LINN  contour  -  following,  manganese  steel  tracks  SAVE 
RUBBER  and  COST  LESS  PER  TON  MILE  on  off-the-highway 
operations.  Rock  and  rubble,  the  enemies  of  rubber  tires,  are 
not  harmful  to  these  tracks.  Linn  Haftraks  and  Traktailers 
are  built  from  5  to  50  tons  capacity. 

Send  for  catalog. 

THE  LINN  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Morris  New  York 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  OFF-THE-HIGHWAY  VEHICLES  FOR  29  YEARS 


Alosko  (continued) 

follows  the  highway  for  that  distance. 
The  refinery  at  Whitehorse  and  the 
pipeline  to  Norman  Wells  have  been 
closed. 

A  winter  trail  from  the  Fortymile 
district  to  connect  with  the  Alcan 
above  the  Tanana  River  bridge,  east 
of  Tok  Junction,  was  proved  passable 
this  past  winter  when  a  “cat”  was 
brought  from  Chicken  to  Fairbanks 
over  this  route.  The  distance  from 
Chicken  to  the  Highway  is  about  80 
miles  across  country  where  road  build¬ 
ing  costs  are  not  prohibitive.  The 
Alaska  Road  Commission  has  been  re¬ 
quested  to  make  a  survey  of  the  route. 

★Alaska  must  do  its  share  to  fill  the 
slack  in  mineral  production  in  the 
United  States  caused  by  heavy  war 
production,  R.  E.  Sanford,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  told  the  Alaska 
Association  at  a  meeting  in  Seattle,  in 
April.  He  said  an  intensve  search  is 
to  be  made  this,  season  for  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  especially  in  the  Seward  Pen¬ 
insula.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
season*  already  is  so  far  advanced 
that  even  if  L-208,  which  banned  gold 
mining,  is  repealed,  there  is  little  time 
for  mine  owners  to  recruit  crews  for 
extensive  operations  this  year.  Mine 
labor  still  is  scarce  in  the  Territory. 

The  association  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  in  its  fight  against  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  mineral  and  other  lands  in 
the  Territory  by  the  creation  of  res¬ 
ervations  or  otherwise.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  recently  by  Senator  Gre- 
nold  Collins,  of  Anchorage,  in  which 
the  U.  S.  Senate  is  asked  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  situation  in  Alaska.  The 
resolution  further  asks  that  no  more 
land  reservations  or  withdrawals  be 
granted  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
without  congressional  action.  A1  An¬ 
derson,  secretary  of  the  association, 
reported  that  the  land  removed  from 
the  public  domain  in  Alaska  now 
amounts  to  150,000,000  acres,  or  40 
percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  Johnston  said  a  recent 
poll  of  the  natives  in  the  White 
Mountain  area,  near  Council,  showed 
that  only  three  favored  the  reserva¬ 
tions  in  that  district. 

★Last  year  821  mineral  samples  were 
analyzed  and  identified  by  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Department  of  Mines  for  pros¬ 
pectors  and  miners  in  Alaska,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leo  H.  Saarela,  assayer  in 
charge.  Of  these,  156  showed  chrom¬ 
ium,  and  152  gold  and  silver. 

★Sam  Cotton  and  James  Dodson,  min¬ 
ing  man  and  airplane  operator  respec¬ 
tively,  have  acquired  the  property  of 
LeRoy  Mining  Co.,  on  Reid  Inlet,  and 
plan  to  drive  600  ft.  of  tunnel  this 
summer  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
orebody.  It  is'  near  tidewater.  The 
ore  is  in  a  2-ft.  belt  of  thin  veins  of 
high-grade  base  ore  in  which  gold 
predominates.  It  is  said  that  in  earlier 
operations  “picture  rock”  was  fre¬ 
quently  shown  from  this  property. 
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■^In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  Alaska  miners  purchased  686 
pieces  of  equipment  from  the  RFC 
agency  in  Seattle.  Included  were 
tractors,  graders,  wrenches,  transmit¬ 
ter  receiving  sets,  a  gas-driven  mixer, 
and  a  sedan  auto. 

^The  Red  Devil  quicksilver  mine,  at 
Sleetmute,  has  resumed  operations 
with  an  initial  force  of  12  men. 

^Denali  Development  Co.,  which  has 
acquired  the  Kenai  Placers  from 
Charles  Hubbard,  has  sent  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  20  tons  of  equipment,  including 
drills  and  a  tractor.  The  property  is 
on  the  Moose  Pass  road. 

•^Kuskokwim  Mining  Co.  has  leased 
the  cinnabar  property  of  Hans  Hal- 
vorsen  and  Nick  Mellick,  nine  miles 
south  of  Sleetmute,  and  a  substantial 
force  has  been  put  to  work. 


V-E  day  finds  many  mining  proj¬ 
ects  ready  for  development  as 
soon  os  labor  and  materials  ore 
available 

★The  impact  of  VE-Day  on  Canadian 
mining  has  emphasized  the  number  of 
promising  discoveries  resulting  from 
diamond  drill  exploration,  in  the  past 
two  years,  and  shows  ...the,  potential  ^ 
importance  of  gold  production  .as  a 
postwar  industry.  Though  operators 
now  report  the  labor  shortage  to  be 
more  acute  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  World  War,  the  coming  months 
are  expected  to  record  gradual  im¬ 
provement.  Order  M.C.  19  may  ‘  be 
rescinded  by  Ottawa  at  an  early  date 
to  allow  shaft  sinking  and  under¬ 
ground  development  on  upwards  of  50 
new  properties  where  drilling  indi¬ 
cates  promising  gold  ore.  Stimulated 
gold  production  would  bolster  Ameri¬ 
can  exchange  for  renewing  Canada's 
industrial  equipment,  but  postwar  de¬ 
mand  for  base  metals  will  stimulate 
Canadian  output  of  lead,  .zinc,  and 
nickel,  the  copper  outlook  being  un¬ 
certain.  To  meet  present  demands  for 
base  metals,  a  shortage  of  about  3,000 
men  is  reported. 

★At  such  time  as  labor  and  materials, 
are  available,  about  50,000  ft.'  of  shaft 
sinking  will  be  started  on  new  prop¬ 
erties,  and  upwards  of  200,000  ft.  is 
projected  for  established  producers. 
This  compares  with  the  1941  record 
figure  of  sinking  140,000  ft.  Major 
plans  for  underground  expansion  are 
reported  in  the  Kirkland  Lake  area, 
fiut  the  activity  will  affect  all  mining 
camps  from  Quebec  to  the  Northwest 
Territories.  With  the  number  of  pro- 
ducing  gold  mines  reduced  to  64,  it 
m  estimated  that  another  two  years 
will  be  required  under  favorable'  labor 
conditions  to  expand  the  industry  to 
fhe  164  producers  reported  in  1941. 
Published  estimates  show  upwards  of 


Call  Ryerson  for  any  kind,  shape 
or  size  of  steel  you  need.  Steel  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  maintenance  or  construction 
...all  products  are  available  for  immediate 
shipment  from  any  one  of  the  ten  con¬ 
venient  Ryerson  Steel-Service  Plants.  Ask 
for  a  stock  list. .  .your  guide  to  steel. 


06f 

INSTOCK 


Prliulpml  PnNtMt* 

Bart  •  Sliapat  •  Stnitturalt 
PlatM  •  Shoatt  •  Hoar  Plotot 
Allay  Stoah  •  Toal  Stoolt 
Stainlatt  Stoal  •  Straw  Stock 
WIra  *  Mochanical  Tubing 
Ralnforcing  Stoolt  •  ShafUnf 
Babbitt  •  Nutt  •  Boitt 
RIvott  •  WoMIng  Roil  •  Etc 


JOSEPH  To  RYERSON  a  SON,  INCo 

STEEL-SERVICE  PLANTS  AT:  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST.  LOUIS,  DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  BUFFALO,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  JERSEY  CITY 


THERE  IS  A  GOOD  REASON  WHY 

“THE  NICHOLS  WAY” 

* 

of  Roasting  —  Calcining  —  Drying  is 

SIMPLE  •  ECONOMICAL-  DEPENDABLE 

I  ~  5?-  rj  _ I  Operating  records  of  thousands  of  furnaces 

installed,  processing  scores  of  materials,  are 
^  ^  consfantly  analyzed  and  advancements  in 

1  ' ‘7r  design  incorporated  in  Nichols  HerreshofF 

?  Multiple  Hearth  Furnaces. 

.  This  continuous  advancement  has  resulted 

1  in  the  establishment  of  remarkable  records 

^  because  of  flexibility  of  design,  coihpactness, 
,  small  space  and  low  power  consumption. 

f  Nichols  offers  the  Process  Industries  a  com- 
plete  Engineering  Service  as  consulting  and 
|{^  |.j  designing' engineers  and  construction  man- 

ffj  P  II  agers  for  the  construction  of  new,  or  the 

cn  /  ir  JK  II  lii  modernization  of  existing  plants. 

N  IG^OLS 


«0  WAU  TOWER 
NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  TOWER  BLDO. 
MONTREAL.  P.  Q. 
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know-how** 


JUST  NOW  our  manufacturing  facilities 
are  being  taxed  to  the  limit  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Coffing  “Safety-Puir*  Ratchet 
Lever  Hoists  for  the  Army  Engineers  and 
other  fighting  units.  The  “know-how’'* 
and  experience  we  have  gained  in  build¬ 
ing  hoists  for  our  Armed  Forces  will 
enable  us  to  build,  immediately  after  the 
war  is  over,  better  hoists  for  your  peace¬ 
time.  needs. 

We  now  have  a  new  four-page  folder  describing 
Coffing  products  that  will  be  available  for  the 
post-war  period. 

Write  for  Folder  No.  4 


COFFING  HOIST  COMPANY 

RATCHET  LEVER  HOISTS  -  SPUR  SEAR  HOISTS  -  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 
LOAD  BINDERS  -  DIFFERENTIAL  HOISTS  -  TROLLEYS 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


FASTStt- 

CHFAPER- 

SAFFR! 


PAN  GATB  ^ 
fN  CloSBD  / 
POSITION/ 


Operate  CHUTE 

and  BIN  GATES  5? 

with  NOPAK  Air  Cyiinders 


Are  you  making  lull  use  of  economical  air  power  in 
your  ore-handling  operations?  Mine  operators  OTory* 
where  are  speeding  up  production,  lowering  costs  and 
promoting  safety  by  employing  NOPAK  Air  Cylinders 
to  operate  Gates,  Chutes,  Ore  Pockets,  Car  Dumps; 
idso  for  a  variety  of  other  pulling,  pushing  and  lifting 
lobs.  Available  in  Standard  and  Heavy  Duty  Types, 
they  have  the  ruggedness  and  stamina  requir^  of 
mining  equipment 

GALLAND-HENNING  MFG.  COMPANY 

2761  S.  31  St  STREET  MILWAUKEE  7,  WIS. 


niustration  shows  how  a 
Hea^  Dufy  Double  Act- 
ing  Cylinder  with  invert¬ 
ed  pendulum  mounting 
is  used  to  operate  a  Pan 
Gate  by  the  New  Indria 
Quicksilver  Mining  Co„ 
Indria,  California. 


Raprmsentafivts  in  Principal  Mining  Centers 


VALVES  and  CYLINDERS 

DESIGNED  for  AIR  or  HYDRAULIC  SERVICE 


A  4799-H 


Canada  (continued) 

35,000  men  required  by  the  industry, 
providing  for  more  than  280,000  jobs 
in  the  Dominion  as  a  whole. 

ONTAMO 

★E.  B.  Weir,  inspector  of  mines  for 
Porcupine,  reports  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  in  1944  at  Harlem  Nickel  Mines 
and  Kam  Kotia  Porcupine  Mines,  the 
latter  a  copper  producer  controlled 
by  Hollinger.  At  the  fourteen  gold 
mines  in  the  camp,  there  was  a  12 
percent  reduction  in  tonnage  and 
value  was  down  14.7  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  18.7  percent  decrease 
in  value  for  the  Province  as  a  whole. 
The  Porcupine  gold  output  in  1944  was 
34  percent  below  that  of  1941  and 
represented  52  percent  of  Ontario’s 
total  gold  recovery.  Underground 
work  is  planned  by  four  or  five  new 
companies  in  this  area.  The  average 
number  of  mine  employees  at  Porcu¬ 
pine  was  6,112,  compared  with  the 
peak  of  9,566  in  1941,  and  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  1934. 

-^Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  started  load¬ 
ing  ore  April  30.  In  the  first  three 
days,  120  cars  were  shipped  by  way 
of  Superior.  In  May  it  is  planned  to 
ship  about  50,0?0  tons,  and  upwards 
of  700,000  tons  by  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Storage  facilities  at  Port  Arthur 
are  not  expected  to  be  completed  until 
August,  but  the  docks  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  at  half  capacity  after  June  1. 
Since  completing  unwatering,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  8,000,000  cu.yd.  of  muck 
have  been  moved  in  the  lake  bed  to 
a  depth  of  20  ft.  M.  S.  Fotheringham 
is  general  manager. 

★At  Kirkland  Lake,  where  depth  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  carried  down  to 
6,826  ft.  at  the  Lake  Shore  mine, 
6,300  ft.  at  Wright-Hargreaves,  and 
6,106  ft.  at  Teck-Hughes,  proposed 
development  has  been  announced  by 
several  operators  for  opening  new 
horizons  at  depth  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  At  Lake  Shore,  where 
the  deepest  developed  level  is  at  6,700 
ft.,  shaft  sinking  is  to  be  extended 
to  8,000;  Hargreaves  is  going  down 
to  7,300;  and  Macassa  plans  to  deepen 
the  shaft  from  4,572  to  4,800  ft. 
Drilling  at  Wright-Hargreaves  has 
shown  good  values  from  7,200  to  7,400 
ft.  after  lean  values  had  been  exposed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Lake 
Shore  has  found  good  evidence  that 
values  persist  to  9,000  ft.  Consistent 
study  at  Kirkland  Lake  Gold  Mines, 
Macassa,  Teck-Hughes,  .Sylvanite,  and 
other  properties  has  proved  the  im¬ 
portance  of  branch  veins  in  addition 
to  the  main  break  as  an  important 
structure  for  gold  deposition.  Im¬ 
portant  expansion  is  planned  for  the 
34-year-old  “golden  mile”  as  soon  as 
men  and  materials  are  made  avail¬ 
able. 

★At  Upper  Canada  Mines,  between 
Kirland  Lake  and  the  Quebec  border, 
a  station  is  to  be  cut  in  June  at  the 
1,126-ft.  level  of  the  new  No.  2  shaft, 
which  is  being  continued  down  to 
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1,250  ft.  Connecting  levels  at  the  300 
and  1,000-ft.  horizons  between  the 
Nos.  1  and  2  shafts  give  access  to  the 
wide  mineralized  zone  where  ore  oc¬ 
curs.  Cutting  the  station  at  1,000  ft. 
intersected  high-grade  ore  across  a 
maximum  width  of  5  ft.  in  the  15-ft. 
length  exposed.  This  is  interpreted 


QUEBEC 

^Jonathan  Robinson, 
has  submitted 


Minister  of 
a  bill  to  the 


Mines, 

Provincial  Parliament  providing  for 
the  granting  of  concessions  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  encourage  mining  develop¬ 
ment  in  New  Quebec.  More  than  half 
of  the  area  of  594,534  square  miles 
that  constitutes  Quebec  lies  north  of 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  and  is 
The  new  law  au- 


largely  unexplored, 
thorizes  the  Minister  to  grant  licenses 
and  leases  for  the  mining  of  all  min¬ 
erals  throughout  this  territory,  con¬ 
tributing  “towards  the  settlement  of 
postwar  problems.” 

i^Quemont  Mining  Corporation  has  se¬ 
cured  information  from  additional 


•  Designed  to  efficiently  handle  main  line 
haulage  operations  in  metal  mines,  the 
ATLAS  "A"  locomotive  is  supplied  in  3 
,  and  4  ton  sizes,  for  18  inch  or  wider 
track  gauges.  Desirable  construction 
features  include  the  ATLAS  patented 
Double-Reduction  Spur  Gear  Drive. 


Representatives 

Mine  Equipment  Comptny. 
Kirkland  Lake.  Ont.  —  Inter¬ 
national  Agencies  A  Hacbln- 
ery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  B.C. 
— BMS  Limited  Industrial 
Stand  223  Lower  Germiston 
Rd.  Jupiter 
Johannesbera. 
So.  Africa 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  A  MFG.  CO. 

★  CtEVELAWD  IQ,  OHIO,  P.S.A.  ★ 


tion,  each  of  which  has  definite  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  mining,  rock  products  and 
chemical  industries. 

Any  Norblo  fume  or  dust  collection 
assures  you  advanced  design,  low  cost 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  competent  engineering.  And 
if  Norblo  engineers  act  as  consultants 
on  any  fume  or  dust  collection  problem, 
performance  of  Norblo  equipment  is 
guaranteed.  Tell  us  your  problem. 


For  lowest  cost  fume  collection,  espe¬ 
cially  zinc  or  lead,  continuous  'round 
the  clock  operation  with  Norblo  auto¬ 
matic  bag  type  equipment  -should  be 
considered  first.  For  intermittent  duty 
and  smaller  loads  Norblo  standard 
bag  type  equipment  may  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  with  substantial  saving 
on  investment. 

Norblo  equipment  also  includes 
centrifugal  and  hydraulic  dust  collec- 


la  drill  hole  3-W.  A  total  core  section 
of  140  ft.  was  stated  to  contain  ore 
of  commercial  grade.  At  a  point  100 
ft.  west,  hole  W-4  gave  an  84-ft.  sec¬ 
tion  of  core  averaging  6.06  percent 
copper  and  $2  per  ton  in  gold.  Addi¬ 
tional  holes  are  being  put  down  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  zone  at  higher  and  lower 
horizons,  and  at  a  point  200  ft.  to  the 
oast.  Diamond  drilling  is  in  progress 
on  several  neighboring  properties  held 
hy  Aumaque,  Centremaque,  Lavallie, 
and  Grenada  Gold  Mines. 

★Eastchester  Mines,  in  Duparquet 
Township,  on  the  strike  of  the  Don- 


BLO WER  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND  2.  OHIO 
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CUT  YOUR  HANDLING  COSTS- 


EXPLANATION  OF  PICTURE— 

Two  small  Crescent  Scrapers  handle  stockpiles  covering 
ground  on  both  sides  of  a  conveyor  running  from  mill  to 
loading  station  at  a  dolomite  processing  piant. 


with  a  streamlined 
CRESCENT  Scraper 

ON  thousands  oi  mining  and 
.construction  projects.  Souer- 
man  Crescent  scraper  bucke^ 
hove  proved  their  ability  to  dig 
and  convey  large  tonnages  oi 
graveL  cloy,  loose  ore,  etc.,  at 
costs  oi  a  iew  cents  per  ton  han¬ 
dled. 

The  secret  oi  this  eiiiciency  is  in 
the  streamline  design  oi  this 
unique  scraper.  A  "Crescent"  pen¬ 
etrates  hard  materials  with  the 
ease  oi  a  plowshare,  and  both  in 


The  scraper  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is  stocking 
out  screenings  that  are  spouted  onto  the  ground  from  the 
conveyor.  This  product  is  sold  to  the  fertilizer  trade 
with  demand  coming  mainly  in  the  Spring  months. 
Upwards  of  25,000  tons  accumulates  between  seasons. 
The  scraper  piles  up  this  surplus  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  and  then  works  overtime  in  the  Spring  to 
reclaim  the  stored  material. 

The  other  scraper  on  the  far  side  of  the  conveyor,  has 
a  different  task.  It  stockpiles  the  overflow  of  dolomite 
when  the  crushers  are  producing  more  than  the  kilns 
can  take  care  of  and  it  reclaims  from  the  pile  when¬ 
ever  quarry  or  crusher  operations  are  interrupted. 


digging  and  conveying  it  requires 
much  less  line-pull  than  any  other 
scraper  of  equal  capacity. 

For  complete  data  on  the  various  sizes  of 
Crescent  scrapers,  methods  oi  operotion. 
etc.,  write  for  Catalog  19-1. 


RQi  c  Ol;.*...  Cl.  /■'l: _ ■?  Ill 

hRp 

MEET  THE  CHALLENGE 

And  have  us  make  an  engineering  and  metallurgical  survey  of  your  plant,  prepare 
for  better  efficiencies. 

AVOID  HAZARDS 

Have  definite  plans  to  meet  the  problems  of  design  and  operation,  of  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

WRITE 

For  our  plans,  made  especially  for  you. 


F.  C.  TORKELSON  CO.  ASSOCIATED  ENGINEERS 

METALLURGICAL  AND  DESIGNING  ENGINEERS 
FIFTH  FLOOR  PACIFIC  NATIONAL  LIFE  BLDG.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  1,  UTAH 


METALS  —  ORES  —  CHEMICALS 

FERRO-ALLOYS  •  METALLIC  BY-PRODUCTS  •  SCRAP 
IMPORT  •  EXPORT 

THIRTY  YEARS  SERVICE  TO  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  MARKETING 
OF  ORES  AND  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MINING  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUNDRIES 


CcinaciQ  (continued) 

Chester  orebody  of  Beattie  Gold 
Mines,  is  carrying  on  a  drilling  pro¬ 
gram  east  of  the  Beattie-controlled 
Dumico  ground.  Dave  Angus,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Eastchester,  has  announced  that 
work  is  being  financed  by  American 
Metal  Co.  of  Canada,  which  has  agreed 
to  loan  funds  adequate  to  bring  the 
property  into  jJroduction  if  results  are 
favorable.  The  president  of  East¬ 
chester  is  Thomas  G.  Moore,  chief 
geologist  of  American  Metal  Co. 

★East  of  Noranda,  in  Rouyn  and 
Joannes  townships,  Hosco  Gold  Mines 
reports  diamond  drilling  on  the  large 
property  has  disclosed  visible  gold  in 
eight  of  the  thirteen  holes  put  down. 
The  ore  zone  is  described  as  1,380  ft. 
in  length,  comprising  three  generally 
parallel  oreshoots  south  of  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  shear.  Values  are  reported  rang¬ 
ing  from  0.08  oz.  gold  per  ton  across 
3  ft.  to  0.166  oz.  across  75  ft.  The 
drill  holes  indicate  a  combined  ore 
width  for  the  three  zones’  averaging 
36  ft. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

★The  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Mines  is  considering  the  use  of  an 
abandoned  mine  as  a  practical  school 
for  the  instniction  of  men  proposing 
to  take  up  mining  as  a  vocation  in  the 
postwar  period.  The  proposal  is  par¬ 
ticularly  deviled  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  returned  men,  who  in 
addition  to  receiving  vocational-train¬ 
ing  grants,  would  be  taught  the  ele¬ 
mentary  rudiments  of  the  various 
phases  of  hard-rock  mining. 

★Silbak  Premier  Mines,  Ltd.,  Port¬ 
land  Canal  district,  obtained  net 
smelter  returns  of  $49,117  from  March 
production,  recovered  after  treatment 
of  6,199  tons,  averaging  0.24  oz.  gold 
and  1.82  oz.  silver  per  ton.  Operating 
loss,  before  write-offs,  was  estimated 
at  $6,000,  bringing  to  $12,500  the  esti¬ 
mated  loss  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year. 

★Shareholders  of  Red  Hawk  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  have  endorsed  recom¬ 
mendation  of  directors  in  purchasing 
the  R.  W.  group  of'  six  mineral  claims 
on  Texada  Island  and  approved  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $25,000 
in  preliminary  development.  The 
company  has  deferred  further  work 
on  its  Bridge  River  group  pending  the 
outcome  of  work'  being  done  by  Pa¬ 
cific  (Eastern)  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Quebec  Gold  Mining  Cor¬ 
poration,  on  the  adjoining  P.  E.  prop¬ 
erty. 

★During  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  Lillooet  mining 
division,  produced  16,730  oz.  gold, 
valued  at  $644,105,  from  30,707  tons, 
averaging  0.54  oz.  gold  per  ton.  In 
the  quarterly  statement  shareholders 
were  advised  that,  “Although  the  mine 
is  in  a  position  to  step  up  tonnage  as 
quickly  as  experienced  men  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  may  be  necessary,  unless  there 
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is  a  material  increase  in  the  crew  in 
the  near  future,  to  reduce  the  present 
dividend  rate.”  At  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  shareholders  April 
26,  M.  M.  O’Brien,  vice  president  and 
managing  director,  stated  that  the 
company  was  considering  enlarging 
the  mill  to  a  capacity  of  750  tons  per 
day.  The  increased  daily  capacity  of 
200  tons  would  be  used  to  mill  lower- 
grade  ore,  of  which  the  company  re¬ 
ports  an  abundance  averaging  ap¬ 
proximately  0.20  oz.  gold  per  ton. 
Present  capacity  of  550  tons  would  be 
retained  for  mine-average  ore  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  half -ounce  grade.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  also  told  that  in  view  of  the 
improved  position  of  quicksilver  it 
was  possible  the  Takla  mercury  mine 
would  be  reopened. 

i^Pioneer  Gold  Mines  of  B.  C.,  Ltd., 
Lillooet  district,  will  soon  suspend 
mining  and  milling  to  undertake  es¬ 
sential  maintenance  work.  It  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  retimber  parts  of 
the  shaft  and  to  construct  a  new  pipe 
line,  and  there  is  an  insufficient  supply 
of  labor  to  do  this  work  and  continue 
production.  None  of  the  crew  will  be 
laid  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  repairs 
are  completed  production  will  be  re¬ 
sumed.  The  mine  is  in  a  favorable 
position  as  regards  new  ore,  partic¬ 
ularly  since  the  encouraging  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  “27”  vein  between 
the  25  and  21  levels. 

★Shareholders  of  Congress  Gold 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Lillooet  district,  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  sale  of  treasury  stock  at 
more  than  a  90  percent  discount  in 
order  to  obtain  $50,000  for  900,000 
shares.  The  new  funds  will  be  used 
to  sink  a  winze  to  a  depth  of  500  ft. 
below  the  present  lowermost  level. 
From  the  projected  horizon  it  is  hoped 
to  find  diminishing  quantities  of  anti¬ 
mony  which  have,  to  date,  retarded 
experiments  in  recovery. 

♦During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jan¬ 
uary  31st,  1945,  Cariboo  Gold  Quartz 
Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  produced  13,666  oz. 
?old  and  1,051  oz.  silver,  valued  at 
J526,419,  from  33,274  tons,  averag¬ 
ing  0.43  oz.  gold  per  ton.  After  pro- 
^sion  of  $61,551  for  depreciation, 
^33,274  for  depletion,  and  $10,887  for 
employees’  welfare,  net  loss  for  the 
year  was  $143,247.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  feet  of  crosscutting  and 
*ififting,  development  work  was  con- 


Mount  a  rugged  HYSTER  winch  on  your  ''Caterpillar''-<-"step 
up"  your  pulling  power — save  tractor  wear  and  tear — keep 
equipment  moving  regardless  of  muck  or  mud — and  hondlp 
those  hoisting-towing  jobs  yourselves.  Any  winch  is  a  good 
investment.  But  get  the  BEST — a  HYSTER. 

Sold.  Installed  and  Serviced  by  "Caterpillar"  Dealers  Everywhere. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractor  Hoists  and  Winches 

646-55 


1808  North  Adams 
PEORIA  1.  ILLINOIS 


2908  N.  E.  Clackamas 
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Against  Time. 

a  POWER 
S  BLAPES 


Top,  Atkins  Silver  Sto.l  Pew.rsaw  Bind.. 
Center,  "Silver  Steel"  Bl.e  End  Blode. 
Bottom,  "A-Mol"  Blade,  identified  by  the 
Yellow  End. 


When  there’s  something  to  be  cut  and  cut 
quickly,  Atkins  Power  Blades  can  do  it!  Fa¬ 
mous  in  industry  for  faster  cutting  records, 
these  blades  make  quick  work  of  metal  cut¬ 
ting,  stay  on  the  job  longer  before  being 
replaced.  Find  out  how  Atkins  Power  Blades 
can  be  real  time-savers  for  your  men.  Write 
today  for  more  information  on  the  com¬ 
plete  Atkins  line  of  Hacksaw  Blades. 


EFFICIENT  Hands  Blades  Too 

Atkins  Hand  Hacksaw  BIoUm,  too,  have 
Ih.  sam.  r.putatian  for  fast.r,  more 
efficient  cutting . . .  for  cutting  for  longer 
periods  .  .  .  for  doing  o  stand-out  job 
on  the  toughest  metals. 


C.  ATKINS  AND  COMPANY 

4S7  South  Illinois  Strsst,  Indianapolis  9  Indiana  7 
Agants  or  Doaloro  in  AH  Principal  Citioa  tho  World  Ovsr 


Getting  workers  to  wear  safety  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  constant  problem,  especially 
on  “semi-hazardous”  jobs  such  as  light 
grinding,  woodworking  and  spot  weld¬ 
ing.  The  Willson  Protecto-Shield  meets 
this  problem  because  it  combines  new 
comfort  and  smart  appearance  with 
day-long  protection  for  both  front  and 
sides  of  face  and  forehead. 


COM**®**®*'® 


Both  men  and  women  appreciate  these 
comfort  features.  Light  weight.  Tilting 
visor  “stays  put”  in  any  position.  Plenty 
of  room  for  spectacles.  Clear  plastic 
visor  free  from  optical  distortion. 

pBACttt’** 


Exclusive  “Slot-Lock”  holds  visor  se¬ 
curely  in  place.  Can’t  be  jarred  loose. 
Easily  replaceable.  Three  visor-lengths 
— 4,  6  or  8  inch.  Two  thicknesses — .030 
or  .060  inch.  T wo  colors — clear  or  green. 
Visor  and  sweatband  easily  replaceable. 


For  help  on  eye  protection 
problems,  consult  your 
Willson  Distributor  or  write 
for  information  to  Dept. 
EM -10. 


606GLES  •  RESPIRATORS  •  GAS  MASKS  •  HELMETS 
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Ocoioda  (continued) 

of  0.54  oz.  gold  per  ton  over  an  aver¬ 
age  mining  width  of  4.2  ft. 

:^Island  Mountain  Mines  Co.,  Ltd., 

:  Cariboo  district,  will  pay  Dividend 
No.  18,  of  3c.  per  share.  May  28  to 
j  shareholders  of  record  April  27.  April 
i  production  was  847  oz.  gold,  valued  at 
I  $32,610,  from  1,892  tons,  averaging 
0.45  oz.  gold  per  ton. 

I  ★Net  profit  of  the  Granby  Consol- 
!  idated  Mining,  Smelting  and  Power 
I  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
I  was  $2,158.  This  takes  into  consider- 
I  ation  accrued  exchange  on  current 
1  production,  provision  for  taxes  of 
$2,157,  and  provision  for  depletion  and 
depreciation  of  $36,577.  A  semi-an¬ 
nual  dividend  of  15c.  per  share  will  be 
!  paid  June  1  to  shareholders  of  record 
!  May  15  from  existing  surplus  and  an- 
!  ticipated  earnings  for  the  second 
I  quarter, 
i 

I  ★The  Whitewater  mine  in  the  Slocan 
I  mining  division,  operated  by  Retal- 
!  lack  Mines,  Ltd.,  a  company  owned 
jointly  by  Kootenay  Belle  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  and  Whitewater  Mines,  Ltd.,  is 
I  operating  on  salvage.  Ore  reserves 
^  were  found  to  contain  considerably 
:  less  zinc  than  estimated,  and  the  labor 
I  shortage  had  been  so  severe  that  it 
I  was  found  impossbile  to  operate  at 
more  than  half  concentrator  capacity,  j 
with  a  consistent  operating  loss.  Lt.-; 
Col.  C.  B.  North,  consulting  engineer, 
has  recommended  the  milling  of  12,000 
tons  of  readily  available  ore  averag-, 
ing  6.3  percent  zinc  and  the  possible 
treatment  of  50,000  tons  of  ore  on  the 
dump. 

★Santiago  Mines,  Ltd.,  currently 
drilling  the  Venus  and  Venus  Frac¬ 
tion  claims  on  Lasqueti  Island, 
Nanaimo  mining  division,  has  been 
granted  permission  to  recondition  the 
Bosun  silver-lead-zinc  property,  in  the 
Slocan  mining  division.  The  company 
has  also  received  permission  from  the 
Territorial  government  for  the  re- 
;  opening  of  the  Dolomi  mine,  on  Prince' 
i  of  Wales  island. 

i  ★A  2,000-cu.  yd.  dragline  dredge  is 
I  being  built  by  Collins  Pacific,  Ltd., 

1  for  North  American  Goldfields,  Ltd., 
i  for  use  on  the  Quesnel  River  in  the 
Cariboo  district. 

MANITOBA 

j  ★Following  the  ballot  conducted  by 
!  the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board 
in  February,  a  new  collective  bargain- ' 
I  ing  agreement  between  Hudson  Bayi 
!  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  six 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Trades  and; 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
signed  in  Flin  Flon,  to  become  effec-' 
tive  on  April  19  for  one  year.  -The' 
unions  are  recognized  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  representatives  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collective  bargaining  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment. 
Welfare  plans  incorporated  in  the' 


A 

Newcomei 

to  the 

Metailurgica 

Field! 


AVALANCHI 

SEPARATOR 


A  high  capacity  unit  developed  for  n 
moving  stones  from  food  products  is  not 
being  used  in  metallurgy.  For  exampli 
one  unit  handles  32,000  pounds  of  peannl 
per  hour  removing  all  rocks,  glass,  etc. 


Separates  a  small  amount  of  heavies  Iron 
a  large  amount  of  lights.  For  example,  i 
small  amount  of  quartz  from  mica,  or  rocki 
from  asbestos. 


Material  Bows  downhill  across  rapid!)^ 
oscillating  deck,  by  gravity,  rendered 
“fluid”  by  diffused  air  stream  from  blower 
below.  Heavies  sink  immediately,  wort 
uphill  and  out  throat  at  higher  end. 


Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  help  sohi 
your  separating  or  concentrating  probleK^ 
and  submit  recommendations.  Send  samP‘’ 
for  laboratory  tests. 


SUTTON,  STEELE  &  STEELE,  INC. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 
SALES  OFFICES 

SEPARATIONS  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
no  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V 
OLIVER  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
FLOUR  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
41  -43  DRUMM  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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It's  a  smart  electric  shovel  that  guards  against 
such  enemies  as  dust,  dirt  and  grime.  Their  annual 
toll  runs  into  mighty  big  figures  —  in  reduced 
operating  efficiency  of  electriceil  parts  —  in  dam¬ 
age  to  equipment  —  in  loss  of  productive  time. 
On  the  new  P&H  Electric  Shovels,  a  highly  per¬ 
fected  cab  ventilating  system  filters  out  these 
air-borne  saboteurs.  It  keeps  abrasives  out  of 
electrical  machinery  —  keeps  down  shovel  main¬ 
tenance  costs  —  steps  up  shovel  working  time. 
I 

i 

;  Only  clean  air  enters  the  P&H  cab.  Drawn  in 
through  filter  banks  by  a  centralized  independent 
blower  unit,  the  air  is  circulated  to  motors  and 
generators.  Once  used,  air  is  exhausted  direct  to 
I  <  r-  the  outside  .  .  .  not  recirculated. 


Here's  an  example  of  the  care  given  to  designing 
every  detail  of  new  P&H  Electric  Shovels  in  the 
interests  of  lower  digging  costs  in  open  pits. 
Another  example  of  P&H's  60  yeeirs  of  steady 
pioneering  in  applying  electrical  power  to  the 
movement  of  heavy  loads. 


4454  W.  National  Avenue 
tClwaukee  14.  Wisconein 


THE  GREATEST  FORWARD  STEP  EVER  MADE  IN  ELECTRIC  SHOVEL  DEVELOPMENT 


MERRICK 

feedoweight 


Canada  (continued)  i 

agreement  are  vacations  with  pay,  an 
apprentice  plan,  group  life  insurance, 
a  retirement  pension  plan,  non-com - 
pensable  accident  and  sick  benefit 
plan,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Mining  Em¬ 
ployees  Health  Association. 

★Sherritt  Gordon  Mines,  Ltd.,  earned 
a  net  profit  of  $486,774  during  the 
year  1944,  after  the  deduction  of  all 
charges  including  taxes.  Ore  milled 
totaled  731,783  tons,  from  which  were' 
recovered  24,541,313  lb.  of  copper  and 
23,910  tons  of  zinc  concentrates.  Net 
return  from  sales  was  $3,991,436. 
Dividends  declared  and  paid  totaled 
$293,722.  No  new  ore  was  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  year;  therefore  ore  reserves 
were  reduced  by  the  tonnage  milled. 
Reserves  at  Dec.  31,  1944,  were  calcu¬ 
lated  at  2,176,000  tons  of  copper  ore 
averaging  2.59  percent  Cu  and  2.20 
percent  Zn,  together  with  low  values 
in  gold  and  silver;  and  113,000  tons 
of  zinc  ore  averaging  0.95  percent  Cu 
and  9.04  percent  Zn.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  year,  10,400  ft.  of 
diamond-drilling  done  in  an  area  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  nose  of  the  main  syn¬ 
clinal  fold  to  the  east  of  the  East 
Orebody  confirmed  the  presence  of  a 
suspected  reverse  fold  at  depth  and 
gave  considerable  encouragement  in 
the  form  of  disseminated  copper  min¬ 
eralization  occurring  in  the  fold  and 
extending  from  40  ft.  to  1,200  ft.  ver¬ 
tically  helow  surface.  Much  more  drill¬ 
ing  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  this  fold. 

★The  Tartan  Lake  claims  of  Brunne 
&  Copper  Lake  Telluride  Mines,' Ltd., 
six  miles  northeast  of  Flin  Flon,  have 
been  taken  under  option  by  Toronto 
interests  represented  by  H.  W.  Knight, 
Jr.  Diamond-drilling  is  reported  to  be 
yielding  encouraging  gold  values. 
The  late  A.  L.  (“Ski”)  Stewart  was 
president  of  Brunne  &  Copper  Lake 
Telluride  Mines,  Ltd.,  until  his  death. 
★Wekusko  Consolidated,  Ltd.,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  magnetometer  survey  of  a 
group  of  64  claims  staked  a  few 
months  ago  to  cover  several  copper- 
nickel  showings  found  on  the  shore  of 
Cuthbert  Lake,  9  miles  north  of  Mile 
201  on  the  Hudson  Bay  railway. 
Diamond-drilling  on  the  Kerr  group 
of  33  claims  at  Squall  Lake,  in  the 
Snow  Lake-Herb  Lake  area,  is  still 
proceeding.  W.  Brock  Tribble,  the 
company’s  consulting  engineer,  is  in 
charge  of  this  northern  exploration. 


Where  coatrol  of  feed 
improves  efficiency — as 
in  weighing  feed  of  ores 
fo  ball  mills — the  Mer- 
rick  FEEDOWEIGHT 
gives  perfect  results. 
Weighs  and  Regulates 
separately.  Continuously 
totalizes  weight.  Gives 
better  control  of  grind. 
Used  and  approved  by 
leading  mill  properties. 
Simple  —  rugged  — 
"foolproof." 


MERRICK  SCALE  MFC.  CO. 
Pasntfc,  New  Jersey 


Since  Laughlin’s  newly-designed  latch 
provides  approximately  80%  of  the 
throat  opening  of  ordinary  hoist  hooks, 
more  and  more  materials  handlers  are 
swinging  over  to  the  safe  side. 

You,  too,  can  add  safety  to  efficiency 
by  making  loads  jolt-proof.  Investigate 
these  rugged,  drop-forged,  heat-treated, 
standard-type  hoist  hooks  with  sturdy 
latches  and  stainless  steel  springs 
to  15  ton  safe  load). 

THE  LAUGHLIN  HOOK  LINE 

Laughlin  has  the  most  complete  line 
of  hooks:  grab  hooks,  hoist  hooks, 
cargo  hooks  and  others.  All  are  heat- 
treated,  drop-forged  and  weldless. 

Distributed  through  mill,  mine,  and 
oil  field  supply  houses.  For  catalog, 
write  Dept.  5,  The  Thomas  Laughlin 
Company,  Portland  6,  Maine. 


Fast,  Accurate, 
Economical  in 
Proportioning  Materials 

Schaffer  Poidometer  may  be 
counted  upon  to  step  up  output 
and  to  maintain  exactness  in  the 
proportioning  of  materials  at  all 
speeds.  Sturdily  built  to  stand 
up  under  the  fast  tempo  of  war¬ 
time  production  its  use  assures 
both  accuracy  and  economy. 

Alto  Used  for  Faading  Matarlals  to 
Grinding  Millt— writa  for  Catalog 
No.  Savan 


I/IUGHIIN 


^^ning  asetociertion  seeks  federal 
aid  to  overt  curtailed  production 
and  extensive  unemployment 

★With  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
the  Mexican  mining  industry  foresees 
some  recession  of  activity  because  of 
less  demand  in  the  United  States  for 
strategic  metals  and  minerals  pro- 
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.r> .  Wear  U  out 
Use  »t  up  • 

hAake  U  do  •  Or  do  wit  o 


%yicASc 


No  need  to  ”cfo  without”  — 

Bronze  Welding  is  Industry’s 
NOi  1  Tool  for  Salvaging  Worn  Parts 


For  building-up  worn  surfaces  or  making  repairs  to  cast  iron,  malleable 
iron,  steel  or  copper  alloy  parts,  there’s  nothing  so  economical  and  depend¬ 
able  as  Bronze  Welding.  That  large  bearing,  for  instance :  It  was  worn  out 
giving  years  of  service  on  a  nail  making  machine.  Replacement  from 
stock  was  impossible,  yet  the  manufacturer  just  couldn’t  “do  without.” 
Built  up  with  strong,  tough,  dense-grained  Anaconda  Manganese  Bronze 
Welding  Rod  and  machined,  the  bearing  was  quickly  returned  to  service. 

Or  that  5,000  hp.  turbine  runner:  Stones  and  gravel  brought  in  with  ice  in 
the  Spring  badly  damaged  some  of  the  buckets  while  others  were  broken 
off  completely.  Again  Bronze  Welding  was  used  to  build  up  the  worn  sur¬ 
faces  and  weld  in  new  patches.  The  cost,  compared  with  that  of  a  new 
runner,  was  negligible. 

Maintenance  men  everywhere  are  taking  advantage  of  the  salvage  and 
repair  opportunities  made  possible  with  the  oxy- acetylene  torch  and  such 
rods  as  “997”  Low  Fuming,  Tobin  Bronze*  and  other  Anaconda  Welding 
Rods.  Applications  of  these  rods  are  described  in  Anaconda  Publication 
B-13.  Write  for  a  copy.  *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waterbury  88,  Connecticut  *  Subsidiary  of  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 
In  Canada:  ANACONDA  AMERICAN  BRASS  LTD.,  New  Toronto,  Ont. 


Here’s  a 
Suggestion  List 

Parts  and  place  where 
Bronze  Surfacing  will 
“make  it  do” 

Sheaves 
Pulleys 
Clutches 
Thrust  Plates 
Bushings 
Bearings 
Hubs 
Flanges 
Pistons 
Impellers 
Pump  Parts 
Pipe  Threads 
Stripped  Holes 
Gear  Teeth 
Reciprocating  Parts 
*‘Saie-ending*  Ham¬ 
mer  Struck  Tools 


ondA 
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"I  can't  begin  to  tell  yon  how 
well  pleased  1  am  with  our  Smith 
Compressor.  It  has  created  quite 
a  sensation." 

-  says  Kenneth  A.  Arnold 
Arnold  dh  Carman,  Washington  C.  H,,  Ohio 


Do  yon  have  the  RIGHT 

Compressor  on  yonr  job? 

Is  an  unwFeldy,  expenslve-to-operate 
compressor  wasting  money  for  you  on 
a  majority  of  jobs?  Are  you  paying 
for  power  you'll  never  use? 

Consider  the  60  cu.  ft.  Smith  — a 
compressor  for  flexibility  and  econ¬ 
omy  combined  with  ample  power  for 
most  work.  Move  it  quickly  from 
one  job  to  another;  tow  it  at  truck 
speeds.  Think  of  using  only  I  gal. 
of  gas  an  hourl  Unloading  and  idling 
are  automatic,  the  machine  self-start¬ 
ing.  No  couplings,  belts,  clutches  or 
gears  to  cause  trouble.  Made  with 
FORD  motor  and  standard  parts,  it 
can  be  serviced  anywhere. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  Smith  Com¬ 
pressors?  "Wire,  phone,  or  write  today! 


SOS  College  St.  Bowling  Green,  Xy. 


Mexico  (continued) 

duced  here.  The  Confederation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  however,  ex¬ 
pects  a  resumption  of  the  1938  level, 
or  nearly  so,  of  lead  and  zinc  sales  to 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  of 
lead  sales  to  Sweden.  ’ 

★Fear  that  mining  must  dismiss 
j  10,000  employees  by  June  was  ex- 
j  pressed  by  the  Mexican  Mining  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  urging  President  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho  to  order  more  govern¬ 
ment  aid  for  the  industry.  This  fear 
of  large  reduction  of  working  per¬ 
sonnel  is  based  upon  the  prospect  of 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
Mexico’s  metals  and  minerals.  The 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe  also  includes 
the  expectation  of  a  decrease  in  the 
prices  of  these  mining  products,  but 
none  whatsoever  of  their  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  Mexico.  The  industry  feels 
that  though  the  recent  indirect  sub¬ 
sidy  the  government  allowed  gold  and 
silver  producers  is  a  help,  it  is  not  a 
big  enough  one  and  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  must  do  much  more. 

j  ★Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
!  announced  its  decision  to  build  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mexico  City  a  plant  for 
making  aluminum  foil,  sheet,  plate, 

I  and  other  fabricated  products.  For 
j  this  purpose  Reynolds  Internacionale 
de  Mexico  has  been  established  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Banco  Nacional  de 
Mexico.  Equipment  is  being  shipped 
to  Mexico  from  the  United  States  for 
installation  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
I  built.  Metal  for  fabrication  will  come 
from  the  United  States.  R.  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  J.  Louis  Reynolds  will  be, 
respectively,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  the  Mexican  com¬ 
pany.  Edwin  Taranger  will  be  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  plant.  Technical 
training  of  Mexican  engineers  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  by  Reynolds  Metdls  Co. 

★Aluminum,  Ltd.,  of  Canada  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  enter  the  Mexican  field  with 
a  subsidiary,  Alumino  Industrial  Mex- 
icano,  S.  A.,  which  is  to  exploit 
aluminum  and  manganese  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  site  for  a  plant  near  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  machinery  and  equipment  for 
which  have  been  ordered,  and  is  to 
make  an  initial  investment  of  3,000,- 
000  pesos  ($615,000).  Aluminum,  Ltd., 
will  aid  the  Mexican  subsidiary  with 
cash  and  technicians. 

★Mining  in  two  key  zones,  Hidalgo 
and  Chihuahua,  suffered  but  briefly 
from  electric  power  strikes,  thanks  to 
the  Labor  Ministry  inducing  the  strik¬ 
ers  to  accept  pay  rises  much  lower 
than  they  had  demanded.  The  Hidalgo 
strike  ended  after  21  hours,  with  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  18  percent  increase. 
That  of  Chihuahua  lasted  only  three 
and  a  half  hours.  The  strikers  agreed 
to  a  13  percent  raise.  Both  groups 
of  strikers  had  demanded  a  50  percent 
increase. 

★President  Camacho  has  ordered  an 
important  subsidy,  exclusively  fed¬ 


eral,  to  the  Cia.  Minerales  de  Chihua¬ 
hua,  S.  A.,  to  enable  it  to  sustain 
operation  of  its  El  Carmen  Mine,  Bufa, 
Chihuahua,  because  it  is  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  strategic  metals  and  min¬ 
erals.  The  subsidy  is  in  the  form  of 
rebating  for  102  months  the  net 
amount  the  company  will  pay  in  fed¬ 
eral  production  and  export  taxes  as 
well  as  national  imposts  on  the  output 
of  the  flotation  plant  it  is  installing. 
The  subsidy,  calculated  to  be  worth 
3,395,000  pesos  ($700,000),  does  not 
include  rebating  state  taxes  on  the 
content  of  metal  bars  produced  by  the 
additional  cyanidation  plant  the  com¬ 
pany  is  soon  to  operate. 

★Resumption  of  ore  stealing  is  em¬ 
barrassing  some  companies,  but  most¬ 
ly  mining  cooperatives,  the  Labor 
Ministry  said  in  announcing  that  it 
has  acted  to  curb  this  activity  by 
drastic  measures.  Heavy  losses  from 
ore  thieves  were  reported  by  the 
Productores  Mineros,  the  cooperative 
that  is  working  under  lease  properties 
of  Penoles  at  Ojuela,  near  Mapimi, 
Durango.  The  thieves  went  so  far  as 
to  break  into  the  society’s  San  Carlos 
mine  and  steal  a  large  amount  of  val¬ 
uable  ore.  They  were  caught  by  co¬ 
operative  members,  who  turned  thenr 
over  to  the  military  authorities.  They 
are  now  awaiting  trial  in  Durango 
City. 

★The  federal  government  has  allowed 
the  Ferrocarril  de  Coahuila  y  Zaca¬ 
tecas,  the  railroad  that  serves  several 
important  central  mining  zones,  a  sub- 
idy  in  the  form  of  a  10  percent  re¬ 
bate  on  its  national  taxes,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  it  does  not  raise  its  freight 
rates  on  mining  products.  The  rail¬ 
road  had  told  the  government  that  it 
must  quit  because  of  unprofitable  op¬ 
eration. 

★Only  specialists  in  tuberculosis  or 
silicosis,  both  industrial  diseases  ^th 
compensation  to  kin  under  Mexican 
labor  law,  may  certify,  to  death  re¬ 
sulting  from  either  disease.  The  na¬ 
tional  Supreme  Court  thus  rules  in 
allowing  the  Dos  Carlos  mining  co¬ 
operative  society,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo, 
Mexico’s  pioneer  enterprise  of  the 
kind,  an  order  setting  aside  an  award 
by  the  Federal  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  to  the  widow  of  a 
member  who,  a  general  physician 
stated,  had  died  of  silicosis.  The  high 
court  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
Board  to  accept  death  certification  in 
these  cases  only  from  a  recognized 
specialist  in  either  disease.  The  de¬ 
cision  establishes  a  precedent  that 
widely  affects  mining. 

★Prospectors  of  the  Aquiles  Serdan 
district.  Chihuahua,  are  being  grub¬ 
staked  by  the  state  government.  Gov. 
Fernando  Foglio  Miramontes  has  in¬ 
duced  the  Nacional  Distribuidora  y 
Reguladora,  the  federal  administra¬ 
tion’s  foodstuff  distribution  and  c^- 
trol  society,  to  sell  prospectors  food 
and  other  necessary  articles  at  lo^ 
prices  at  its  popular-priced  stores. 
★What  promises  to  be  a  test  case  of 
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16  tons.  ..40  mph...2000  tons  per  day! 


WHiRiviR  Yoo  find  a  job  of  tough,  heavy  hauling  going  along 
fast  and  easy,  you’ll  usually  find  a  Mack.  The  reason?  Simple. 
Mack  trucks  are  built  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Performances  prove  the  success  of  that  aim! 

The  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corporation  operates  a  fleet  of  seven 
Macks  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  area.  These  trucks  average 
2,000  tons  a  day  on  a  7-hour  day  basis.  Where  mine  road 
conditions  permit,  these  rugged  Macks  haul  their  16-ton  payloads 
at  40  miles  an  hour!  An  amazing  performance,  yes,  but  day 
after  day  routine  for  Mack.  Because  you’ve  got  more 
truck,  you  get  more  work  from  a  Mack! 


jfltacA. 


NEW  Mack  Trucks 
are  available  for 
essential  civilian  use. 
Ask  for  details. 


★  BUY  THAT  EXTRA  WAR  BOND  TODAY  it 


Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  Empire  State 
Building,  \ew  York,  T.  Fac- 
toriesalA llenloum.  Pa.: Plainfield, 
N.J.;  ^’’ew  Brunswick,  Ff.J.;  Fac¬ 
tory  branches  and  dealers  in  all  principal 
cities  for  service  and  parts. 


TRUCKS 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

ONE  TON  TO  FORTY-FIVE  TONS 
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MoxiCO  {continued) 

labor  versus  labor-saving  machinery 
will  come  before  the  Labor  Ministry 
in  the  application  of  the  Cia.  Fun- 
didora  de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monter¬ 
rey,  S.  A.,  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Mexico’s  greatest  iron  and  steel  works, 
for  sanction  to  dismiss  16  of  the  37 
miners  in  its  Rinconada  mine,  Santa, 
Catarina,  Nuevo  Leon.  The  company 
told  the  Ministry  that  the  mechanical 
equipment  it  proposes  to  install  can 
extract  the  300  tons  of  ore  which  is 
the  miners’  weekly  stint.  The  men 
are  each  paid  4.50  pesos  (0.85)  cents 
a  day.  The  company  offers  to  indem¬ 
nify  them  fully  for  dismissal.  The 
Ministry  has  invited  representatives 
of  the  national  miners  union  to  attend 
conversations  it  is  to  hold  with  Fundi- 
dora  officials  about  the  case. 

^The  national  railroad  workers  union 
has  asked  the  Labor  Ministry  to  re¬ 
consider  authorization  it  granted  the 
Ferrocarril  de  Parral  y  Durango,  the 
railroad  serving  important  north  cen¬ 
tral  mining  zones,  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  because  they  are  unprofitable. 
The  union  contends  that  suspension  of 
this  service  would  work  a  great  hard¬ 
ship  upon  mining,  other  industries, 
and  agriculture  in  the  regions  it  trav¬ 
erses,  besides  depriving  100  of  its 
members  of  emplo3mient.  The  Min¬ 
istry  is  conducting  hearings  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  interests  concerned 
in  the  case. 


Banco  Minero  enlarges  concentra¬ 
tor  at  Sacraconcha — ^Placers  in 
Sondia  attract  capital  from  U.  S. 

★The  concentration  plant  at  Sacra- 
cancha,  5  miles  east  of  Morococha,  and 
95  miles  east  of  Lima,  was  acquired  in 
March  by  the  Banco  Minero.  The 
plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  80  tons, 
but  is  being  enlarged  to  treat  120 
tons.  This  enlargement  was  decided 
after  it  became  evident  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  from  small  mines, 
financially  aided  by  the  bank,  pro¬ 
vided  more  ore  than  the  plant  could 
treat.  The  mill  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  15  years,  during  which 
it  treated  ores  from  the  Sacracancha, 
Mercedes,  Mansita,  and  San  Francis¬ 
co  veins,  now  exhausted,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Boza  Aizcorbe  Hnos.  The 
bank  has  converted  the  plant  into  a 
custom  mill,  and  is  already  floating 
lead,  zinc,  and  copper  ores  from  the 
neighboring  mines. 

★The  San  Juan  del  Oro  placers,  in 
the  'Province  of  Sandia,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Puno,  are  being  prospected 
by  an  American  firm  which  plans  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  installing  hy- 
draulicking  equipment.  The  placers 
consist  of  old  gold-bearing  alluvial 
terraces. 

★Aporoma,  the  largest  operating 


placer  in  Peru,  also  in  Sandia,  is  about 
to  reorganize  into  a  new  company, 
aided  by  U.  S.  capital.  Aporoma  has 
been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  many 
years  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  richest 
placers  in  southern  Peru.  Gold-bear¬ 
ing  sands  and  gravels  occur  in  ter¬ 
races,  some  of  which  have  a  maximum 
thickness  of  300  ft.  Value  is  about' 
30c.  per  yard.  The  main  difficulty  in 
Aporoma  has  always  been  the  water 
suppljr.  Although  it  rains  at  least 
200  inches  a  year  in  the  region,  it  is 
very  costly  to  build  the  ditches,  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  dams  required  by  the 
giants.  All  these  rich  placers  havej 
been  worked  up  to  now  only  on  a 
small  scale,  mainly  because  they  arl 
deep  in  the  Sandia  jungle,  far  fron* 
any  modern  means  of  transportation: 
This  has  discouraged  large  capitali 
which  only  at  present,  and  because  or 
the  postwar  prospects  of  gold, 
showing  interest.  ^ 

AFRICA 


Mines  Minister  emphasizes  basic 
nature  of  mining  industry — West- 
Wits  Areas  registers  new  company  ' 

★The  acuteness  of  the  problem  facing 
the  gold-mining  industry,  was  crystal^ 
lized  in  a  recent  speech  in  Parliamenr 
by  Colonel  Villard,  Minister  of  Mine® 
He  warned  of  the  hopelessness  of  try^ 
ing  to  build  a  large  structure  of  sec¬ 
ondary  industries  except  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  thriving  gold-mining 
industry.  He  reiterated,  what  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  emphasized,  that 
South  Africa’s  export  trade  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  its  mineral 
wealth.  Colonel  Stallard’s  advice  to 
the  mining  industry  to  seek  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Parliament  is  timely. 
For  too  long  has  the  industry  stood 
aside  and  permitted  itself  to  be  the 
target  of  unfounded  criticism,  with 
rarely  a  practical  voice  raised  in  de¬ 
fense.  In  stressing  the  need  to  get 
more  mines  going,  he  said  that  unless 
those  engaged  in  mining  were  allowed 
to  obtain  a  fair  profit,  fresh  mines 
would  not  be  opened.  There  could  be 
no  social  security  without  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  there  could  be  no  full 
employment  without  a  flourishing 
mining  industry. 

★West  Witwatersrand  Areas  an¬ 
nounce  a  company  registered  March 
7,  1945,  under  the  name  of  West  Drie- 
fontein  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £3,750,000  dividw 
into  7,500,000  shares  of  10s.  each. 
The  new  company  has  been  formed  to 
take  cession  of  and  exploit  a  mining 
lease  granted  to  West  Witwatersrand 
Areas  by  the  Union  Government  over  ; 
certain  portion  of  the  farms,  Blyvoo-  . 
ruitzicht  No.  71  and  Driefontein  No.  | 
118,  equivalent  in  extent  to  approxi-  i 
mately  4,769  claims.  The  permission 
of  the  South  African  Treasury  to  the  j 
issue  of  the  shares  in  the  initial  work-  i 
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TRUCO 

DIAMOND  DRILL 
BITS 


FOR 

LOW  COST 
DRILLING 

IN  ANY  FORMATION 


Truco  Diamond  Drill  Bits  are  scientificsdly 
engineered  to  meet  actual  field  conditions 
and  are  guaranteed  to  give  consistent  per¬ 
formance  under  uniform  conditions. 

The  diamonds  are  set  in  Truco  patented 
metal,  a  matrix  with  the  highest  known  hold¬ 
ing  qualities.  Its  tenacious  grip  on  the  dia¬ 
monds  is  a  safeguard  against  unnecessary 
diamond  loss  and  insures  exceptional  dia¬ 
mond  recovery. 

Truco  Bits  are  free-cutting  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  diamonds  and  the  design  of  the 
hits.  The  I.D.  and  O.D.  of  all  bits  have  a  flow¬ 
ing  radius  and  are  interlocked  to  give  added 
strength  and  avoid  breakdown. 

The  complete  line  of  Tnico  bits  includes 
coring,  blasting  pilot  and  casing  bits  in  all 


standard  sizes,  and  reaming  shells  in  sizes  to 
correspond  with  the  various  bit  sizes.  All 
types  of  special  bits  made  to  specificatiot!^. 
We  invite  your  inquiries  and  can  assure  you 
prompt  shipment. 

RESETTING  SERVICE.  Prompt  and  expert  re¬ 
setting  service  on  diamond  drill  bits  is  avail¬ 
able  at  our  factories  in  Detroit  and  Windsor. 


WHEEL  TRUEING 
TOOL  COMPANY 

3200  W.  Davison  Avenue 
Detroit  6  •  Michigan 

575  Langiois  Avenue 
Windsor,  Ont.  •  Canada 
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LE-HI  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Hose 
Couplings  and  Hose 
Fittings  .  .  .  for  air, 
steam,  oxygen,  water 
etc.,  for  a  wide 
variety  of  low  and 
high  pressure  appli¬ 
cations. 

Check  these  LE-HI 


Interchangeable 

★  Leakproof 

★  Watertight 

*  Priced  Right 

*  Cafily  Coupled 
and  Uncoupled 

★  Positive  Locking 

*  Rust  Resistant 

Send  today  for  your 
copy  of  LE-HI  Catalog 
No.  644,  the  complete 
story  of  a  complete 
Hose  Coupling  Line. 

SOLD  ONLY  THROUGH 
OISTRIBUTORS  ANO 
RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS 
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'WUPUNGS 


HOSE  ACCESSORIES  COMPANY 

2712  N.  17th  Street,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


AfriCCI  (continued) 

ing  capital  has  been  received,  and  ap¬ 
plication  for  similar  permission  has 
been  made  to  the  British  Treasury. 

★The  Far  Western  areas  held  by  West 
Wits  extend  for  about  35  miles,  in 
which  18  major  producers  are  estab¬ 
lished.  West  Brief ontein  makes  the 
fourth  company  to  be  established  in 
the  Far  Western  areas.  The  first  was 
Venterspost,  brought  into  production 
in  September,  1939.  The  second  was 
Libanon,  which  was  registered  in 
August,  1936,  but  which  has  sus¬ 
pended  active  development  until  after 
the  war.  More  has  been  written  about 
the  third,  Blyvooruitzicht,  than  any 
other  mining  company  in  recent  times. 
There  is  little  question  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  and  the  phenomenal  payability 
obtained  in  development  has  created 
world-wide  interest.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  Bl3rvooruitzicht  have  to  a 
certain  extent  colored  the  view  taken 
of  the  Far  West  Rand. 

The  ground  through  which  shafts 
have  been  and  will  be  sunk  in  this 
area  is  difficult.  Both  Venterspost 
and  Libanon  encountered  water-bear¬ 
ing  fissures  during  shaft-sinking, 
which  necessitated  extensive  use  of 
the  cementation  process  to  keep  the 
water  under  control.  Blsrvooruitzicht 
also  encountered  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  which  was  controlled  by  ce¬ 
mentation.  Such  circumstances  make 
shaft-sinking  an  expensive  process, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  Venterspost  was  over  £4,000,- 
000  before  the  mine  went  into  pro¬ 
duction.  On  this  basis  it  will  not  be  a 
small  matter  to  bring  new  mines  into 
production,  even  if  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  materially  reduced  in  the  near 
future.  The  progress  of  West  Drie- 
fontein  will  be  watched  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  for  it  will  be  a 
fairly  sound  pointer  to  the  difficulties 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  and  over¬ 
come  in  the  future. 

★Illustrating  the  interest  in  Free 
State  gold  mining  developments  and 
the  volume  of  money  available  for 
such  enterprises,  it  is  worth  record¬ 
ing  that  applications  for  the  Free 
State  Development  &  Investment  Cor¬ 
poration  (“Freddies”)  offered  at  £1 
each,  amounted  in  volume  to  over 
£3,000,000,  or  twelve  times  the  amount 
offered. 

★The  liquidators  of  Modderfontein 
Deep  Levels,  Ltd.,  have  issued  the 
following  announcement:  “The  com¬ 
pany  is.  at  present  mining  ore  from 
the  Main  Reef,  Kimberly  Reef,  and 
the  Black  Reef  horizons.  Payable  ore 
in  the  Main  Reef  is  nearing  exhaus¬ 
tion,  so  that  operations  on  that  reef 
are  expected  to  become  unprofitable 
and  will  have  to  cease  at  an  early 
date.  The  amount  of  payable  ore  in 
the  Kimberly  Reef  is  very  limited,  and 
the  scope  of  the  Black  Reef  workings 
is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  current 
rates  of  milling.  It  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  operations  on  a  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  scale  can  be  continued 


on  a  profitable  basis  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  give  the  government  the  statutory 
three  months’  notice,  as  required  un¬ 
der  the  Gold  Law,  of  the  possible  cur¬ 
tailment  or  cessation  of  operations.” 

The  Modder  Deep  is  the  fifth  mine 
to  give  notice  of  closure  in  just  under 
a  year,  and  the  third  in  the  Benoni 
district  to  do  so,  the  others  being  Van 
Ryn  Deep  and  New  Modder. 


AUSTRALIA 


Mineral  indusitry  makes  important 
contribution  of  strategic  metals  to 
war  program  of  United  Nations 

★War  needs  of  the  United  Nations 
have  led  to  expansion  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Australian  mineral 
industry,  particularly  of  such  metals 
as  tantalum,  beryllium,  and  tungsten, 
and  developments  to  date  may  estab¬ 
lish  important  postwar  resources. 
Tantalite  has  been  mined  in  Western 
Australia  to  a  limited  extent  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  has  increased 
considerably^  and  tantalum  concen¬ 
trates  of  60  percent  grade,  valued  at 
£A1,600  per  ton,  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  exported.  The  chief  center  of 
production  continues  to  be  Wodgina, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  but 
important  deposits  of  ore  have  been 
opened  up  at  Greenbushes,  in  the 
southwest.  The  mineral  occurs  in  all 
cases  in  pegmatite  dikes,  and  varieties 
include  tapiolite,  stibiotantalite  and 
microlite,  frequently  with  associated 
columbium.  In  the  Greenbushes  dis¬ 
trict,  cassiterite  is  an  important  asso¬ 
ciated  mineral,  and  elsewhere  beryl  is 
found  in  commercial  quantity  in  the 
same  dikes. 

★Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  more 
than  2,000  tons  of  tungsten  concen¬ 
trates  have  been  exported  to  England, 
the  value  approximately  £A750,000. 
This  mineral,  in  the  form  either  of 
wolframite  or  scheelite,  is  produced 
in  northern  Queensland,  northern  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  the  north  of  Tas¬ 
mania.  Western  Australia  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  output  by  concentrate 
recovered  from  the  dumps  from  the 
old  gold-treatment  plants  at  the  Edna 
May  mines,  west  of  Southern  Cross. 
Victoria  has  made  a  small  addition, 
but  work  in  this  State  has  now  ceased. 
The  most  important  development  in 
tungsten  mining  has  been  the  exten¬ 
sive  exploration  of  the  deposit  on 
King  Island,  which  was  worked  on  a 
moderate  scale  by  open  cut  prior  to 
the  war.  Diamond  drilling  has  delin¬ 
eated  a  deposit  of  2,000,000  tons  of 
ore  having  an  assay  value  of  0.64  per¬ 
cent  WO3.  A  treatment  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000  tons  of  ore  per 
month  has  been  erected. 

★Production  of  zinc  from  concen¬ 
trates  from  the  Broken  Hill  mines, 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
bery  mines,  in  Tasmania,  has  increased 
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Australia  (Continued) 

27  percent,  and  the  export  to  Eng¬ 
land  last  year  of  electrolytic  zinc  from 
the  works  at  Risdon,  Tasmania,  was 
more  than  half  the  annual  output. 
Mount  Isa  Mines,  in  north  Queensland, 
are  an  important  producer  of  zinc  con¬ 
centrate,  but  mining  of  lead-zinc  ore 
has  been  suspended  for  some  time  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  the  copper 
section  of  the  mine. 

^Tin  has  been  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  all  essential  re¬ 
quirements  of  Australia  and  New 
^aland.  The  principal  producer  is 
Tableland  Tin  Dredging  Co.,  in  north 
Queensland,  with  an  output  approxi¬ 
mating  100  tons  of  tin  oxide  per 
month.  Other  small  mines  in  that 
area  contribute.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  main  output  is  from  lode  mines 
in  the  Torington  district,  which 
are  approaching  1,000  ft.  in  depth. 
Tasmania  is  an  important  producer 
from  mines  in  the  north,  northeast, 
and  west  coast,  where,  in  the  last- 
named  locality,  large  pyritic  orebodies 
are  being  worked  to  an  increasingly 
important  extent.  Victoria  obtains 
some  tin  oxide  as  a  byproduct  of  gold 
dredging  at  Eldorado. 

★Prewar  Australian  copper  produc¬ 
tion  approximated  17,000  tons  per  an¬ 
num,  and  the  need  for  increased  quan¬ 
tity  led  to  the  examination  of  many 
abandoned  deposits  and  the  search  for 
new  occurrences  from  which  quick 
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output  might  be  obtained.  A  devel¬ 
opment  of  great  importance  was  the 
opening  of  the  large  copper  lode  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  Black  Star  silver- 
lead-zinc  lode  at  Mount  Isa  Mines, 
which  contains  2,387,216  tons  of  ore 
with  an  assay  value  of  3.74  percent 
Cu.  This  orebody  is  now  producing  at 
the  rate  of  12,000  tons  of  blister  cop¬ 
per  per  year. 

★The  principal  sources  of  beryllium 
are  Wodgina  and  Yinnietharra,  both 
in  the  northwest  area  of  Western 
Australia.  The  pegmatites  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  district  are  particularly  rich  in 
beryl.  The  greater  part  of  production 
so  far  has  been  from  detrital  material 
and  a  general  assay  value  for  a  fairly 
large  tonnage  is  13.19  percent  BeO. 
At  Yinnietharra  the  beryl  is  a  con- 
stitutent  of  the  dikes  which  are  being 
worked  for  mica;  at  Wodgina  the 
beryl  was  obtained  in  the  course  of 
mining  for  tantalite.  The  mineral  is 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
warrant  mining  for  it  alone,  but  there 
is  favorable  future  for  its  recovery  in 
conjunction  with  tantalite  or  mica. 
★Good  quality  asbestos  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  near  Renison  Bell,  on  the  west 
coast' of  Tasmania,  and  the  extensive 
blue  asbestos  deposits  of  the  Hamers- 
ley  Range,  in  Western  Australia,  are 
being  actively  developed  and  are  more 
than  capable  of  supplying  Australian 
requirements.  The  quality  is  good, 
but  transport  is  an  obstacle,  the  lo¬ 
cality  being  remote. 

★Sources  of  good  mica  are  the  Yin¬ 
nietharra  field,  in  Western  Australia, 
and  Hart’s  Range  in  central  Australia, 
the  mineral  from  both  localities  being 
high  grade. 

★In  Australia  and  Tasmania  there 
are  extensive  deposits  of  bauxite,  the 
largest  being  in  New  South  Wales, 
with  small  occurrences  in  Queensland 
and  Victoria.  The  Tasmanian  de¬ 
posits  are  recent  discoveries.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  grade  is  between  40  and 
45  percent  alumina,  though  some 
bauxite  in  Victoria  is  stated  to  exceed 
60  percent,  with  the  tonnage  uncertain. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  is  to 
spend  £A,3,000,000  on  establishing  the 
aluminum  smelting  industry  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  but  in  view  of  the  large  excess 
capacity  of  overseas  aluminum  works, 
the  moderate  grade  of  Australian 
ores,  and  the  high  production  costs 
that  may  be  expected,  the  financial 
success  of  the  venture  is  doubtful. 
★Use  of  vermiculite  in  Australia  is 
increasing  steadily,  and  a  marked  ex¬ 
pansion  in  demand  may  be  expected. 
Several  occurrences  have  been  located 
in  Western  Australia.  In  1943  pro¬ 
duction  was  343  tons  from  the  Young 
River  deposit,  valued  at  £A2,057,  and 
20  tons  from  Yellowdine,  valu^  at 
£A60.  Other  occurrences  of  potential 
importance  are  located  at  Bulong,  east 
of  Kalgoorlie.  Weight  of  the  mineral 
before  exfoliating  is  80  lb.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  after  exfoliating  6.8  to  8.1 
lb.  The  mineral  is  dressed  to  two  sizes 
before  exfoliating. 
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proposed  limiting  the  extension  to  one 
year  and  particularly  opposed  the  ad¬ 
ditional  grant  of  power  that  would 
make  possible  a  total  reduction  of  76 
percent  affecting  lead  and  zinc. 

Other  mining  industry  representa¬ 
tives  who  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  Doughton  bill  were:  J.  Carson 
Adkersen,  representing  the  American 
Manganese  Producers  Association, 
who  stressed  the  necessity  of  sustain¬ 
ing  small  business  in  mining  and  of 
extending  ore  reserves  by  policies 
favorable  to  development;  Robert  S. 
Palmer,  secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Mining  Association,  who  emphasized 
the  importance  of  price  to  Colorado 
producers;  Otto  Herres,  vice  president 
of  Combined  Metals  Reduction  Co., 
who  gave  a  clear  analysis  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  tariff  cuts  would  have  on 
Western  mining  and  refuted  the  CIO 
statement  that  protected  industries 
pay  low  wages.  Herres’  statement 
provoked  sufficient  interest  to  keep 
him  answering  questions  for  more 
than  two  hours,  during  which  he 
made  an  excellent  presentation  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  domestic  metal  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  the  op¬ 
posing  views  taken  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  labor.  Matthew  Woll, 
representing  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  told  the  committee 
that  the  program  of  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  should  be  abandoned  because 
it  had  failed  completely.  ‘ 

A  middle  view  was  expressed  by 
Byrl  A.  Whitney,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Mr.  Whitney 
supported  a  continuation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  broadening  of  its  terms 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  scientific 
method  of  adjusting  tariffs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  greatest  good. 

Reid  Robinson,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  followed  the 
line  of  other  CIO  spokesmen  advocat¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  the  trade-agree¬ 
ment  program  as  a  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  full  employment  after  the  war. 
(See  p.  71.) 

In  reporting  out  the  bill,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  made  three 
amendments.  It  provided  that  the 
new  power  to  reduce  rates  50  percent 
below  those  prevailing  Jan.  1,  1945, 
should  disregard  emergency  rates 
such  as  those  provided  in  the  Mexican 
agreement’  for  lead  and  zinc.  It 
provided  that  the  War  and  Navy 
departments  should  be  consulted 
preparatory  to  negotiating  new  trade 
agreements,  and  outlawed  the  old 
Czechoslovakian  agreement  previously 
in  effect. 

House  debate  on  the  measure  was 
strictly  along  party  lines.  On  May 
26  the  House  passed  the  bill  without 
further  amendments  by  a  vote  of  239 
to  153. 
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years,  if  the  progress  of  the  industry 
is  not  prevented  by  unsound  policies 
of  government,  will  give  the  fore¬ 
caster  of  1966  the  courage  to  esti¬ 
mate  ore  reserves  to  last  through 
1985.  After  that  you  and  I  won’t  care 
much! 

Reviewing  20  years  of  operations 
of  four  properties,  on  which  I  have 
detailed  data,  actual  production  has 
exceeded  by  ten  times  the  ore  reserves 
originally  estimated.  These  same 
engineers  would  now  have  little  fear 
in  their  hearts  in  estimating  future 
commercial  ore  reserves  equal  to  the 
past  production  of  the  respective 
mines,  although  developed  reserves 
are  little  more  than  those  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  original 
estimates. 

When  the  limits  of  the  zinc  de¬ 
posits  of  the.  Rocky  Mountains  can  be 
definitely  defined,  man  will  probably 
be  able  to  see  or  feel  through  rock, 
more  mines  will  be  found  in  the  val¬ 
leys  than  on  mountain  sides,  editors 
will  know  the  names  of  their  sub¬ 
scribers  twenty  years  in  advance,  and 
the  State  Department  may  be  basing 
fundamental  policies  on  facts. 

Edward  H.  Snyder, 
General  Manager, 
Combined  Metals  Reduction  Co, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Cooperation,  Technology, 
Wages  in  Postwar  World 

The  Editor: 

The  article  by  Mr.  Gorsuch  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  towards  coopera¬ 
tion  between  labor  and  management 
in  arriving  at  a  wage  scale  that  is 
fair  and  equitable  to  both.  I  suggest 
that  in  meetings  between  labor  and 
management  the  whole  problem  of 
wages  and  production  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  in  a  campaign  of 
education.  War-time  wages  are  not 
limite^^by  economic  laws,  but  in  peace 
times  wages  are  definitely  determined 
by  these  laws,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a  much  more  difficult  problem  to  re¬ 
store  wages  to  the  economic  level 
after  this  war  because  the  problem 
was  not  solved  after  the  last  war. 
The  Nation  has  been  going  into  debt 
ever  since  1930,  which  means,  in  plain 
English,  that  the  people  have  not 
been  earning  their  living,  and  this 
cannot  continufi  forever.  Since  1930 
wages  have  been  maintained  above 
the  economic  level  by  depreciating 
the  currency,  restricting  production 
to  maintain  high  prices,  paying  for 
work  not  done.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
services  determine  the  wages;  there¬ 
fore,  when  production  is  limited  by 
working  fewer  hours  a  week,  by 
“feather-bedding  rules,”  less  wealth 
is  available  for  paying  wages,  and, 
unless  wages  are  reduced,  fewer  can 
be  employed.  Five  men  working  6 
days  a  week  produce  the  same  as  6 
men  working  5  days;  but  the  5  men 


work  20  days  per  month  more  than 
the  6  men,  and  therefore  they  can 
employ  a  sixth  man  to  provide  them 
with  luxuries  they  could  not  pay  for 
when  working  only  40  hours  a  week. 

Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
made  after  the  last  war.  Emphasize 
the  production  of  wealth  and  save 
labor  instead  of  wasting  it.  This  is 
a  matter  of  education,  of  teaching  the 
wage  earner  that  his  wages  are  de¬ 
termined  by  his  production  of  goods 
and  services,  that  he  exchanges  his 
production  for  that  of  others,  and 
that  therefore,  if  the  others  produce 
more,  his  wages  will  buy  more.  By 
figuring  in  terms  of  wealth  produced 
instead  of  wages  paid,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  more  each  produces,  the  more 
wealth  there  is  to  exchange  for  the 
production  of  others. 

When  wages  are  earned,  wealth  is 
increased,  but  when  wages  are  not 
earned,  or  are  paid  for  producing  such 
things  as  war  materials,  there  is  a 
loss  of  wealth  and  buying  power. 

The  postwar  problem  is  not  that  of 
providing  jobs  for  everyone;  it  is  that 
of  producing  the  wealth  necessary  to 
live  on,  to  pay  off  the  war  debts  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  to  them.  This  can 
be  done  by  making  full  use  of  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  and  labor 
saving  devices  developed  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  jobs 
for  all  as  long  as  wages  are  earned. 

Arthur  B.  Foote, 
Grass  Valley,  CcUif. 

Favors  Deferment  of 
Capital  Assets 

The  Editor: 

Now  that  we  are  scraping  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  in  manpower,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  all  possible  con¬ 
servation  of  them  for  most  essential 
use  should  obviously  be  practiced.  Still 
we  see  substantial  demands  made  on 
them  in  the  maintenance,  of  capital 
assets  which  could  well  be  deferred 
to  the  advantage  also  of  postwar  em¬ 
ployment. 

Simple  arithmetic  shows  the  strong 
incentive  to  continue  to  do  such  main¬ 
tenance  work  currently,  and  thus  off¬ 
set  its  cost  against  high  income  taxes. 
Deferred  and  accrued  against  possible 
lower  future  income,  this  offset  would 
lose  much  tax-savings  value. 

This,  incentive  could  be  cancelled 
out  by  the  simple  allowability  of  cost 
reserves  to  the  extent  of  normal  cur¬ 
rent  expense  deferred  to  some  future 
year.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  so  rule. 

The  logic  of  such  cost  reserves 
would  be  particularly  apropos,  also, 
in  the  case  of  gold  mines  shut  down 
with  no  maintenance  or  only  partial 
maintenance  currently  being  done. 
There  is,  of  course,  not  much  choice 
in  the  matter  of  when  maintenance 
is  done  if  the  hole  is  currently  full  of 
water. 

J.  W.  Hoefung, 

Hoefling  Brothers,  Sacramento,  Calif- 
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